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GEETEUDE. 


CHAPTER   I. 

The  conversation  between  the  Baroness  von 
Schwanberg  and  the  Fran  Odenthal,  which 
was  recorded  some  chapters  back,  had  been  for- 
gotten by  neither  of  them  ;  nor  was  it  likely 
that  it  should  be;  for  they  had  both  of  them 
been  deeply  in  earnest  in  the  opinions  they 
had  then  expressed ;  and  though  the  subject 
had  not  been  fully,  nor  even  openly  discussed, 
they  had  both  made  themselves  sufficiently 
understood  to  have  each  created  a  lasting  feeling 
of  sympathy  and  esteem  in  the  other. 

But,  to  the  regret  of  both,  the  intercourse 
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so  auspiciously  began,  and  which  seemed  to 
promise  so  much  mutual  gratification  and 
comfort,  was  suddenly  and  painfully  checked 
by  the  earnest  entreaty  of  Madame  Odenthal's 
last  surviving  sister,  that,  as  her  son  no  longer 
required  her  presence  in  order  to  ensure  him 
a  comfortable  home,  she  would  make  her 
long-talked-of  visit  to  England. 

As  this  letter,  in  addition  to  its  earnest  en- 
treaties, brought  also  the  pecuniary  means  of 
complying  with  them ,  the  good  woman 
aroused  her  courage,  and  set  off  for  Eng- 
land. 

Once  there,  she  soon  reaped  the  reward 
of  her  exertions,  by  perceiving  that  her  pre- 
sence was  indeed  a  comfort  to  the  affectionate 
relative  she  went  to  visit,  and  whose  failing 
health  certainly  made  her  presence  more 
useful  there,  than  it  could  have  been  in  the 
house  of  her  brother  Alaric,  who  since  his 
nephew  had  been  domiciled  at  the  castle,  had 
greatly  less  need  of  her  usefulness  than  her 
invalid  sister. 

The  letters  which  passed  between  her  and 
her  son,  were  long  and  frequent ;  and  it  was 
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so  evident  from  those  of  the  young  man,  that 
the  home  he  had  found  in  the  castle  was  in 
every  way  more  advantageous  than  it  could 
ever  be  in  her  power  to  make  that  of  Father 
Alaric,  that  the  idea  that  it  might  be  neces- 
sary for  her  to  return  for  Rupert's  sake,  soon 
died  away,  and  was  forgotten. 

But  though,  in  the  case  of  her  son,  the 
weeks,  months,  and  years,  wore  away  without 
bringing  any  probability  that  he  was  likely  to 
lose  his  present  asylum,  and  return  to  the 
humble  roof  of  his  uncle,  the  case  was  different 
with  herself;  the  sister  of  Madame  Odenthal 
died,  bequeathing  to  her  all  she  possessed, 
which,  although  amounting  to  no  very'  large 
rv  venue,  was  enough  to  ensure  her  the  same 
peaceful  home  which  she  had  so  long  en- 
joyed under  the  roof  of  Father  Alaric,  and 
with  the  additional  comfort  of  being  able  to 
remunerate  him  for  it. 

The  return  of  this  very  unassuming,  but 
very  excellent  woman,  was  hailed  with  joy, 
not  only  by  her  brother  and  her  son,  but  by 
that  son's  discerning  patroness  also,  who 
welcomed    her    rather    as    a   greatly    valued 
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equal,  and   friend,  than  as   the  mother  of  a 
dependent. 

Nor  did  Gertrude  appear  in  any  degree  to 
have  forgotten  her ;  they  had  been  great 
friends  before  the  departure  of  Madame  Oden- 
thai,  and  they  became  great  friends  again,  im- 
mediately after  her  return. 

The  situation  of  Madame  de  Schwanberg 
was  in  many  respects  a  very  singular  one. 
She  was  a  very  great  lady  ;  the  mistress  of 
a  magnificent  residence,  of  a  large,  attached, 
and  profoundly  obedient  household ;  and  her 
noble  lord  and  master  was  almost  obsequious 
in  his  manners  and  address  to  her.  More- 
over, her  highly-favoured  and  highly-esteemed 
protege,  Rupert,  contemplated  her  as  the  most 
admirable  human  being  that  it  was  possible 
for  nature  to  produce  ;  and  better  still,  her 
dearly-loved  child  loved  her  in  return,  even 
as  she  deserved  to  be  loved. 

Yet,  with  all  this,  the  Baroness  von  Schwan- 
berg had  not  one  single  human  being  within 
reach  of  conversation,  to  whom  she  did,  or 
could   with  propriety,  open    her  heart,   upon 
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subjects  of  the  greatest  importance  and  highest 
interest. 

Though  of  a  Roman  Catholic  family,  and, 
until  the  period  at  which  her  early  marriage 
took  place,  brought  up  according  to  the  usual 
routine  and  discipline  of  that  church,  the 
Baroness  von  Schwanberg,  in  common  with 
a  vast  number  of  quiet,  meditative,  reading 
p'eople,  was  no  more  a  believer  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion,  than  in  that  of  Johanna 
Southcote. 

But  to  a  woman  of  sane  judgment,  placed 
in  such  a  position  as  1  have  described  hers 
to  have  been,  the  idea  of  proclaiming,  and 
preaching  a  faith,  in  opposition  to  that  pro- 
fessed by  all  around  her,  would  have  been  a 
mischievous,  as  well  as  a  vain  attempt.  She 
might  have  disturbed  many  spirits,  without 
enlightening  one ;  and  if  this  very  rational 
decision  had  not  sufficed  to  keep  her  quiet,  she 
Avould  probably  have  been  so  from  the  habit 
she  had  naturally  fallen  into,  from  the  pecu- 
liarities of  her  noble  husband's  conversational 
tone,  of  never  uttering  any  opinions  at  all. 

She  had    indeed  much  to  make  this  quiet 
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course  easy  to  her ;  for  in  the  first  place  she 
was  a  very  great  lady,  and  in  the  next,  she 
was  rather  a  sickly  lady ;  and  for  one  or  both 
of  these  reasons,  no  one  who  had  ever  held 
the  situation  of  confessor  at  Schloss  Sch wan- 
berg,  from  the  time  she  was  installed  as  its 
mistress,  had  ever  troubled  her  about  any 
ceremonies  either  irregularly  performed,  or 
altogether  forgotten. 

And,  indeed,  upon  the  doctrine  that  man 
and  wife  are  one,  it  would  not  have  been  rea- 
sonable for  the  spiritual  director  of  the  castle 
to  complain  ;  for  its  master  delighted  in  cere- 
monies, as  sincerely  as  its  mistress  contemned 
them  ;  and  as  her  offences  were  only  those  of 
very  unostentatious  omission,  while  his  merits 
were  of  a  nature  and  style  precisely  the 
reverse,  it  had  never  been  considered  necessary 
to  take  any  notice  of  her  peculiarities. 

But  although  thus  quietly  permitted  to 
think  and  to  believe  for  herself,  she  had 
often  wished  to  find  some  friend  wrho  could 
think  and  believe  with  her  ;  and  one  great 
reason  for  her  so  wishing,  arose  from  her 
doubts  respecting   the  propriety  of  teaching 
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Gertrude  to  feel  the  fallacy  of  the  religion,  to 
the  ceremonies  of  which  she  had  been  accus- 
tomed. 

The  Baroness  Schwanberg  was  perfectly 
aware,  that,  despite  the  unity  of  truth,  and 
the  ever  clear  difference  between  right  and 
wrong,  there  might  be  such  a  dilemma  as  a 
divided  duty ;  and,  in  truth,  she  felt  that  her 
own  theories  on  the  subject  of  religion  were 
much  better  calculated  to  satisfy  her  own 
honest  conscience,  than  to  furnish  a  ritual  for 
the  guidance  of  her  daughter.  She  was 
aware,  too,  that  she  was  herself  very  pro- 
foundly ignorant  of  the  value  of  the  respec- 
tive authorities  upon  which  her  own  faith, 
and  that  of  her  husband,  was  founded ;  and 
she  shrunk  from  the  awful  responsibility  of 
deciding  for  her  child  on  so  very  momentous  a 
subject. 

It  is  necessary  so  far  to  describe  the  state 
of  Madame  de  Schwanberg's  feelings  on  this 
subject,  in  order  to  make  the  pleasure  she  had 
felt  from  her  brief  communion  with  Madame 
Odenthal  at  all  intelligible.  She  had  no  dif- 
ficulty in  perceiving  that  she  was  neither  an 
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ignorant,  nor  an  ordinary-minded  woman, 
and  moreover  it  was  very  evident  that  she  was 
an  English  Protestant ;  and  all  this  was 
quite  enough  to  make  the  solitary-hearted 
lady  of  the  castle  look  forward  to  frequent 
companionship  with  her,  with  a  degree  of 
satisfaction  which,  considering  her  station, 
would  have  appeared  to  the  Baron,  could  he 
have  been  made  aware  of  it,  as  an  umnistake- 
able  symptom  of  insanity. 

But,  unfortunately  for  his  deeply  disap- 
pointed wife,  Madame  Odenthal  was  sum- 
moned to  her  sick  sister  within  so  short  a 
time  after  this  promising  conversation  had 
taken  place,  that  all  hopes  of  renewing  it 
seemed  at  an  end. 

Her  absence  had  lasted  nearly  four  years, 
nevertheless  the  interval  had  not  been  long 
enough  to  have  caused  her  to  be  forgotten ; 
and  it  was  with  very  genuine  and  cordial 
satisfaction  that  she  was  welcomed  by  the 
Baroness  when  she  came  to  inquire  for  her 
health,  and  to  thank  her  for  all  the  kindness 
which  had  been  bestowed  upon  Rupert. 

There  was    now,    to    say  the   least   of    it, 
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quite  as  earnest  a  wish  on  the  part  of  the 
lady  of  the  castle  to  converse  freely  with  the 
mother  of  its  librarian,  as  there  had  ever 
been ;  bat  even  now  this  was  not  to  be 
achieved  without  difficulty ;  for,  excepting 
when  Gertrude  was  riding  with  her  father,  the 
mother  and  daughter  were  rarely  separated ; 
and  as  she  might  wish  to  converse  on  many 
points  with  her  humble  counsellor  in  a  man- 
ner which  might  startle  the  still  (ostensibly) 
Roman  Catholic  Gertrude,  it  was  quite  ne- 
cessary to  her  purpose  that  they  should  be 
tete-a-tete. 

It  was  not  long,  however,  before  a  severe 
illness  which  attacked  the  Baroness,  furnished 
only  too  good  a  reason  for  her  entreating 
Madame  Odenthal  to  make  the  castle  her 
principal  abode.  A  violent  cold,  caught  while 
taking  shelter  from  a  sudden  storm  in  a  barn, 
where  she  was  exposed  to  a  strong  current 
of  air,  had  attacked  Her  chest ;  and  she  was 
ordered  by  her  medical  attendants  to  confine 
herself  during  the  winter  to  the  warm  dress- 
ing-room, upon  which  her  own  apartment 
opened. 
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While  submitting  to  this  discipline,  her 
malady  seemed  to  abate,  her  cough  become 
less  troublesome,  and  the  feverish  symptoms 
less  alarming ,  but  although  by  no  means  of 
a  complaining  temper,  she  could  not  but 
confess,  that  the  confinement  was  very  irk- 
some to  her. 

Gertrude  implored  very  earnestly  that  she 
might  share  her  mother's  retreat ;  but  as  both 
father  and  mother  declared  that  this  could, 
on  no  account,  be  permitted,  excepting  for 
a  stipulated  length  of  time  every  day  ;  she 
consented  to  the  regulation,  on  condition  that 
Madame  Odenthal  were  invited  to  take  her 
place  in  the  sick  room,  when  she  was  herself 
absent.    ■ 

' :  If  your  papa  approves  it,  my  dear  Ger- 
trude, I  will  very  willingly  consent  to  this 
condition,"  replied  the  Baroness ;  "  she  is 
very  kind,  and  very  gentle,  and  I  shall  like 
to  have  her  with  me  extremely." 

"  Then  that  settles  the  thing  at  once,"  re- 
plied the  Baron,  with  an  air  of  great  satis- 
faction. "  It  is  a  very  remarkable  thing,  my 
dear   lady,"     he    continued,    addressing    the 
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Baroness,  with  a  very  condescending  smile  ; 
"  but  by  some  extraordinary  peculiarity  of 
character,  our  daughter  never  does  propose 
anything  which  does  not,  on  examination, 
prove  to  be  exactly  the  best  thing,  under  the 
circumstances,  that  could  be  proposed.  I 
have  no  doubt,  that  race,  and  inherited  talent, 
have  a  good  deal  to  do  with  this  ;  and  it  is  a 
species  of  especial  blessing,  for  which  we 
ought  to  be  exceedingly  thankful.  Indeed, 
I  am  by  no  means  certain  that  it  would  not 
be  proper  to  cause  Father  Alaric  to  make 
allusion  to  it,  either  on  the  fete  day  of  our 

daughter,  or  any  other  solemnity  which " 

"  Indeed,  papa,  you  do  not  know  half 
Madame  Odenthal's  good  qualities  yet !"  ex- 
claimed Gertrude,  (who,  like  a  "  chartered 
libertine"  as  she  was,  scrupled  not  to  inter- 
rupt her  grandiloquent  papa  now  and  then, 
when  she  fancied  her  mother  would  be  spared 
something  she  did  not  like  to  hear  thereby). 
"  She  knows  so  much  !  And  then  her  being 
an  Englishwoman  is  such  a  great  advantage 
to  me ;  for  though  mamma  speaks  it,  I  be- 
lieve, quite  as  well  as  a  native,  I  do  not  profit 
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by  it  half  so  much  as  I  ought  to  do.  But 
it  is  more  polite,  you  know,  to  address  Ma- 
dame Odenthal  in  her  native  language." 

"  There  again !"  exclaimed  the  proud 
father ;  "  that  is  an  idea  quite  worthy  of  a 
reigning  prince,  receiving  an  ambassador  !" 

'■  Oh  !  my  dear  papa !  That  is  exactly 
what  I  should  like  to  do !"  cried  Gertrude, 
clasping  her  hands,  and  speaking  with  great 
energy. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  do  justice  by 
description  to  the  look  of  the  Baron  as  he 
gazed  at  her  while  she  uttered  this  tirade. 
The  reader  may  easily  understand  what  was 
passing  in  her  mind  better  than  her  mother 
could  do  ;  for  she,  good  lady,  had  never  been 
initiated  into  Gertrude's  mysterious  passion 
for  royalty,  and  for  everything  connected 
with,  or  approaching  it.  But  her  father,  not- 
withstanding his  constitutional  slowness  of 
comprehension,  understood  her  thoughts  per- 
fectly, and  in  his  heart  of  hearts,  he  breathed 
"  Amen  !" 
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CHAPTER  II. 

The  proposal  made  by  Gertrude,  that 
Madame  Odenthal  should  take  up  her  re- 
sidence  at  the  castle,  was  immediately  acted 
upon  ;  and  evidently  to  the  great  satisfaction  of 
all  the  persons  concerned.  The  idea  of  being 
useful  to  the  benefactors  of  her  son,  would 
have  made  a  much  less  _  agreeable  proposal 
welcome  to  Madame  Odenthal  herself;  and 
as  to  Rupert,  he  only  felt  that  the  state  of 
things  thus  suddenly  brought  about,  so  com- 
pletely realized  all  his  fancy  could  have  sug- 
gested, had  that  faculty  been  taxed  to  sketch 
what   he  could  have   most    desired  ;    that  he 
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almost  feared  he  was  dreaming,  and  should 
wake,  and  find  that  "  there  was  no  such 
thing." 

Gertrude,  of  course,  was  pleased,  for  the 
scheme  was  her  own ;  and  as  for  the  poor 
Baroness,  she  felt  that  the  gratification  of  the 
wish  so  long  delayed  had  come  to  her  at  a 
time  when  it  was  infinitely  more  valuable 
than  it  could  have  been  at  any  other. 

But,  notwithstanding  all  this  measureless 
content  on  all  sides,  an  event  was  threatening, 
and  even  fast  approaching,  which  was  prog- 
nosticated by  none,  save  Madame  Odenthal ; 
and  even  by  her  it  was  anticipated  as  a  cala- 
mity by  no  means  likely  to  occur  soon,  but 
onlv  as  a  too  certain  termination  of  the  in- 
sidious  malady  she  was  watching. 

But  it  was  the  Baron,  whose  astonishment 
appeared  to  be  as  great  as  it  was  possible 
his  grief  to  be,  at  hearing  that  the  consort  of 
the  reigning  Schwanberg  had  actually  de- 
parted this  life  before  she  had  fully  accom- 
plished two-thirds  of  the  age  which  he  had 
already  reached ! 

The  only   relief  he  found  in  this  amazed 
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state  of  mind,  was  from  the  conviction,  which 
was  the  result  of  long  meditation  on  the  sub- 
ject, that  it  was  greatly  more  likely  that  his 
daughter,  who  so  strikingly  resembled  him  in 
the  powers  of  her  intellect,  should  resemble 
him  also  in  longevity,  than  that  she  should 
unite  her  mother's  physical  weakness  to  his 
own  intellectual  strength. 

Having,  by  the  force  of  reasoning,  brought 
himself  to  this  conclusion,  he  determined  to 
bear — and  he  did  bear — his  loss  with  every 
appearance  of  the  most  heroic  philosophy. 

The  brave-hearted,  stalwart  Rupert  wept 
secretly,  as  even  a  stout  man  may  weep,  who 
feels  that  he  has  lost  a  friend  to  whom  the 
whole  world  could  never,  in  his  estimation, 
show  an  equal ;  and  the  young  man's  mother 
forgot  her  own  grief,  as  she  watched  and  com- 
prehended his. 

But  who  can  paint  the  feelings  of  the  mi- 
serable Gertrude  ?  She  meditated,  day  and 
night,  upon  her  own  condition,  and  felt  that 
^he  was  a  wreck. 

The  contrast  between  the  characters  of  her 
father  and    her   mother,    would  have    taught 
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her  to  feel,  if  nothing  else  had  done  so,  the 
beautiful,  the  brilliant,  the  estimable,  and  the 
loveable  qualities  of  the  latter.  She  felt  too, 
that  in  her  own  nature,  there  was  a  leaven 
that  might  be  likely  enough,  now  she  had 
lost  her,  to  change  all  that  was  good  within 
her,  to  something  greatly  the  reverse.  These 
were  points  in  her  character  which  the  in- 
fluence of  her  mother  had  rendered  compara- 
tively harmless,  but  which  poor  Gertrude  felt 
might  master  her,  now  that  the  restraint  was 
removed  which  had  come  in  a  shape  too  dear 
to  be  resisted ;  for  she  had  loved,  and  hugged, 
the  chain  which  had  restrained  her  wilfulness, 
with  too  deep  and  true  affection  to  render  it 
at  all  likely  that  she  would  ever  break  it. 

But  now  ! 

Without  a  metaphor,  the  poor  girl  trembled 
as  she  looked  forward,  and  thought  of  all 
the  perils  which  were  likely  to  beset  her. 

Her  adoring  father,  her  watchful  companion, 
Madame  Odenthal,  her  kind  friend  Rupert, 
ay,  and  every  servant  in  the  castle,  looked  at 
her  pale  cheek  and  altered  eye,  and  pitied 
her. 
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But  there  was  not  one  among  them  who  had 
any  true  notion  of  the  real  state  of  her  mind, 
or  the  degree  in  which  she  suffered.  They 
were,  however,  all  right  in  one  opinion,  which 
the  experience  (greater  or  less)  of  each  en- 
abled them  all  to  form ;  for  they  all  consoled 
themselves  by  the  conviction  that  this  depth 
of  sorrow  could  not  last  for  ever  ..."  for, 
if  it  did,"  as  the  old  housekeeper  very  justly 
observed,  "  the  young  lady  must  needs  follow 
her  mother  to  the  family  vault;  for  nobody 
who  knows  anything  about  what  coidd  kill, 
or  what  could  cure,  would  be  fool  enough  to 
doubt  that  die  she  must,  if  she  went  on  long 
in  that  fashion." 

And  Gertrude  did  not  die  ;  for  harvest  does 
not  follow  seed-time  with  more  benignant  cer- 
tainty,  than  that  mysterious  process  takes 
place  by  which  the  suffering  caused  by  the 
death  of  those  we  love,  is  healed. 

There  was,  too,  another  power  in  action,  by 
which  Gertrude  was  greatly  assisted  in  her 
efforts  to  resume  her  former  occupations  ;  and 
tn is  was  a  sort  of  self-esteem,  or  rather  a  long- 
ing for  self-esteem,  which  she  knew  she  could 
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only  obtain  by  conquering  the  heart-sinking 
despondency  which  had  beset  her ;  for,  as  her 
solitary  musings  most  truly  told  her,  it  was 
not  only  the  piercing  grief  for  her  mother's 
loss  which  had  thus  broken  her  spirit,  but  a 
selfish  and  cowardly  feeling  about  her  own 
welfare. 

"  If,  indeed,"  she  inwardly  exclaimed,  "  I 
am  so  utterly  incapable  of  guiding  myself,  I 
am  both  unworthy  to  live,  and  unworthy  to  call 
myself  her  child.  But,  God  help  me  !  I  some- 
times think  that  I  hardly  know  right  from 
wrong  !" 

Once  awakened,  however,  to  the  necessity 
of  deciding  this  tremendous  question  for  her- 
self, her  energy  and  her  health  returned  ;  and 
whatever  blunders  she  might  make,  or  what- 
ever other  risks  she  might  run,  that  of  prema- 
turely entering  the  family  vault  was  not  among 
them. 

This  amendment  in  her  health  and  spirits 
did  not  take  place  without  her  being  fully  con- 
scious of  it ;  and  she  rejoiced  at  it,  not  only 
as  a  relief  from  suffering,  but  as  a  proof  that 
she  was  neither  too  weak  nor  too  wilful  to 
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conquer  a  state  of  mind  which  she  knew  was 
pernicious  to  her  welfare. 

Pretty  nearly  the  first  use  that  she  made  of 
her  recovered  activity  of  mind,  was  to  set 
about  arranging  such  a  scheme  for  her  domestic 
life  as  might  ensure  her  that  nearly  first  of 
blessings,  a  perfect  command  of  her  time,  and 
yet  surround  her  with  such  an  appearance  of 
domestic  surveillance  as  might  set  gossip  at 
defiance. 

But  how  was  this  to  be  achieved  ?  How 
was  she  to  obtain  the  personal  and  intellectual 
freedom  so  indispensable  to  the  happiness  of 
such  a  mind  as  hers,  and  yet  preserve  the  ex- 
ternal appearance  of  living  under  the  influence 
of  such  authority  as  a  young  girl  of  seventeen 
ought  to  acknowledge  and  submit  to  ? 

But,  difficult  as  the  question  certainly  was, 
her  first  thought  solved  it,  though  in  a  way 
that  few  besides  herself,  if  placed  in  the  same 
situation,  would  have  ventured  to  propose. 

Her  first  thought  suggested  the  idea  that, 
of  all  the  persons  she  had  ever  seen,  Madame 
Odenthal  was  the  only  one  whom  she  should 
like  to  have  with  her,  in  the   three-fold  capa- 

c  2 
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city    of    governess,    companion,    and    chape- 
ron. 

When  the  humble  position  in  which  she 
had  been  accustomed  to  see  Father  Alaric's 
sister  was  considered  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
inordinate  love  of  everything  precisely  the 
reverse  which  constituted  the  master-passion 
of  her  father,  was  contemplated  on  the  other, 
it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  she  ever  found 
courage  to  attempt  so  desperate  an  under- 
taking as  the  convincing  the  Baron  von  Schwan- 
berg  that  the  most  proper  person  he  could 
select  to  superintend  the  important  business 
of  completing  her  education,  and,  subse- 
quently, the  more  important  business  still,  of 
acting  as  her  chaperon  in  society,  was  the 
quiet-looking  Madame  Odenthal. 

But  the  young  Baroness  Gertrude  being 
very  decidedly  of  opinion  that  she  should 
prefer  this  arrangement  to  any  other  that 
suggested  itself  to  her,  she  determined,  with- 
out a  moment's  hesitation,  that  the  attempt 
should  be  made. 

Whether  the  confidence  she  felt  that  she 
should  succeed  arose  chiefly  from  her  know- 
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ledge  of  her  father's  character,  or  from  the 
consciousness  of  her  own,  may  be  doubtful. 

It  would  be  long  to  tell,  and  needless  too, 
how  she  contrived  to  place  the  question  before 
him,  so  as  to  make  all  that  was  really  in  favour 
of  it  convey  to  his  mind  not  only  its  own 
rational  weight,  but  with  it  an  ingenious 
superstructure,  speedily  constructed  after  such 
a  fashion  as  to  touch  his  monomaniacal  passion 
for  being  supreme. 

She  painted,  with  an  eloquence  which  posi- 
tively made  him  shudder,  the  possible,  nay, 
the  probable  airs  of  authority  which  such  per- 
sons as  were  usually  selected  for  such  a  situa- 
tion were  likely  to  assume  ;  and,  at  length, 
summed  up  her  pleadings  by  saying,  "  If  you 
and  I,  my  dearest  father,  were,  in  our  charac- 
ters and  views  of  life,  more  like  the  generality 
of  those  we  see  around  us,  it  would  be  well 
for  us  to  select  for  this  situation  a  person  who 
might  be  supposed  capable  of  adding  dignity 
to  our  establishment ;  but,  as  it  is,  it  appears 
to  me  that  all  our  dignity  must  emanate  from 

OURSELVES." 

There    was   something   in    the   manner   in 
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which  the  young  Baroness  spoke  these  words, 
as  well  as  in  the  words  themselves,  which  com- 
pletely overpowered  every  objection.  They 
seemed  to  find  a  thrice-repeating  echo  in  his 
heart. 

In  short,  the  cause  was  won ;  and  all  that 
Gertrude  had  left  to  do,  in  order  to  have  this 
important  affair  settled  exactly  in  her  own 
way,  was  to  persuade  Madame  Odenth'al  to 
undertake  the  performance  of  duties  for  which 
she  knew  herself,  poor,  dear  woman,  to  be  most 
particularly  unfit. 

But  here  again  Gertrude  proved  herself 
equal  to  the  performance  of  a  very  difficult 
task,  and  she  set  about  it,  too,  with  consider- 
able ingenuity,  and  with  a  variation  in  her 
method  which  proved  her  to  possess  consider- 
able insight  into  other  characters  besides  that 
of  her  father. 

Nor  was  she,  on  this  occasion,  under  any 
necessity  of  affecting  what  she  did  not  feel, 
which,  to  do  her  justice,  was  a  great  relief  to 
her.  She  painted  her  own  situation  very  nearly 
such  as  it  really  was,  described  the  heavy  charge 
which  the  loss  of  her   mother   had  brought 
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upon  her,  with  equal  truth  and  feeling,  and 
concluded  her  appeal  by  quietly  desiring  her 
humble,  but  sympathizing  friend,  to  paint  to 
herself  what  her  condition  would  be,  if,  upon 
her  refusing  the  situation  thus  offered  to  her, 
her  father  should  take  upon  himself  the  task 
of  choosing  another  to  fulfil  it. 

Both  Gertrude  and  Madame  Odenthal,  with 
equal  propriety  and  good  feeling,  avoided  all 
broad  allusions  to  the  peculiarities  which  might 
be  likely  to  render  his  selection  a  source  of 
suffering  ;  but  she  ended  this  appeal  by  say- 
ing, "  Remember  what  my  mother  was  !  Re- 
member how  she  loved  me  ! — and  remember, 
too,  as  freshly  as  I  do,  how  she  loved  you  ! .  . . 
And  having  dwelt  a  little  on  these  thoughts, 
refuse,  if  you  can,  to  come  between  me  and 
the  suffering  which  must  fall  upon  me,  as  the 
inevitable  consequence  of  such  refusal." 

The  eyes  of  Madame  Odenthal  filled  with 
tears,  as  she  looked  at,  and  listened  to,  her. 

"  I  am  afraid  you  know,  my  dear,"  she  re- 
plied, "that  I  have  not  strength  of  mind 
enough  to  refuse  you ;  and,  in  truth,  it  is  only 
my  belief  in  your  having  greater  firmness  than 
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myself,  which  can  at  all  justify  my  yielding. 
It  is  yon,  clear  child,  who  must  teach  me  the 
way  1  am  to  go,  and  not  I  who  must  teach 
you.  Of  course,  I  am  not  alluding  to  any 
matters  of  importance,  for,  on  such  points,  I 
do  truly  believe  that  there  can  never  be  any 
difference  of  opinion  between  us.  But  it  is 
concerning  all  matters  of  etiquette  that  you 
will  find  me  so  utterly  ignorant  as  may,  I  fear, 
be  very  inconvenient  to  you." 

"I  have  no  doubt  you  are  right,  Madame 
Odenthal,"  replied  Gertrude,  very  frankly. 
"  The  probability  of  this  inconvenience  has 
not  escaped  me ;  but  having  been  very  cere- 
moniously brought  up  myself,  I  have  all  the 
routine  of  ceremony  at  my  fingers'  ends  ;  and 
if  you,  my  dear  Madame  Odenthal,  will  con- 
descend to  learn  from  me  the  recondite  myste- 
ries of  entrances  and  exits,  and  when  to  walk 
forward,  and  when  to  walk  backwards,  and  all 
the  ingenious  varieties  of  bowings  and  bend- 
ings,  from  the  angle  which  threatens  absolute 
prostration,  to  the  rapid  little  miniature  dip, 
skilfully  imitated  from  the  graceful  curtsey  of 
a  jointed  doll, — if  you  will  first  give  your  whole 
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heart  and  intellect  to  this  branch  of  aristo- 
cratic learning,  you  will  find  all  the  rest  ex- 
tremely easy.  You  will  have,  indeed,  to  put 
your  ringers  in  a  particular  angle  at  the  dis- 
tance of  about  an  inch  from  your  lips,  and 
make  them  perform  a  sort  of  pantomimic 
manoeuvre,  which  means,  by  being  interpreted, 
a  vast  variety  of  both  courteous  and  affec- 
tionate greetings.  But,  in  short,  my  dear, 
kind  friend,  if  you  do  but  love  me  well  enough 
to  put  your  common  sense  upon  the  shelf  for 
a  few  moments,  now  and  then,  while  I  am 
exerting  my  somewhat  dormant  energies  in 
giving  you  lessons  in  the  fine  arts,  I  have  not 
the  slightest  doubt  that  we  shall  both  of  us 
be  admired  as  most  distinguished  individuals, 
wherever  we  go." 

There  was  really  as  much  truth  as  playful- 
ness in  all  this ;  and  when  the  grateful  and 
kind-hearted  Madame  Odenthal  had  once 
made  up  her  mind  to  believe  that  by  accept- 
ing the  situation  offered  to  her,  she  might 
really  contribute  to  the  comfort  of  the  mo- 
therless Gertrude,  there  were  no  more  diffi- 
culties to  be  conquered. 
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Gertrude  very  faithfully  kept  her  promise, 
and  became  an  admirable  mistress  of  forms 
and  ceremonies ;  and,  as  the  tall  slight  form 
of  Madame  Odenthal,  and  her  fine  features, 
were  happily  the  reverse  of  every  thing  de- 
scribed by  the  tremendous  epithet,  vulgar- 
looking,  the  wilful  heiress  not  seldom  congra- 
tulated herself  upon  the  undaunted  courage 
she  had  displayed  in  venturing  to  select  for 
her  chaperon,  one  of  the  very  last  people  in 
the  world,  whom  any  one  living  in  the  world, 
[but  herself,]  would  have  thought  of  instal- 
ling in  such  an  office.  And  yet,  it  is  very 
possible  that  she  selected  the  only  person 
who  could  have  filled  it,  without  becoming,  in 
some  way  or  other,  an  annoyance  to  her. 
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CHAPTER   III. 

The  clever  train  of  argument  by  which  the 
young  Baroness  had  contrived  to  convince  her 
father  that  he  assuredly  had  the  power  of 
making  any  one  great,  whom  it  was  his  will 
to  declare  so,  had  proved  very  perfectly  satis- 
factory ;  but  nevertheless  he  was,  as  he  pri- 
vately confessed  to  his  daughter,  a  good  deal 
surprised  at  the  appearance  of  Madame  Oden- 
thal,  on  the  first  occasion  that  he  saw  her 
officiate  in  fall  dress,  as  her  companion  and 
dame  de  compagnie. 

The  mournful  period  of  strict  domestic  se- 
clusion being  over,   Gertrude,  who  knew  her 
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• 

father  well,  had  determined  to  profit  by  this 
first  occasion,  in  order  at  once  to  produce  the 
effect  which  she  felt  might  be  of  so  much 
serious  importance  to  her  future  comfort. 

The  Baron  had  invited  a  rather  large  party 
of  noble  neighbours,  in  honour  of  the  highly 
distinguished  guest  of  one  of  them,  who  had 
favoured  the  neigbourhood  with  his  presence, 
for  the  purpose  of  enjoying  the  field  sports  for 
which  it  was  celebrated. 

As  Gertrude  had  no  intention  of  introducing 
Madame  Odenthal  as  a  relative,  there  was  no 
occasion  for  her  being  in  mourning  ;  but  ne- 
vertheless the  young  lady  in  selecting  her 
dress,  the  choice  of  which  was  referred  with 
laughing  indifference  wholly  to  her,  decided 
that  she  should  wear  black  velvet,  which, 
though  not  mourning,  might  pass  as  that  of  a 
distant  connection,  or  very  intimate  family 
friend. 

If  Gertrude  had  been  an  artist,  she  could 
not  have  dressed  her  friend  with  more  suc- 
cessful effect. 

In  a  word,  the  wilful  girl  being  determined 
that  nothing  should  be  wanting  to  produce 
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the  effect  she  desired,  had  contrived  to  make 
the  poor,  but  still  very  handsome  widow,  look 
exceedingly  like  a  somewhat  reserved,  but  very 
pleasing  woman  of  fashion. 

Iu  order  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  her 
father's  betraying  any  inconvenient  feeling  of 
astonishment  on  first  beholding  the  metamor- 
pilosis  thus  produced,  Gertrude  had  contrived 
that  the  Baron  should  be  in  her  dressing- 
room  when  Madame  Odenthal,  according  to 
promise,  entered  it  in  full  costume,  in  order 
to  know  if  the  final  arrangements  of  Teresa 
were  approved. 

The  old  gentleman's  first  movement  was  to 
rise  from  his  chair,  and  make  her  a  profound 
bow  ;  but  his  next,  which  was  produced  by 
her  venturing  to  smile  as  she  perceived  his 
mistake,  was  to  stagger  back  to  his  chair,  very 
much  as  he  might  have  done  if  she  had  pushed 
him  into  it. 

He  speedily  recovered  himself,  however, 
and  as  he  was  not  a  man  to  be  long  awed  by 
the  aspect  of  any  nobility  only  accorded  by 
Heaven,  he  said  to  his  daughter,  without  any 
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sort  of  ceremony,  "  I  should  wish  to  speak 
with  you  alone,  my  dear  Gertrude." 

Whereupon  Madame  Odenthal  glided  from 
the  room  with  the  very  least  delay  possible. 

"  Upon  my  word,  my  love,  this  is  one  of 
the  most  extraordinary  things  that  I  ever  re- 
member to  have  witnessed,"  said  he.  ...  "It 
certainly  is  very  extraordinary  !  Very  extra- 
ordinary indeed !  I  am  quite  aware  that  I 
have  influence,  my  dear  Gertrude,  but  I  will 
frankly  confess  to  you,  my  child,  that  I  had 
no  idea,  till  you  pointed  it  out  to  me,  of  the 
sort  of  influence  which  it  is  evident  I  possess 
upon  the  appearance  and  manners  of  those 
who  approach  me." 

"You  see  then,  that  T  was  right,  papa, 
about  Madame  Odenthal.  I  felt  quite  sure 
that  if  you  placed  her  in  the  situation  she  now 
holds  in  your  family,  a  very  short  time  would 
suffice  to  make  her,  both  in  manner  and  ap- 
pearance, all  that  you  would  wish  her  to  be." 

"You  were  right  in  so  thinking,  Gertrude," 
he  replied,  with  great  solemnity  ;  "  and  I 
have  no  doubt,  my  dear,"  he  added,  "  that 
you  were  also  right  in  the  reason  you  gave 
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for  thinking  so.  You  said,  as  I  well  remem- 
ber, that  I  ought  to  be  the  source  of  dignity 
to  those  around  me,  and  not  to  receive  it 
from  them." 

"  Yes,  papa,  and  I  think  so  still,"  replied 
his  daughter,  gravely. 

Thus  far  everything  had  succeeded  so  per- 
fectly according  to  the  wishes  of  the  young- 
lady,  that  there  really  seemed  to  be  some 
danger  of  her  following  her  father's  example, 
and  fancying  that  her  will  was  to  be  law  in 
all  things. 

There  was  still,  however,  one  more  expe- 
riment to  be  made,  before  she  could  feel  quite 
certain  that  her  self-willed  contrivances  re- 
specting the  station  which  she  wished  Madame 
Odenthal  to  fill,  would  be  approved  by  her 
son. 

Rupert  had  never  yet  seen  his  gentle  mo- 
ther robed  in  black  velvet,  and  looking  like  a 
duchess ;  and  she  had  some  slight  doubts  as 
to  his  approving  for  her,  what  seemed  to  have 
so  near  an  approach  to  child's  play.  Jt  was 
therefore  not  quite  without  a  little  nervous 
agitation  that  she  awaited  an  occasion  of  this 
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first  dinner  party,  the  moment  of  his  entering 
the  drawing-room. 

She  might  have  spared  herself  this  annoy- 
ance, if  it  was  one,  by  having  contrived  that 
he,  as  well  as  the  Baron,  should  see  her  in 
her  robes  of  office  in  private.  But,  for  some 
fanciful  reason  or  other,  Gertrude  did  not 
choose  this,  and,  on  the  contrary,  had  made 
Madame  Odenthal  promise  that  she  would 
carefully  avoid  his  doing  so. 

It  was  not  therefore  till  he  entered  the 
drawing-room,  after  the  last  guest  had  ar- 
rived, on  the  day  I  am  describing,  that  this 
wonderful  metamorphosis  met  his  eye. 

At  the  first  glance  he  positively  did  not 
know  her.  He  only  saw  before  him  a  very 
handsome,  middie-aged  lady  of  fashion  ;  but 
when  she  met  his  gaze,  he  felt  that  it  was  his 
mother  who  smiled  upon  him,  and  he  cer- 
tainly felt  also,  that  any  man  might  be  proud 
of  such  a  mother. 

And  then  his  eye  glanced,  almost  involun- 
tarily, from  her  to  the  young  Baroness. 

The  glance  which  he  met  in  return,  seemed 
sparkling  with  a  sort  of  happy  triumph  which 
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was  quite  unintelligible,  unless  this  wondrous 
change  was  her  own  work. 

Gertrude  had  not  intended  that  he  should 
discover  this,  and  had  hinted  as  much  to  Ma- 
dame Odenthal,  who,  on  her  part,  had  kept 
her  promise  of  secrecy  very  faithfully,  consi- 
dering it  only  as  a  playful  whim. 

But  though  Madame  Odenthal  was  faithful 
to  her,  she  was  not  faithful  to  herself;  for  her 
sparkling  eye,  her  brilliant  colour,  and  her 
involuntarv,  but  most  radiant  smile,  revealed 
the  secret. 

Thus  much  it  is  easy  to  tell ;  but  it  is  less 
so  to  explain  why  his  discovery  of  its  being 
the  will,  or  whim,  of  the  heiress  of  Schwan- 
berg,  to  render  his  mother  the  most  distin- 
guished-looking person  in  the  society,  should 
produce  so  great  a  change  in  all  his  own  feel- 
ings towards  her. 

The  philosophical  part  of  the  world  tell 
us,  that  we  are  all  of  us  what  circumstances 
make  us  ;  and  this  is  true,  if  we  go  far  enough 
back  to  look  for  the  circumstances :  but  in 
the  case  of  Gertrude,  it  was  scarcely  needful 
to  go  farther  back  than  her  own  birth.     Her 
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mother  was  a  very  admirable  person  in  many 
ways ;  and  Rupert  was  quite  sufficiently 
aware  of  this,  to  think  it  highly  probable  that 
Gertrude,  also,  would  turn  out  to  be  an  ad- 
mirable person  in  many  ways. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  equally  well 
aware  of  what  her  father  was  ;  and  the  oc- 
casional uncertainty  of  temper  and  de- 
meanour, which  he  had  for  some  time  re- 
marked in  the  great  man's  heiress,  was  easily, 
he  thought,  accounted  for,  by  her  equally 
near  relationship  to  him. 

But  he  found  it  very  difficult  to  bring  this 
theory  to  bear  upon  the  whim  which  had  now 
seized  her. 

That  there  was  a  strong  mutual  attachment 
between  Gertrude  and  his  mother,  there  could 
be  no  doubt.  During  the  whole  period  of 
the  Baroness's  illness,  the  thoughtful  kindness 
with  which  each  had  sought  to  spare  fatigue 
and  suffering  to  the  other,  had  been  marked 
by  him  with  equal  pleasure  and  admiration. 
But  her  insisting  upon  it,  that  his  mother 
should  be  made  to  look  like  a  duchess,  could 
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have  nothing  to  do  with  such  feelings  as  w<   < 
manifested  then. 

This  new  whim,  certainly,  was  very  puz- 
zling ;  nor  was  the  effect  upon  himself  less 
so. 

Why  did  he  now,  for  the  first  time,  dis- 
cover that  his  friend,  Adolphe  Steinfeld,  was 
right,  in  thinking  the  eyes  of  Gertrude  not 
only  more  beautiful  than  those  of  her  lovely 
mother,  but  very  decidedly  more  beautiful, 
also,  than  those  of  the  nymph  of  the  fountain, 
or  of  any  other  nymph  that  benignant  nature 
had  ever  created  to  embellish  the  earth  ? 

It  was  a  thrilling,  and  a  very  strange  sort 
of  sensation  which  shot  through  his  heart,  as 
the  new-born  doubt  arose  in  his  mind  as  to 
his  long  established  belief,  that  Gertrude  in- 
herited her  father 's  pride. 

"  Can  I  have  been  mistaken  ?  Can  I  always 
and  for  ever  have  been  mistaken?"  was  a 
(jiiestion  which,  though  only  propounded  by 
himself,  produced  a  very  powerful  effect  upon 
his  spirits. 

The  party  which  was  assembled  that  day 
at  Schloss  Schwanbcrg  was  rather  a   brighter 
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one  than  usual ;  for  it  so  chanced  that  one  of 
the  Baron's  noble  neighbours  had  with  him 
a  newly-married  young  couple,  as  guests,  who 
were  well  calculated  to  embellish  and  enliven 
any  party.  The  bridegroom  was  French,  and 
the  bride  English  ;  and  it  had  but  seldom 
happened  in  that  very  noble  neighbourhood 
that  an  evening  was  passed  with  so  near  an 
approach  to  social  enjoyment. 

Though  the  English  bride  spoke  French 
with  tolerable  facility,  she  freely  confessed, 
that  she  greatly  preferred  speaking  English ; 
and  upon  hearing  Madame  Odenthal  address 
her  son  in  that  language,  she  immediately 
placed  herself  beside  her,  and  smilingly  hailed 
her  as  a  country-woman. 

It  is  probable  that  people  of  all  lands  speak 
their  own  language  more  gracefully  than  any 
other ;  and  the  English  stranger,  who  was 
herself  too  lovely  not  to  be  an  object  of  at- 
tention, soon  made  Madame  Odenthal  share 
this  honour  with  her ;  for  the  bride  seemed 
very  greatly  to  enjoy  the  pleasant  lang  syne 
recollections  of  her  early  English  days,  con- 
cerning  scenes  which    the    elder   lady  could 
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report   of   quite  freshly,  from  having  visited 
them  more  recently. 

While  this  was  going  on  in  one  part  of  the 
room,  the  husband  of  the  beautiful  bride  was 
vaunting  with  great  energy  in  another,  the 
extraordinary  beauty  of  his  lady's  voice,  boldly 
declaring,  that  she  had  no  reason  to  shrink 
from  competition  either  with  the  voices  of 
Germany  or  of  Italy.  Whereupon,  the  young 
Baroness  Gertrude  so  earnestly  expressed  her 
hope  that  she  would  kindly  place  herself  at  the 
excellent  pianoforte,  which  stood  ready  for  use 
in  the  middle  of  the  room,  that  the  proud 
bridegroom  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of 
insisting  upon  it  that  she  should  do  so,  and 
sing  a  certain  English  song,  which,  as  he  said, 
had  greatly  contributed  to  the  good  work  of 
converting  her  into  a  French  wife. 

The  pretty  bride,  who  was  really  as  free 
from  all  sorts  of  affectation  as  it  was  well 
possible  for  a  pretty  bride  to  be,  made  but  a 
feeble  resistance,  and  concluded  her  smiling 
remonstrance  by  saying,  that  if  Madame 
Odenthal  would  sit  by  her,  she  would  consent; 
for  that  she  had  a  sad  trick  of  forgetting  the 
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words  of  a  song,  and  that  in  such  a  case  she 
could  only  hope  for  help  from  a  country- 
woman. 

So  saying,  she  passed  her  arm  under  that 
of  the  dame  de  compagnie,  and  they  proceeded 
together  to  the  pianoforte. 

Her  enamoured  vounsr  husband  had  reallv 
said  very  little  more  in  praise  of  her  singing 
than  it  deserved ;  and  she  performed  the  song 
he  asked  for,  not  only  in  very  good  style,  but 
without  requiring  the  aid  of  her  country- 
woman to  prompt  her. 

The  usual  effect  of  such  a  performance,  of 
course,  followed,  and  Madame  de  Hauteville 
was  earnestly  entreated  to  sing  again  ;  and 
then,  the  genuine  love  of  music  being  strong 
within  her,  she  declared  herself  quite  ready 
to  sing  again,  provided  some  one  else  would 
sing  also.  Whereupon,  Gertrude  playfully 
and  gracefully  offered  her  services ;  and 
though  her  performance  was  by  no  means 
equal  in  excellence  to  that  of  her  guest,  it 
was  good  enough  to  deserve,  and  receive  ap- 
plause, as  well  as  to  justify  the  eager  claim 
for  another  song,  from  Madame  de  Hauteville. 
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"  Do  you  ever  sing  English,  dear  Ba- 
roness ?"  demanded  the  bride. 

"Alas!  no,"  answered  Gertrude.  "I  wish 
I  did!" 

"  I  wish  so  too,  my  dear,  as  in  that  case 
we  might  manage  a  duet  together,"  replied 
Madame  de  Hauteville.  "  Is  there  nobody," 
she  added,  turning  to  Madame  Odenthal,  who 
was  standing  near  her;  "is  there  nobody  here 
who  could  manage  to  sing  this  with  me?" 
pointing,  as  she  spoke,  to  a  page  which  she 
had  opened  in  a  miscellaneous  volume  of 
music,  which  lay  on  the  pianoforte. 

Gertrude  only  answered  by  dolefully  shak- 
ing her  head ;  but  Madame  Odenthal  smiled, 
and  looked  towards  her  son,  who,  with  several 
others,  was  standing  near  the  instrument. 

The  lively  English  lady  caught  the  smile, 
and  immediately  interpreted  it. 

"That  gentleman  sings,  does  he?"  said 
she.  "  Then  pray  present  him,  and  I  will  try 
to  persuade  him  to  sing  this  duet  with  me." 

Now  it  so  happened,  that  during  the  whole 
of  Rupert's  long  residence  at  the  castle,  no- 
bod  v  in  it  had  ever  heard  him  sing — for  no- 
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body  iii  it  had  ever  asked  him  to  do  so ;  but 
the  fact  was,  that  he  had  not  only  great  love 
for  music,  but  he  had  also  a  very  fine  voice, 
and  though  with  little  science,  possessed 
sufficient  taste  to  enable  him  to  sing  very 
charmingly. 

His  priestly  uncle  was,  in  the  sacred  line, 
a  very  good  musician  also,  and  possessed, 
German -like,  a  very  tolerable  pianoforte,  by 
the  help  of  which,  he  had  not  only  taught  his 
young  parishioners  to  sing  abundance  of  can- 
ticles, but  had  made  his  nephew  a  very  tole- 
rable musician. 

As  neither  his  mother,  however,  his  uncle, 
nor  himself,  had  ever  conceived  the  idea  that 
this  very  ordinary  rational  faculty  could  be  of 
any  essential  use  to  him,  he  had  been  rather 
permitted,  than  encouraged  to  indulge  it ; 
and  excepting  occasionally  in  the  long-clay 
season,  when  he  rose  with  the  lark,  he  had 
rarely  profited  by  the  remote  situation  of  the 
library,  in  which  Gertrude's  practising  piano 
stood,  in  order  to  indulge  himself  by  the 
sound  of  it. 

But,  notwithstanding  all  this  well-behaved 
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prudence,  Rupert  loved  music  quite  well 
enough  to  enjoy  exceedingly  this  very  novel 
mode  of  passing  an  evening  in  the  stiff  draw- 
ing-room of  Schloss  Schwanberg.  Neverthe- 
less, he  was  a  good  deal  startled  by  Madame 
de  Hauteville's  abrupt  demand  upon  him,  and 
for  a  moment  scarcely  knew  how  to  answer 
her.  The  Baron,  indeed,  was  so  completely 
occupied  in  explaining  to  the  nobleman  of  the 
highest  rank  in  the  company  the  manner  in 
which  he  administered  the  territorial  laws  of 
the  domain  around  him,  that  Rupert  was  quite 
aware  that  he  ran  no  risk  of  offending  him, 
either  by  granting  or  refusing  the  request 
so  eagerly  made  to  him. 

But  the  idea  that  either  his  mother,  or  Ger- 
trude, should  think  he  blundered  in  his  man- 
ner of  replying  to  this  very  unexpected  demand, 
was  annoying. 

If  the  thing  had  happened  the  day  before, 
it  would  have  been  the  eye  of  his  mother  that 
he  would  have  sought,  in  order  to  ask  for 
counsel ;  but  now  it  was  not  to  her,  but  to 
the  young  Baroness  that  his  first  glance  was 
directed  ;  and  the  appeal  was    answered  by  a 
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look  of  such  radiant  satisfaction,  and  bright 
encouragement,  that  he  had  bowed  his  con- 
sent almost  before  he  knew  what  he  was  doing. 

So  no  more  time  was  lost ;  the  duet  was 
performed  in  very  spirited  and  excellent  style, 
and  rewarded  by  the  applause  it  deserved. 

There  is  nothing,  perhaps,  which  in  mixed 
society  tends  so  promptly  to  produce  a  tone  of 
intimacy  between  persons  otherwise  strangers 
to  each  other,  as  music.  Where  the  love  of  it 
is  genuine,  its  attraction  is  quite  strong  enough 
to  overpower  many  of  the  little  repulsive  eti- 
quettes which  stand  in  the  way  of  easy  inter- 
course with  new  acquaintance ;  and  such  was 
decidedly,  and  very  pleasantly,  its  effect  on  the 
present  occasion. 

The  evening,  instead  of  being  extremely 
dull,  was  extremely  agreeable.  Carriages, 
greatly  to  the  astonishment  of  their  coachmen, 
were  made  to  wait,  nor  did  the  party  permit 
themselves  to  separate  till  arrangements  had 
been  made  for  their  speedily  coming  together 


again. 


The  only  effect  which  all  this  was  likely  to 
produce  on  the  Baron  von  Schwanberg,  was 
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an  unwonted  degree  of  fatigue;  and  such 
would  very  decidedly  have  been  the  case,  had 
not  the  sensation  of  sleepiness  been  over- 
powered by  the  astonishment  he  felt  at  being 
addressed  by  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
among  his  guests,  with  earnest  petitions  to 
name  an  early  day  for  returning  their  visit, 
and  doing  them  the  especial  favour  of  induc- 
ing Madame  Odenthal  and  her  son  to  accom- 
pany him  and  his  daughter. 

Had  the  astonishment  of  the  Baron  been 
a  little  less  overpowering,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  his  reply  would  have  politely,  but 
solemnly,  communicated  the  interesting  infor- 
mation, that  Madame  Odenthal  being  his 
daughter's  hired  companion,  would  certainly 
(with  their  permission)  accompany  her ;  but 
that  her  son,  Mr.  Rupert,  being  only  his 
librarian  and  secretary,  he  could  not  think  of 
taking  such  a  liberty. 

But  he  was  far  from  being  sufficiently  in 
possession  of  his  usual  share  of  comprehension, 
to  be  capable  of  saying  anything  of  the  kind  ; 
all  he  could  do  was  to  stand  in  an  attitude  of 
graceful  dignity,  with  his  heels  together,  and 
his  right  hand  spread  upon  his  breast. 
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His  silence,  however,  was  construed  into  a 
most  amiable  assent ;  one  or  two  early  days 
were  named  by  the  different  petitioners,  which 
the  young  Baroness  was  eagerly  intreated  not 
to  forget,  and  so  they  parted — the  well-pleased 
guests  declaring  that  it  was  the  pleasantest 
day  they  had  ever  passed  at  Schloss  Schwan- 
berg,  and  the  entertainers  feeling  more  dis- 
posed to  retire  to  their  respective  apartments 
than  to  remain  together  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
cussing all  that  had  passed. 

"  Good  night,  papa  !"  was  all  that  Gertrude 
said,  preparatory  to  her  leaving  the  room. 

The  words  seemed  to  rouse  the  Baron 
from  a  state  that  considerably  resembled  a 
dream  ;  and  being  thus  roused,  he  contrived  to 
say,  "  Gertrude  !  come  to  me  to-morrow  morn- 
ing, for  a  few  minutes,  before  breakfast.  I  wish 
to  speak  to  you." 

"  Yes,  papa,  I  will,"  was  her  dutiful  reply ; 
and  having  uttered  it  she  glided  out  of  the 
room,  followed  by  her  dame  de  compagnie. 
Rupert  had  politely  attended  the  departing 
ladies  to  their  carriages,  and  did  not  again 
make  his  appearance  in  the  drawing-room. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Faithful  to  her  promise,  Gertrude  failed 
not  to  make  her  appearance  on  the  following 
morning,  precisely  at  the  time  and  place  at 
which  she  knew  her  father  would  be  expecting 
her.  His  heavy,  handsome  features  wore  the 
look  of  firm-set  self-importance,  which  was, 
indeed,  the  only  expression,  excepting  that  of 
weariness,  which  they  were  capable  of  as- 
suming. 

"  Good  morning,  Baroness  Gertrude,"  he 
said,  awaiting  her  approach  with  an  extended 
hand.  "  It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  me  to  see 
you,  my  dear,  but  particularly  so  just  now, 
when  so  remarkable  an  instance  has  occurred 
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to  justify  the  opinion  you  lately  expressed  to 
me,  concerning  our  present  domestic  arrange- 
ments in  the  drawing-room." 

For  a  moment  Gertrude  employed  herself  in 
drawing  forward  a  chair;  an  operation  to 
which  she  gave  too  much  attention  to  permit 
her  looking  in  her  father's  face,  as  she  re- 
plied, "  I  thought  you  would  be  pleased, 
papa,  at  the  brilliant  manner  in  which  every 
thing  went  off  yesterday." 

"  Of  course,  my  dear,  of  course,"  he  replied, 
with  a  stiff  inclination  of  the  head,  that  seemed 
intended  for  a  complimentary  bow.  "  There 
could  be  no  doubt,  I  should  hope,"  he  con- 
tinued, "  that  an  entertainment  given  at  my 
house,  and  at  which  myself  and  my  daughter 
presided,  would  be  a  brilliant  one.  But  the 
subject  upon  which  I  particularly  wished  to 
speak  to  you  now,  relates  to  other  matters. 
You  are  certainly  a  very  clever  young  lady, 
and  possess  a  power  of  observation  which  I 
have  no  doubt  is  hereditary.  But  neverthe- 
less it  is  scarcely  possible,  my  dear,  that  you 
can,  at  your  age,  have  arrived  at  that  steady 
sort  of  observation  which  I  now  possess,  and 
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which  you  yourself  already  possess  in  no  com- 
mon degree,  as  you  proved  to  me  a  month  or 
two  ago,  upon  an  occasion  which  has,  in  fact, 
led  to  the  results  upon  which  I  now  wish  to 
speak  to  you." 

Gertrude  was  sitting  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  fire,  the  heat  of  which  appeared  to  be 
oppressive  to  her  ;  for  almost  without  waiting 
till  her  father  reached  a  full  stop,  she  left  her 
chair,  in  order  to  take  from  a  distant  table  a 
newspaper,  which  she  seemed  to  fancy  would 
be  useful  to  her  as  a  screen. 

"  Pray,  my  dear,  sit  still !"  said  the  Baron. 
"  I  should  not  have  desired  you  to  come  to 
me  at  so  early  an  hour,  had  I  not  something 
of  importance  to  say  to  you  ....  Do  you 
remember  telling  me,  Gertrude,  at  the  time  to 
which  I  allude,  that  the  persons  whom  I  per- 
mit to  be  habitually  about  me,  ought  to  be 
such  as  would  derive  distinction  from  me,  and 
not  such  as  could,  or  might  fancy  they  could, 
bestow  it  ?" 

"  Oh  !  yes,  papa !  I  remember  our  conver- 
sation quite  well,"  replied  Gertrude,  appearing 
to  find  great  relief  from  her  newspaper. 
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"  And  yet,  my  dear,  though  this  very  just 
and  proper  way  of  thinking  must  have  come 
into  your  head  naturally,  and  merely,  as  I  take 
it,  on  account  of  your  being  my  daughter ;  I 
don't  believe  that  your  thoughts,  clever  as  they 
were,  ever  made  you  expect  to  see  what  you 
witnessed  yesterday.     Did  they,  Gertrude  ?" 

"  Not  exactly,  papa,"  she  replied.  "  But 
you  know,"  she  added,  after  the  pause  of  a 
moment,  "  you  know  that  when  one  mentions 
an  idea,  as  I  did  to  you  in  the  conversation 
you  refer  to,  it  is  only  for  the  sake  of  express- 
ing an  opinion,  and  can  have  no  reference  to 
any  particular  circumstance." 

"  Of  course,  my  dear,  of  course.  I  don't 
mean  to  say  that  you  could  have  known  before- 
hand anything  about  Madame  de  Hauteville. 
What  I  mean  is,  that,  with  all  your  natural 
family  cleverness,  I  don't  think  you  could  have 
ever  expected  to  witness  such  a  strange  scene 
as  you  beheld  at  the  pianoforte  yesterday.  Did 
you,  my  dear  ?"  said  the  Baron,  looking  at  her 
very  earnestly. 

Gertrude  was  at  that  moment  in  greater 
danger  of  seriously  offending  her  father  than 
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she  had  ever  been  before  in  the  whole  course 
of  her  life,  for  she  certainly  did  appear  to  be 
reading  something  in  the  newspaper.  Fortu- 
nately, however,  she  raised  her  eyes,  and  per- 
ceived the  indignant  look  that  was  fixed  upon 
her,  and  which,  doubtless,  was  like  the  light- 
ning which  precedes  thunder — only  a  prelude  to 
the  voice  of  the  storm. 

"  You  puzzle  me  by  your  question,  dear 
papa !"  she  exclaimed,  with  great  quickness  ; 
"and  I  really  scarcely  know  how  to  answer 
you.  How  could  I,  you  know,  before  I  had 
ever  seen  Madame  de  Hauteville — how  could 
I  guess  the  sort  of  impression  the  manners 
and  appearance  of  Madame  Odenthal  were 
likely  to  produce  upon  her?  Nevertheless, 
I  certainly  had  a  general  idea,  that  if  you 
chose  to  patronize  your  secretary's  mother,  all 
your  acquaintance  would  think  they  were  doing 
themselves  honour  by  following  your  example." 

These  calming  words  produced  the  desired 
effect ;  the  Baron  not  onlv  bent  his  head  as  a 
token  that  he  acquiesced  in  her  theory,  but  he 
almost  smiled,  as  he  added  :  "  And  not  only 
his  mother,  but  himself  too,  my  dear   Ger- 
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trude.  Did  you  ever  see  anything  so  ridicu- 
lous as  the  fuss  they  made  about  him  ?  How- 
ever, that  is  their  affair,  you  know,  and  not 
mine  ;  and  I  cannot  deny  that  there  is  some- 
thing very  agreeable  in  seeing  such  really  dis- 
tinguished people  as  those  who  were  here  last 
night,  one  and  all  of  them,  ready  to  fight  for 
the  honour  and  gratification  of  receiving  a  poor 
unknown  boy  at  their  houses,  and  his  mother 
too,  merely  because  I  have  thought  fit  to  pa- 
tronize them  !" 

"  Yes,  papa,  it  is  gratifying,"  replied  Ger- 
trude, with  that  sort  of  quiet  earnestness  with 
which  we  acknowledge  the  feelings  of  which 
we  may  justly  feel  proud. 

"  I  do  assure  you,  my  dear,"  resumed  the 
Baron,  very  solemnly,  "  that  nothing  can  be 
farther  from  my  heart,  and  from  my  character, 
than  any  wish  to  tyrannize  over  the  society 
around  me,  many  of  whom,  I  am  quite  ready 
to  allow,  are  of  very  true  and  pure  nobility ; 
but,  nevertheless,  I  see  no  reason  whatever 
why  I  should  disdain  the  sort  of  homage  which 
they  all  seem  ready  to  pay  me ;  and  it  is, 
therefore,  my  decided  purpose  to   accept  the 
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earnest  invitations  we  received  last  night,  in- 
cluding in  our  family  party,  those,  whose  abode 
in  my  mansion  has  apparently  ennobled,  suffi- 
ciently to  justify  their  being  included  in  it." 

In  this,  Gertrude  very  quietly  acquiesced, 
merely  observing  that  it  was  exactly  what  she 
expected  from  him,  and  that  she  quite  agreed 
with  him  in  thinking  that  he  owed  it  to  him- 
self to  sustain  the  dignity  of  the  position  in 
which  it  was  evident  his  neighbours  considered 
him  to  stand. 

The  immediate  consequence  of  all  this  was, 
a  few  weeks  of  more  frequent  and  more  lively 
meetings  than  had  recently  taken  place  in  the 
neighbourhood  ;  and  when  the  conclusion  of 
the  sporting  season  arrived,  and  dispersed 
them  nearly  all  in  search  of  metropolitan 
gaiety,  in  some  land  or  other,  the  Baron  von 
Schwanberg  had  acquired  such  a  decided 
relish  for  the  enlarged  field  of  influence  which, 
he  fully  believed,  he  had  been  enjoying,  that, 
after  secretly  ruminating  upon  the  subject  for 
a  quiet  (not  to  say  dull)  week  or  two,  he  sud- 
denly  told   his  daughter    that,   having  deeply 
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considered  the  subject,  he  had  come  to  the 
resolution  of  taking  her  to  Paris. 

The  first  effect  of  this  very  unexpected 
news  on  the  heiress  of  Schwanberg  was  to 
make  her  suddenly  look  very  pale  ;  but  before 
her  father  had  time  to  be  alarmed  at  this,  her 
varying  complexion  changed  again,  and  her 
colour  became  much  brighter  than  usual ;  but 
she  remained  silent. 

"  Why  do  you  not  reply  to  what  I  have  said 
to  you,  Gertrude  ?"  said  the  Baron,  somewhat 
sternly. 

"  Because  I  was  too  much  surprised,  I  be- 
lieve, papa,"  she  said ;  but  she  said  it  with 
so  bright  a  smile,  that  he  smiled  too,  as  he 
added :  "  But  I  flatter  myself  that  you  are 
as  much  pleased  as  surprised,  my  dear." 

"  And  more  too,  papa,  if  such  a  scheme 
should  be  really  possible  !"  she  replied. 

"  And  why  should  you  feel  any  doubt  on 
the  subject,  Baroness  Gertrude  ?  Am  I  not 
generally  found  to  be  capable  of  doing  what- 
ever it  is  my  will  to  do?"  said  he,  with  a  sort 
of  stern  dignity,  which  made  her  feel  that  the 
subject  was  not  a  jocose  one. 
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"  Ob,  yes !  dear  papa,"  she  replied,  with 
eagerness  ;  "  I  am  quite  sure  that  if  you  choose 
to  execute  such  a  scheme,  you  will  not  only  do 
it,  but  do  it  well.  But.  of  course,  there  will 
be  a  great  many  tinners  to  be  thought  of  and 
arranged,  before  such  a  journey  can  be  taken. 
It  won't  do  for  you,  papa,"  she  continued, 
very  gravely,  and  fixing  her  eyes  upon  the 
ground,  "  it  will  not  do  for  you  and  me  to  go 
flying  about  the  country  quite  like  ordinary 
people.  We  must,  of  course,  be  attended  by 
something  like  a,  suite." 

"  Of  course  we  must,  Baroness  Gertrude," 
he  replied,  raising  himself  into  the  most  digni- 
fied of  sitting  attitudes.  "  You  cannot  sup- 
pose that  I  have  forgotten  this.  It  may  do 
very  well  for  the  De  Hautevilles,  wdio  really  are 
very  elegant,  fashionable-looking  yonng  people, 
to  travel  about,  as  I  dare  say  they  do,  with  a 
lady's-maid  for  his  wife,  and  a  valet  for  himself; 
but  that  won't  do  for  us,  Gertrude." 

"  Certainly  not,  sir,"  returned  the  young 
lady,  with  a  look  almost  as  dignified  as  his 
own. 

"  As  to  your  personal  attendants,"   he  con- 
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tinned,  "  I  shall  make  no  objection  whatever 
to  your  taking  a  second,  if  you  think  Teresa 
alone  will  not  be  sufficient. " 

"  Thank  you,  dear  papa  !  Teresa  is  a  very 
good  girl,  but  I  don't  want  two  of  them," 
replied  Gertrude,  endeavouring  not  to  smile  ; 
"  but  when  you  talk  of  a  suite,  I  am  sure  you 
do  not  mean  ladies'-maids  and  footmen." 

"  Oh  dear,  no  !  —  certainly  not  —  certainly 
not !"  returned  the  Baron,  eagerly.  "  Madame 
Odenthal,  of  course,  will  be  one  of  our  suite, 
my  dear." 

"  Of  course,  papa,"  she  replied,  quietly ; 
"  for,  at  my  age,  it  would  be  quite  impossible 
that  I  should  appear  in  company  without  her." 

"  Obviously  so — obviously  !"  returned  the 
Baron,  raising  his  hand  with  an  action  which 
was  meant  to  signify  that  this  question  was 
settled,  and  might  be  dismissed. 

Gertrude  bent  her  head  in  acquiescence, 
and  said  no  more. 

The  Baron,  too,  was  silent ;  but  it  was 
evident  that  he  intended  to  say  more  upon 
some  subject  or  other,  because,  upon  his 
daughter's  making  a  slight  movement,  which 
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he  thought  indicated  an  intention  of  leaving 
him,  he  shook  his  head,  and  made  an  expres- 
sive signal  to  her  with  his  fore  finger,  which 
evidently  meant  that  she  was  to  stay  where  she 
was. 

After  this,  her  moving  was,  of  course,  out  of 
the  question,  and  she  prepared  herself  to  wait 
patiently  for  what  was  to  follow. 

The  interval  was  not  a  very  long  one,  though 
it  seemed  so,  for  he  presently  said :  "  And 
about  myself,  Gertrude.  I  really  want  your 
opinion,  my  dear,  as  to  whom  it  would  be  most 
proper  for  me  to  take,  by  way  of  a  gentleman 
attending  upon  my  person.  I  will  confess 
to  you  that  I  should  not  like  this  office  to  be 
tilled  by  a  mere  stranger,  for  I  have  constantly 
observed  through  life,  that  the  deference  and 
respect  which  I  wish  to  inspire,  and  which  are 
so  unquestionably  my  right,  are  not  always 
felt  at  once  by  strangers  when  they  first  ap- 
proach me.  Such  feelings  are  naturally  the 
result  of  knowing  me  as  I  really  am." 

"I  can,  understand   that,   papa,  perfectly/ 
replied  Gertrude. 

"  I  have  no  doubt  vou  do.     You  are  too 
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clever,  too  much  a  Schwanberg,  too  much  my 
own  dear  child,  to  be  at  a  loss  how  to  in- 
terpret it,"  replied  her  father,  affectionately. 
"  And  this  being  the  case,"  he  continued,  "  it 
makes  the  task  of  obtaining  such  a  person  as 
I  want  rather  difficult.  It  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary, you  know,  that  he  should  have  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  gentleman,  as  otherwise  I  should 
not  be  able,  or,  at  any  rate,  I  should  not  be 
willing,  to  let  him  follow  me  into  the  salons  of 
any  noble  persons  with  whom  we  may  become 
acquainted." 

"  Certainly  not,"  replied  Gertrude,  with 
decision,  and  in  the  tone  of  one  who  knew 
perfectly  well  what  they  were  talking  about. 

"  I  was  sure  you  would  agree  with  me,  my 
dear,  quite  sure  of  it.  JBut  now  then,  you 
will  observe,"  pursued  the  Baron,  "  that  our 
power  of  choice  is  very  limited.  In  fact,  my 
dear  child,  I  can  at  this  moment  recollect 
only  two  persons  who  would  be  in  any  way 
proper  to  fill  the  office." 

"  Two  ?"  repeated  Gertrude,  looking  up  at 
him  with  an  aspect  of  considerable  astonish- 
ment. 
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■'  You  misunderstand  me,  my  dear,"  re- 
sumed her  father.  "  I  do  not  mean  that  I 
wish  to  have  two  gentlemen  following  me 
everywhere,  as  a  necessary  part  of  my  suite, 
but  that  I  know  only  of  two  from  which  my 
selection  can  be  made." 

Gertrude  bowed,  in  token  that  she  under- 
stood him. 

"  Now  the  first  who  presents  himself  to  my 
mind,  is  my  confessor." 

"  Father  Alaric !"  exclaimed  Gertrude,  al- 
most with  a  voice  of  dismay. 

"  Yes,  my  dear.  I  think  Father  Alaric 
would  do  extremely  well.  A  priest,  you 
know,  is,  or  ought  to  be,  always  a  gentle- 
man ;  and  Father  Alaric  is  both  too  obser- 
vant of  my  wishes,  and  too  quiet  in  manner, 
to  be  likely  to  expose  himself  to  any  unplea- 
sant observations." 

Gertrude  remained  silent  for  a  moment, 
and  then  replied  ;  "  What  you  say  of  Father 
Alaric  personally,  is  perfectly  just,  dear  papa. 
But  do  you  not  think,  that  your  thus  keeping 
your  confessor  in  constant  personal  attend- 
ance, may  suggest  a  suspicion  that  you   may 
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be  one  of  the  busy  noblemen  who  wish  to 
meddle  too  much  with  the  subject  of  religious 
doctrine  ?  If  you  were  the  Pope  himself, 
you  could  hardly  do  more ;  and  even  if  you 
were  a  Cardinal,  I  think  such  very  close  at- 
tendance of  your  confessor,  might  create  more 
attention,  and  more  suspicion,  too,  in  a  fo- 
reign court,  than  I  think  you  would  find 
convenient." 

"  Mercy  on  me  !"  exclaimed  the  terrified 
Baron,  his  face  becoming  crimson  ;  "  how 
on  earth  could  I  for  a  sino-le  moment  overlook 
so  obvious  an  objection  ?  Of  course,  my  darling 
child,  you  are  right !  A  man  of  my  rank  and 
station,  will  be  watched  as  keenly  as  a  reign- 
ing prince.  No,  no,  I  will  have  no  priest  in 
my  train.  You  are  quite  right,  Gertrude ;  I 
might  have  the  eyes  of  all  Europe  upon  me, 
while  I  was  only  thinking  of  your  amusement, 
my  dear  child,  and  of  the  best  way  of  fin  ding 
a  suitable  alliance  for  you." 

"  Indeed,  my  dear  father,  I  very  truly  re- 
joice at  your  having  avoided  this  peril,"  re- 
turned  Gertrude,  rising.      "  But  I  dare  say 
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you  have  many  other  things  to  think  of,  and  I 
shall  only  interrupt  you  by  staying  here." 

"  But,  Gertrude !  you  forget  that  we  have 
not  yet  settled  who  is  to  be  my  suite.  Pray 
don't  go  away  till  that  point  is  decided." 

Gertrude  quietly  reseated  herself,  and  sat 
in  act  to  hear.  "  Cannot  you  think  of  any 
body,  my  dear  child,  who  might  be  able  to 
fill  this  office,  and  yet  give  us  no  trouble 
whatever  ?  I  do  assure  you  it  would  be  a 
great  relief  to  me,  if  you  could  think  of  such 
a  person." 

"  Indeed,  papa,"  she  replied,  "  I  would, 
with  the  greatest  readiness,  immediately  en- 
deavour to  do  so,  did  I  not  feel  that  no  one 
but  yourself  could  name  him  with  propriety. 
Who  is  there  but  yourself,  dear  papa,  who 
coidd  at  once  be  a  judge  whether  the  person 
and  manners  of  any  one  proposed,  were  such 
as  could  justify  your  permitting  him  to  attend 
upon  you  in  society  ?  And  also,  which  is 
equally  important,  whether  you  can  yourself 
submit  to  his  attendance  upon  you  without 
experiencing  any  feeling  of  annoyance." 

"  Right  again,  my  dear !"  returned  her  fa- 
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tber,  looking  highly  pleased  ;  "  I  really  think 
that,  somehow  or  other,  you  are  always  right, 
Gertrude.  It  certainly  is  quite  true,  my  dear 
child,  that  nobody  can  judge  of  my  own  com- 
fort so  well  as  I  can  myself;  and  I  don't 
scruple  to  say,  that  the  handsome,  well-be- 
haved young  fellow,  who  saved  your  life  about 
half-a-dozen  years  ago,  by  dragging  you  out 
of  the  water,  is  just  about  the  best-behaved 
and  least  disagreeable  sort  of  young  man  that 
I  ever  remember  to  have  seen.  But  never- 
theless, my  clear  child,  though  young  Rupert 
was  certainly  one  of  the  two  that  I  just  now 
mentioned  as  the  most  eligible  I  could  think 
of,  I  would  by  no  means  insist  upon  it,  if  any 
other  person  occurred  to  you  whom  you 
thought  more  fitting." 

Gertrude  listened  to  him  very  attentively, 
and  after  silently  meditating  on  the  question 
for  a  minute  or  two,  replied  ;  "  I  really  doubt 
if  you  could  choose  better,  sir.  He  has  turned 
to  very  good  account  the  opportunities  which 
your  patronage  has  afforded  him,  and  I  should 
suppose  that   he  would  be  considered  in  any 
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good   society  as  a   well-behaved   and  well-in- 
formed voung  man." 

"  You  have  expressed  yourself  extremely 
well,  Gertrude,  as  indeed  you  always  do.  He 
certainly  is  an  exceedingly  well-behaved  young 
man.  Nor  can  we  be  much  surprised  at  that, 
my  dear,  when  we  recollect  how  frequently  he 
has  been  permitted  to  converse  with  me,  I 
may  almost  say  with  familiarity.  In  short, 
upon  the  whole,  I  doubt,  as  you  say,  whether 
I  could  choose  better.  And  then  we  have  the 
advantage  of  already  knowing  that  he  is  one 
of  those  who  is  capable  of  being  in  some  sort 
ennobled,  as  it  were,  by  my  influence.  It  is 
quite  certain,  as  I  am  fully  aware,  as  well  as 
yourself,  my  dear  child,  that  I  cannot  receive 
honour  from  those  about  me,  although  I  can, 
fortunately,  confer  it  ;  and  therefore  his  being 
of  humble  birth  is  really  of  no  consequence." 

"  None,"  said  Gertrude,  with  an  acquies- 
cent bow. 

"  Well  then,  my  dear,"  resumed  the  Baron, 
evidently  relieved  from  considerable  anxiety, 
"  all  that  remains  for  us  to  do  now,  I  think, 
is  to  decide  upon  what  office  I  can  assign  him. 
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We  must  not  call  him  Rupert  any  more,  you 
must  remember  that ;  he  must  always  be  Mon- 
sieur Odenthal ;  and  I  think  it  would  be  as 
well  to  insert  de  before  it,  Gertrude,  both  for 
him  and  his  mother.  Madame  de  Odenthal, 
and  Monsieur  de  Odenthal,  really  sound  very 
well,  and  they,  of  course,  could  make  no  ob- 
jection." 

"On  this  point,  I  think  you  may  do  ex- 
actly what  you  like,  papa,"  replied  Gertrude, 
gravely.  "To  them  the  difference  would  not 
appear  very  material.". 

'*  Less  so,  than  to  us,  1  dare  say,  poor 
things  !"  returned  the  Baron,  gently  shaking 
his  head.  "  But  we  have  not  yet  settled," 
he  resumed,  "  what  office  we  are  to  assign  him, 
my  dear  Gertrude.  It  will  be  necessary,  will 
it  not,  to  explain  why  he  is  in  my  suite  ?" 

"  He  is  your  secretary,  papa,"  replied  his 
daughter,  looking  as  if  a  little  surprized  at 
the  question.  "  I  believe  few  persons  in  your 
distinguished  position,  ever  travel  without  a 
secretary." 

The  Baron  gazed  at  her,  as  he  very  often 
did,  with  a  mixture  of  surprise  and  admira- 
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tion,  and  after  the  silence  of  a  moment,  he 
said,  "  I  know  that  it  is  quite  a  common  ob- 
servation to  say,  that  children  resemble  their 
parents,  but  I  really  do  think,  my  dear,  that 
your  resemblance  to  me,  has  something  more 
than  common  in  it  ;  I  mean  in  the  way  in 
which  you  understand  everything,  more  even 
than  in  your  fine  regular  features.  But  then, 
there  is  another  observation  that  I  make  too, 
Gertrude,"  he  added,  with  a  paternal  smile, 
"  and  it  is  that,  though  your  thoughts  and 
mine  almost  always  turn  out  to  be  the  same 
in  the  end,  they  always  come  into  your  head 
first.  But  I  suppose,  my  dear,  this  is  owing 
to  your  being  younger.  It  is,  I  dare  say, 
just  the  same  thing  as  if  we  were  running 
down  the  terrace  walk  together  ;  you  would 
be  sure  to  do  it  quickest,  you  know." 

"  At  least  we  have  the  comfort  of  knowing, 
dear  papa,  that  we  shall  arrive  at  the  same 
point  at  last,"  she  replied.  But  now  she  had 
gone  too  fast  for  him,  for  he  looked  puzzled, 
as  lie  said,  "  about,  getting  to  the  end  of  the 
terrace,  do  you  mean,  my  dear?" 

Gertrude  bent  her  beautiful  head  in  reply, 
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and  after  the  silence  of  a  moment,  said,  "  Now 
then  I  think  we  have  settled  everything.  I 
must  go  and  talk  to  Madame  Odenthal  about 
it. 

"  Be  Odenthal,  if  you  please,  Gertrude,'1 
returned  the  Baron,  very  solemnly ;  "  I  really 
must  insist  upon  the  persons  of  my  suite  being 
treated  with  the  respect  which  ought  to  attach 
to  them." 
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CHAPTER    V. 

It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  linger  any  more 
on  the  preliminaries  of  this  spirited  expedi- 
tion, the  suddenness  of  which  seemed  some- 
what startling  to  Madame  Odenthal ;  but  for 
some  reason  or  other,  which  it  might  be  dif- 
ficult very  clearly  to  explain,  the  sort  of  en- 
dearing and  almost  filial  confidence  with  which 
Gertrude  treated  her  well-beloved  companion, 
was  not  quite  unlimited.  Nay,  occasionally, 
there  was  something  so  like  caprice  in  the 
young  lady's  manner  of  treating  her,  that  it 
required  all  the  genuine  affection  which 
Madame  Odenthal  felt  for  the  motherless  girl, 
to  prevent  her  feeling  estranged  and  offended. 
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But  it  was  no  very  easy  thing  for  Madame 
Odenthal  to  remain  long  offended  with  Ger- 
trude. There  was  so  much  that  was  essen- 
tially good,  and  so  much  that  was  irresistibly 
attaching  about  her,  at  least,  in  her  inter- 
course with  her  chaperon,  that,  despite  all  her 
little  mysterious  caprices,  this  kind-hearted 
dame  de  Compaq  nie  loved  her  very  affection  - 
atelv. 

Nevertheless,  the  worthy  governante  could 
not  well  help  contemplating  with  something 
like  astonishment,  the  extreme  indifference 
with  which  this  young  girl  appeared  to  con- 
template the  change  which  awaited  her,  from 
the  stiff,  unchanging  stateliness  of  her  father's 
remote  castle,  to  the  brilliant  and  dazzling 
dissipation  of  the  French  capital. 

This  indifference  would  have  been  much 
less  surprising,  had  Gertrude  been  ignorant  of 
the  vast  difference  between  the  life  she  had 
hitherto  led,  and  that  upon  which  she  was 
about  to  enter ;  but,  as  Madame  Odenthal 
well  knew,  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  find 
among  the  most  diligent  readers  of  Paris  and 
London,  any   young   lady  better    acquainted 
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with   the  most  lively  representations  of  their 
manners,  than  Gertrude. 

No  indecencies  of  any  kind,  either  social 
or  religious,  had  ever  been  permitted  to  find 
their  way  into  the  library  of  the  truly  refined 
Madame  de  Schwanberg ;  but,  excepting  on 
these  points,  no  restraint  had  ever  been  ever 
put  upon  the  reading  of  Gertrude  ;  and  as  her 
appetite  for  reading  was  much  on  a  par  with 
what  a  healthy  mouse  may  be  supposed  to  feel 
when  left  in  perfect  liberty  within  a  favourite 
cheese,  it  was  pretty  evident  to  those  who 
knew  her  as  well  as  Madame  Odenthal,  that 
she  was  not  unaware  of  the  change  which 
awaited  her.  But  although  it  was  impossible 
to  suppose  her  ignorant  of  this,  it  was  equally 
so  to  believe  that  it  excited  any  very  lively 
sensations,  either  of  pleasure  or  distaste.  As 
a  companion,  she  was  more  than  usually  silent, 
and  as  a  student,  less  than  usually  diligent. 
In  short,  her  affectionate,  but  greatly  puzzled 
friend,  was  totally  at  a  loss  as  to  the  state  of 
her  young  companion's  mind  respecting  this 
unexpected  event. 

It  was  natural  enough,   that    in   this  st:t< 
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of  things,  she  should  ask  her  son,  during  a 
teie-a-tite  walk  with  him  in  the  garden, 
whether  he  thought  the  young  Baroness  liked 
the  idea  of  this  journey,  or  not. 

His  answer  was  :  "  Upon  my  word,  dear 
mother,  I  can't  tell." 

"  It  certainly  is  not  very  likely  that  you 
should  know,  Rupert,"  she  rejoined  ;  "  for  I 
presume  that  I  know  her  thoughts  on  most 
subjects  better  than  you  can  do  ;  and  yet, 
strange  to  say,  I  really  have  not  been  able  to 
discover  what  her  feelings  are  about  it. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  impossible  she  can  be  really 
indifferent  about  it." 

Rupert  nodded  his  head,  and  said  :  "  Cer- 
tainly.    One  should  think  so." 

"  In  some  things  she  is  very  like  her  mo- 
ther," resumed  Madame  Odenthal,  musingly; 
"  but  in  others  quite  the  reverse.  When  the 
late  Baroness  once  knew  she  could  trust  a 
friend,  she  had  no  longer  any  reserve  with 
them.  But  it  is  not  so  with  Gertrude.  Do 
you  not  think  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
singularity  about  her,  Rupert  ?" 

The  young  man  did  not  immediately  reply, 
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which  caused  his  mother  to  look  up  at  him. 
His  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  ground,  but  his 
mother's  question  had  caused  a  great  change 
in  his  complexion.  His  face  was  scarlet.  But 
after  the  delay  of  a  moment,  he  very  com- 
posedly replied  to  it,  by  pronouncing,  with 
great  distinctness,  the  word  "Yes." 

"  She  is  an  admirable  creature,  neverthe- 
less," returned  his  mother,  earnestly ;  "  and 
it  is  hardly  fair,  perhaps,  for  me,  or  for  you 
either,  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  her,  because 
she  does  not  open  her  heart  to  us  with  as  much 
freedom  as  if  we  were  in  all  respects  her  equal." 

"  You  think  then,"  said  the  young  man, 
with  sudden  vehemence,  "  that  she  is  as  proud 
as  her  father  ?" 

"  I  have  not  said  that,  Rupert,"  replied  his 
mother,  quietly.  "  She  has  too  large  and  too 
clear  a  mind  to  render  that  possible ;  nay,  1 
am  not  sure  that  it  would  be  fair  to  call  her 
proud  at  all ;  but  without  her  being  so,  I 
think  it  very  likely  that  custom,  and  perhaps 
something  like  a  feeling  of  propriety,  may 
render  it  almost  impossible  for  her  to  forget 
tin'  difference  of  rank  between  us,  entirely." 
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'  Could  she  have  acquired  such  a  feeling 
from  her  mother,  think  you  ?"  said  Rupert, 
with  something  very  like  a  sneer. 

"  No  !"  was  the  decided  reply  of  Madame 
Odenthal  to  this  question. 

"The  mind  of  her  mother,"  she  added, 
with  the  tone  of  deep  feeling  which  the  men- 
tion of  her  lost  friend  always  produced,  "  was 
both  too  lofty,  and  too  bright,  to  admit  any 
shadow  of  prejudice,  however  slight,  to  tar- 
nish it." 

"I  do  not  admire  minds  that  are  tarnished 
by  prejudice,"  replied  Rupert. 

'•  Nor  should  I,"  returned  his  mother, 
shaking  her  head  reproachfully.  "  You  are 
so  sudden,  so  vehement  in  your  interpreta- 
tions, that  it  is  difficult  to  talk  to  you,  Ru- 
pert. However,  I  do  not  deny  that  there 
are  contradictory  qualities  in  the  mind  of 
Gertrude,  which  often  puzzle  me.  I  very" 
much  doubt,  if  we  either  of  us  understand 
her  perfectly." 

"  Nay,  for  that  matter,  my  dear  mother," 
returned  her  son,  pettishly,  "  I  freely  confess 
that  T  do  not  understand  her  at  all.     But  mv 
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dullness  on   this  subject   can    be  of  no  great 
consequence  to  any  body." 

And  with  these  words  the  young  man  took 
an  agile  leap  over  the  low  fence,  which  di- 
vided the  flower-garden  from  the  vineyard  ; 
and  left  his  mother  to  her  meditations. 

*  *  *  *  * 

When  Rupert  Odenthal  declared  that  the 
character  of  Gertrude  was  a  mystery  to  him, 
he  not  only  spoke  with  perfect  sincerity,  but 
he  said  no  more  than  Gertrude  herself  might 
have  echoed,  had  she  been  questioned  on  the 
same  subject.  Again,  and  again,  and  ngain,  the 
harassed  girl  had  endeavoured  to  arrange  her 
thoughts,  and  regulate  her  feelings,  but  for  a 
long,  long  time  her  efforts  were  utterly  in 
vain  ;  and  the  severest  self-examination  to 
which  she  could  submit  herself,  only  left  her 
with  the  renewed  conviction,  that  she  knew 
not  right  from  wrong. 

The  unfortunate  blindness  of  her  mother  to 
the  probability  that  two  young  people,  thrown 
together  as  Rupert  and  Gertrude  had  been, 
might  find  at   length  that  they  each  liked  the 
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society  of  the  other  better  than  all  that  the 
earth  had  to  offer  them  besides,  was  the  root 
and  origin  of  all  they  had  suffered,  and  were 
about  to  surfer. 

Had  their  intercourse  been  only  the  ordi- 
nary intercourse  of  society,  the  danger  arising 
from  it  would  have  been  infinitely  less. 

In  that  case,  each  might,  perhaps,  have 
learnt  to  think  the  other  charming,  fascinating, 
admirable  ;  but  each  might  not  have  learned 
to  think  the  other  the  only  human  being  ex- 
tant, whose  affection  and  companionship  were 
worth  living  for. 

For  a  considerable  time  Rupert  had  very 
greatly  the  advantage  ;  for  the  idea  of  his 
falling  in  love  with  the  heiress  of  Schwanberg, 
was  too  preposterous  to  find  a  place  in  his 
imagination  ;  and  moreover,  he  looked  at  her 
and  considered  her  as  a  child,  long  after  she 
had  learned  to  think  him  the  most  admirable 
of  men. 

He  had,  besides,  the  great  advantage  of 
being  guarded  from  the  danger  of  discovering 
how  well  she  deserved  to  be  loved,  by  the 
captiousness  and  caprice  which  ever  accom- 
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panies  such  feelings  as  she  had  for  him,  when 
unrequited.  It  was  upon  these  caprices,  and 
the  strange  inequality  of  manner  which  they 
led  to,  which  had  suggested  to  him — the  idea 
that  she  inherited  her  father's  pride. 

And  then  came  the  interlude  of  his  friend 
Adolphe's  proposal,  and  rejection ;  the  man- 
ner of  which  naturally  increased  his  belief  in 
her  abounding  pride.  .  .  .  And  so  matters 
went  on  for  a  few  months  longer,  with  very 
little  change. 

Then  came  the  fatal  illness  of  Gertrude's 
mother,  which  led  to  Rupert's  mother  becom- 
ing one  of  the  family ;  and  then  it  was  that 
the  heart's  ease  of  the  young  man  became 
seriously  endangered. 

Guarded  by  the  immense  distance  between 
them,  the  attractions  of  the  beautiful  Gertrude 
had  hitherto  been  contemplated  by  him  as 
something  to  wonder  at,  rather  than  to  love  ; 
but  the  presence  of  his  mother  in  the  family 
had  not  only  brought  them  more  together, 
but  had  betrayed  many  traits  in  her  character 
for  which  he  had  never  before  given  her  credit. 

Yet  still  he   was,  comparatively   speaking, 
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safe  ;  for,  while  he  never  lost  sight  of  the 
immense  distance  which  their  respective  sta- 
tions really  placed  between  them,  he  contrived 
to  make  it  greater  still,  by  persuading  himself 
that  the  brilliant  Gertrude  as  surelv  inherited 
her  father's  pride,  as  she  could  ever  inherit  his 
estates.  And  this  persuasion  served  him  for 
a  considerable  time  as  armour  of  proof .  Neither 
beauty,  talent,  temper,  nor  even  her  tender 
watchfulness  over  her  sinking  mother,  could 
find  a  crevice  at  which  to  enter  his  heart ;  and 
she  had  loved  him  (ten  thousand  times  better 
than  she  loved  herself)  for  many  months  before 
it  had  ever  entered  his  head  to  believe  it  pos- 
sible that  any  clear-sighted  man  could  love  her. 

Love  her !  The  idea  seemed  absolutely 
monstrous.  Love  a  woman  who  submitted 
with  evident  approbation  to  select  her  husband 
from  the  pages  of  the  Gotha  Almanack — re- 
jecting all  whose  name  could  not  be  found  in 
its  pages ! 

No  other  absurdity  could  have  produced  so 
so  strong  an  effect  on  the  mind  of  Rupert  as 
this,  for  it  seemed  to  identify  the  father  and 
daughter,  in  his  fancy  ;  and,  most  assuredly,  of 
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all  the  human  beings  with  whom  his  uneventful 
life  had  brought  him  in  contact,  the  Baron  von 
Schwanberg  appeared  to  him  the  most  little- 
minded  and  contemptible. 

And  thus  it  was  with  him  till  the  eventful 
dinner-party,  which  has  been  described,  when 
the  sight  of  Gertrude,  radiant  with  delight  at 
her  own  success  in  her  endeavour  to  place 
his  mother  beside  her,  as  an  equal,  instead  of 
a  dependant,  so  completely  overturned  all  his 
foregone  conclusions  respecting  her  pride,  and 
the  inherited  similarity  of  her  character  to  that 
of  her  father,  that  he  at  once  fell  into  the  other 
extreme,  and  would  have  given  half  his  future 
life  to  prove  to  her  that  now,  at  least,  he  did 
her  justice. 

But  though  he  would  have  given  half  his 
life  to  prove  this  to  her,  without  forfeiting  his 
own  esteem  by  abusing  the  confidence  which 
was  placed  in  him,  he  would  not,  by  his  own 
good  will,  have  gone  one  inch  farther ;  and 
sharp  must  have  been  the  ear,  and  keen  the 
eye,  which  could  have  detected  the  removal 
of  the  prejudices  which  had  hitherto  protected 
him. 
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But  what  ear  so  sharp,  what  eye  so  keen,  as 
those  of  a  young  girl  in  the  position  of  Ger- 
trude ?  Alas !  she  knew  what  love  was  too 
well,  to  make  any  mistake  as  to  the  foregone 
heart-whole  indifference  of  Rupert. 

His  kindling  euthusiasm  for  everything  that 
was  great  and  good,*  his  ardent  appreciation  of 
everything  sublime  in  poetry  or  exalted  in 
moral  worth,  were  not  more  clearly  seen,  or 
more  deeply  impressed  upon  her  heart,  than 
was  her  conviction  of  his  utter  indifference  to 
herself. 

But  she  had  made  up  her  mind  to  endure  it, 
with  the  stern  courage  with  which  a  high-toned 
spirit  almost  always  resists  injustice.  This  must 
not  be  construed  into  meaning  that  Gertrude 
thought  she  had  a  right  to  the  admiration  and 
the  love  of  every  man  who  approached  her. 
Nothing  could  be  farther  from  the  fact — no- 
thing more  repugnant  to  her  character.  On 
the  contrary,  if  there  was  any  trait, — any 
feeling, — which  could,  in  the  least  degree, 
justify  the  idea  which  Rupert  had  conceived 
of  her  inordinate  pride,  it  must  be  found  in 
the  utter  indifference  in  which  she  held  the 
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opinions  concerning  her,  which  were  experi- 
enced by  all  the  individuals  with  whom  she 
had  hitherto  made  acquaintance. 

But  there  was  a  feeling  at  the  very  bottom 
of  her  heart,  that  Rupert  ought  to  love  her ; 
for,  had  she  not  waited,  for  his  opinions,  and 
accepted  his  judgment,  day  by  day,  almost 
from  the  first  hour  that  she  had  known  him  ? 
Had  they  not  soared  and  dived  together  to  all 
the  heights  and  depths  of  human  thought,  as 
registered  in  the  volumes  among  which  they 
lived  ? 

The  leading  axiom  which  had  pervaded  the 
system  upon  which  Madame  de  Schwanberg 
had  educated  her  daughter,  was,  that  she 
should  never  permit  a  fallacy,  which  she  knew 
to  be  such,  to  take  root  in  her  mind,  nor  con- 
ceal from  her  any  historical,  moral,  or  religious 
truth,  which  she  herself  recognised  to  be  such. 

It  seems  difficult  (considering  that  Madame 
de  Schwanberg  was  a  well-informed  and  right- 
thinking  woman)  to  discover  any  objection  to 
such  a  system  of  education  as  this  ;  but,  never- 
theless, under  all  the  circumstances,  it  was  far 
from  being  quite   as   safe  as  it  might  be  sup- 
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posed  to  be  ;  for,  though  it  can  scarcely  be 
said  that  Madame  de  Schwanberg,  upon  any 
important  point,  halted  between  two  opinions, 
the  tone  of  her  mind,  and  of  her  teaching 
too,  was  weakened  by  a  sort  of  timid  consci- 
ousness that  the  turning  her  daughter  away 
from  the  faith  of  her  ancestors,  was  a  daring 
deed. 

And  yet  it  was  her  most  earnest  wish  that 
Gertrude  should  not  be  a  Romanist ;  and  it- 
was,  therefore,  that  she  not  only  clung  to  Ma- 
dame Odenthal,  as  a  better-taught  Christian 
than  herself,  but  that  she  encouraged  the  free- 
dom with  which  Rupert  canvassed  the  sub- 
ject in  the  presence  of  her  eagerly-listening 
Gertrude. 

That  he  was  to  her  not  only  a  great  Apollo, 
but  a  great  divine,  long  before  any  dream  of 
love  had  mixed  itself  with  her  feelings,  is  most 
certain ;  and  knowing  how  completely  her 
confidence,  her  judgment,  and  her  taste  hung 
upon  him,  as  an  authority  even  superior  to 
that  of  her  mother,  it  did  seem  cruel  and  un- 
just on  his  part,  that  he  should  always  and  for 
ever  treat  her  as  if  it  were  impossible  that  any- 
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thing  like  real  sympathy  could  exist  between 
them. 

But  such  was  very  decidedly  the  case,  as 
far  as  lie  was  concerned  ;  for  so  deeply  was 
he  persuaded  that  the  Gertrude  of  the  library 
was  only  the  obedient  pupil  of  her  amiable 
mother,  while  the  Gertrude  of  the  drawing- 
room  was  the  sypathizing  inheritor  of  all  her 
father's  pride,  as  well  as  of  all  his  acres,  that 
whatever  he  might  occasionally  have  been 
tempted  to  think  of  her  talents,  or  her  beauty, 
he  accounted  her  as  one  so  much  out  of  the 
reach  of  affection,  that  he  would  have  been 
quite  as  likely  to  sigh  for  the  happiness  and 
honour  of  becoming  a  cardinal,  as  of  being 
the  chosen  partner  of  her  heart. 

It  was  indeed  a  strange  caprice  of  fortune 
which  caused  the  demolition  of  all  the  preju- 
dice within  which  Rupert  had  entrenched  him- 
self ;  but,  slight  as  semeed  the  cause,  and 
sudden  the  effect'  it  mav  be  doubted  if  all  the 
arts  which  ever  woman  used  could  have  been 
put  in  practice  with  so  much  success  as  at- 
tended  the  almost  childish  caprice  by  which 
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poor  Gertrude,  at  length,  found  her  way  to  his 
heart. 

This  uneventful,  though  not  unimportant  re- 
trospect, was  necessary  to  make  what  follows, 
intelligible ;  but  the  web  is  not  unravelled 
yet,  for  the  struggle  was  not  yet  over  in  the 
heart  of  Rupert.  The  sort  of  mist  through 
which  he  had  been  wont  to  look  at  her,  and 
which  had  made  her  appear  so  far  unlike  what 
she  really  was,  had,  it  is  true,  fallen  from  his 
eyes,  and  Gertrude  felt  in  every  move  that  it 
was  so.  But  nevertheless  their  position  rela- 
tively to  each  other,  was  still  a  very  puzzling, 
and  by  no  means  a  very  happy  one.  The 
misery  of  doubt  and  uncertainty,  however, 
was  all  on  one  side.  The  feelings  of  doubt 
had  little  or  no  share  in  the  emotions  which 
were  at  work  in  the  breast  of  Rupert.  Had 
he  been  asked  to  explain  them,  he  could 
scarcely  have  done  it  better,  or  more  correctly, 
than  in  the  words  of  the  well-known  song, 

"  But  if  she  is  not  for  me, 
TPliat  care  I  how  fair  she  be  /" 

And  he  laboured  so  hard,  poor  youth,  to  keep 
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this  thought  for  ever  awake  within  him,  that 
no  sensation  deserving  the  name  of  Hope,  had 
as  yet  been  suffered  to  embellish  his  waking 
dreams. 

From  time  to  time,  however,  he  endea- 
voured to  assist  the  process  of  curing  himself, 
which  he  was  desperately  determined  to 
effect,  by  labouring  to  persuade  himself,  as 
may  be  seen  in  the  sample  given  of  his  con- 
versation with  his  mother,  that  the  character 
of  Gertrude  was  capricious  and  contradictory. 

Such,  with  the  exception  of  some  few  occa- 
sional fits  of  unchecked  passionate  adoration, 
was  the  condition  of  the  unfortunate  Rupert, 
when  the  Baron  von  Schwanberg,  his  daugh- 
ter, and  suite  took  their  departure  from  the 
heavy  walls  within  which  the  proud  owner  was 
born,  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  the  light  and 
glittering  salons  of  Paris. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  say  whether  the 
heightened  colour  and  flashing  eye,  which  was 
marked  by  other  eyes  than  those  of  his  mo- 
ther, should  have  been  considered  as  indica- 
tions of  pain  or  of  pleasure  ;  it  was  evidently 
not  with  indifference,  however,  that  he  took 
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his  place  in  the  vehicle  which  was  to  convey 
him  to  Paris. 

Neither  would  it  have  been  easy  to  analyze 
the  secret  feelings  of  the  superb  Baron  him- 
self, at  the  moment  he  was  preparing  to  ex- 
change his  time-honoured  authority  at  Schloss 
Schwanberg,  for  the  less  assured,  but  more 
widely-extended  influence,  which  he  hoped, 
with  his  fair  daughter's  assistance,  to  exercise 
in  the  gayest  capital  in  Europe. 

But  however  widely  extended  was  the 
sphere  of  this  new-born  ambition,  it  was  evi- 
dent to  his  daughter,  that  his  eye  was  still 
steadily  fixed  upon  one  pre-eminently  import- 
ant object  as  the  great  crowning  glory  of  his 
ambition,  for  the  last  words  he  addressed  to 
her,  before  quitting  his  home,  were  these  ; 
"  Gertrude !  you  have,  of  course,  packed  up 
with  your  hands  the  Almanack  de  Gotha  ?" 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Though  the  Baron  von  Schwanberg  was 
perfectly  correct  in  bis  estimates  of  the  finan- 
cial value  of  his  own  property,  he  was  a  good 
deal  mistaken  as  to  the  proportion  which  his 
own  wealth  bore  to  that  of  many  individuals 
with  whom  he  was  likely  to  be  brought  into  col- 
lision in  the  course  of  his  present  expedition. 

He  set  out,  however,  with  a  very  noble 
"  sheaf  of bills"  on  a  substantial  Paris  banker; 
and  not  only  was  his  mode  of  travelling  almost 
stately  in  its  style,  but  his  choice  of  a  resi- 
dence, on  arriving  at  Paris,  was  more  in  keep- 
ing with  his  own  ideas  of  his  personal  iniport- 
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ance,  than  in  exact  proportion  to  his  rent-roll. 
Moreover,  to  do  him  justice,  it  had  never 
occurred  to  him  that  one  means  by  which  the 
travelling  magnates  of  most  countries  con- 
trive to  sustain  their  lofty  flight,  while  on  the 
wing,  is  by  not  troubling  themselves  to  look 
back  to  their  forsaken  nests  at  home. 

Now  this  mode  of  relieving  himself  from 
the  burden  of  two  establishments,  had  never 
occurred  to  him.  He  neither  dismissed  ser- 
vants, nor  sold  horses,  and  had  never  made 
any  very  close  calculations  as  to  how  much,  or 
how  little,  his  absence  from  home  would 
enable  him  to  save  towards  defraying  the  ex- 
penses of  his  foreign  residence. 

That  no  such  calculations  should  ever  sug- 
gest  themselves  as  necessary  to  Gertrude,  may 
be  easily  believed  ;  for  her  father  would  have 
thought  it  equally  degrading  and  unnecessary, 
had  he  ever  attempted  to  draw  her  attention 
to  the  details  of  finance. 

The  young  heiress,  therefore,  could  scarcely 
have  failed  of  being  a  very  happy  young 
heiress,  as  she  took  possession  of  a  very  ele- 
gant hotel  in  the  Fauxbourg  St.  Honore,  all 
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the  principal  apartments  of  which  had  been 
engaged  for  their  use,  had  she  not  unfortu- 
irately  fallen  in  love  with  a  youth,  who,  in 
addition  to  a  good  many  other  disqualifications 
for  being  a  fitting  object  for  her  devoted  at- 
tachment, had  as  yet  betrayed  no  signs  what- 
ever of  having  any  propensity  to  return  it. 

Nevertheless,  the  misery  which  certainly 
seemed  likely  to  arise  from  this  untoward  state 
of  affairs,  was,  for  the  time  at  least,  almost 
forgotten,  in  the  novelty  and  the  brilliance  of 
the  scenes  to  which  she  was  immediately  in- 
troduced. How  matters  might  have  been 
managed  for  her  if  she  had  not  previously 
made  the  acquaintance  of  M.  and  Madame  de 
Hauteville,  it  is  difficult  to  guess  ;  but  the 
cordial  liking  which  had  sprung  up  between 
the  two  ladies  in  the  country,  had  been  sus- 
tained by  a  very  brisk  correspondence  since 
they  parted ;  and  it  was  the  De  Hautevilles 
who  had  selected  this  charming  apartment  for 
them,  the  De  Hautevilles  who  had  taken  care 
that  everything  necessary  to  their  comfort 
awaited  them  on  their  arrival,  and  it  was  the 
De  Hautevilles   who  had  made  their  joyous 
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appearance  at  an  early  hour  on  the  following 
morning,  to  welcome  them  on  their  arrival, 
and  to  offer  their  services  in  every  possible 
way  that  could  secure  to  the  strangers  all  the 
pleasures  of  novelty  without  any  of  its  em- 
barrassments. It  is  needless  to  dwell  upon 
the  facilities  which  such  assistance  afforded 
for  establishing  the  noble  strangers  as  wel- 
come guests  in  every  salon  most  desirable  to 
enter,  from  the  Bourbon  sovereign  to  the 
banker  millionaire ;  and  in  the  case  of  our 
"  Baron,"  ignorauce  was  most  decidedly  bliss, 
for  having  been  once  assured  upon  unim- 
peachable authority,  that  the  De  Hautevilles 
were  noble,  it  never  entered  his  head  to  sus- 
pect that  some  of  the  most  splendid  salons 
which  were  opened  to  him,  owed  their  gold 
and  their  damask  to  revenues  which  he  would 
have  considered  as  scarcely  more  illustrious  in 
their  origin,  than  those  accruing  from  the  dust- 
cart. 

Not  having  been  long  accustomed,  however, 
to  the  dignity  of  being  attended  by  any  gen- 
tleman of  "  his  suite"  either  at  home  or  abroad, 
he  felt  at  first  a  little    embarrassed   by  the 
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necessity  which  he  was  assured  there  existed 
for  his  taking  Rupert  with  him  every  where. 

Having  once  assured  him  that  it  was  right 
and  proper  that  he  should  be  so  attended, 
Gertrude  did  not  again  condescend  to  allude 
to  the  subject.  Nor  was  there,  as  she  perhaps 
foresaw,  any  occasion  that  she  should  do  so ; 
for  not  only  did  the  Baron  himself  find  an 
immense  relief  from  always  having  at  least  one 
person  born  for  his  will,  within  easy  reach  of 
him,  but  the  succes  da  salon,  which  the  fine 
voice  and  good  mien  of  the  young  man  speedily 
obtained,  aided  as  it  most  cordially  was,  by 
the  zealous  efforts  of  the  De  Hautevilles, 
would  have  rendered  it  much  more  difficult 
to  have  kept  him  out  of  society,  than  to  have 
introduced  him  into  it. 

Nothing,  in  short,  could  apparently  be 
more  successful  than  this  expedition.  It  was 
not  that  the  Baron  felt  his  consequence  in- 
creased— that,  perhaps,  was  impossible — but 
he  had  the  delightful  consciousness  that  it 
was  witnessed  by  a  very  considerably  larger 
number  of  distinguished  personages  than  he 
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could    even    have  hoped  to   assemble  round 
him  at  Schloss  Schwanberg. 

Even  the  remarkable  success  of  his  secre- 
tary in  every  salon  they  entered,  caused  him 
but  little  surprise,  and  no  annoyance,  for 
he  attributed  it  wholly  to  his  own  influence ; 
and  when,  upon  the  first  meeting  between 
Madame  de  Hauteville  and  Gertrude's  humble 
dame  de  compagnie,  he  saw  the  arms  of  the 
French  elegante  literally  open  to  receive  her, 
he  took  the  opportunity,  the  very  first  time  he 
found  himself  alone  with  his  daughter,  of  "  im- 
proving the  occasion,"  by  pointing  out  to  her 
the  great  importance  to  persons  in  his  exalted 
station,  of  permitting  none  but  estimable  in- 
dividuals to  appear  under  their  patronage. 

"It  is  perfectly  evident,  my  dear  Ger- 
trude," he  said,  with  great  solemnity,  "  that 
persons  like  ourselves  might  do  incalculable 
injury  to  the  morals  of  society,  did  we  not 
carefully  select  the  individuals  whom,  for  our 
own  pleasure,  or  convenience,  we  place  near 
us,  from  among  the  most  estimable  portion  of 
our  inferiors.  It  must  be  as  evident  to  you, 
my  dear,  as  it  is  to  me,  that  if  this  very  useful 
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mother  and  son,  whom  we  have  attached 
to  our  service,  were  as  worthless,  as  we  hap- 
pily know  them  to  be  the  reverse,  their  being 
presented  by  me,  would  be  quite  enough 
to  ensure  their  beinoj  received  in  the  manner 
you  now  witness.  This  is  certainly  a  great 
privilege,  one  of  the  greatest,  perhaps,  belong- 
ing to  our  rank ;  but,  of  course,  we  must 
take  care  not  to  abuse  it." 

Gertrude  listened  to  this,  as  she  did  to  all 
his  pompous  harangues,  with  a  sort  of  fixed 
and  mute  attention,  which  she  flattered  her- 
self was  as  far  from  hypocrisy  as  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  permitted,  but  still  she  felt 
that  it  was  hypocrisy;  yet,  alas  !  was  it  not  a 
deeper  hypocrisy  still,  to  hide  in  her  heart  all 
that  nestled  there?  Had  it  not  been  for 
this  bitter  thought,  her  present  situation  would 
often  have  been  one  of  very  great  enjoyment. 
The  gaiety,  the  animation,  the  bright  variety 
of  everything  around  her,  so  perfectly  new, 
and  so  perfectly  unlike  the  manner  of  life  to 
which  she  had  been  accustomed,  would  have 
had  great  charms  for  her,  had  her  heart  been 
more  at  ease ;  nay,  there  were  certainly  mo- 
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merits  during  which  all  her  secret  anxieties 
seemed  forgotten,  and  when  life  appeared  to 
her  as  a  state  of  existence  capable  of  more  en- 
joyment than  she  had  ever  before  thought  it 
calculated  to  bestow. 

The  first  serious  misfortune,  in  truth,  which 
befell  her  in  Paris,  was  occasioned  bv  her 
being  seen  at  a  ball  at  the  Tuileries  by  an 
Hungarian  nobleman  of  high  birth  and  large 
possessions,  who  very  speedily  became  convinced 
that  she  was  in  all  respects  precisely  the  indi- 
vidual intended  by  special  providence  to  as- 
sume his  name  and  share  his  honours. 

It  was  not  to  herself,  but,  according  to  long- 
established  continental  fashion,  to  her  father, 
that  he  communicated  this  important  opinion. 
Nothing  could  be  more  dignified  than  the 
manner  in  which  he  made  this  communica- 
tion, unless,  indeed,  it  were  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  received ;  and  never,  perhaps 
could  any  two  gentlemen  of  their  class  have 
been  seen  to  exhibit  themselves  to  greater  ad- 
vantage, than  they  both  did  during  this  in- 
terview. 

This  splendid  proposal  was  a  very  welcome 
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one,  even  to  the  Baron  von  Schwanberg ;  for 
be  was  himself  aware  of  being  so  very  nearly 
dazzled  by  the  constantly  brilliant,  yet  con- 
stantly changing  scene  which  surrounded  him, 
that  he  had  more  than  once  become  conscious 
of  a  painfully  anxious  feeling,  lest  the  great 
object  of  his  existence  might  be  lost  merely 
from  the  difficulty  of  selecting  the  best,  amid 
so  much  that  was  desirable. 

"  J  a  !"  was  the  syllable  which  his  heart 
ejaculated  in  reply  to  the  noble  Count  Hern- 
wold's  dignified,  and  in  every  way  flattering 
proposal ;  and  "  ja  !"  already  trembled  on  his 
lips,  when,  by  a  sudden  expansion  of  intellect, 
which  he  immediately  felt  to  be  providential, 
he  recollected  the  solemn  condition  which  must 
be  fulfilled  before  such  a  proposal  could  be 
accepted. 

It  would  have  been  difficult,  however,  for 
any  man  to  have  brought  a  greater  number  of 
stately  words  together,  than  the  Baron  con- 
trived to  do  before  he  concluded  the  harangue 
by  which  he  contrived  to  make  the  Count  un- 
derstand, not  without  some  little  difficulty, 
however,  that  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  re- 
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spond  to  his  polite  proposal  definitely  at  that 
moment. 

'  How,  my  Lord  Baron  ?"  returned  the  as- 
tonished suitor,  waxing  wrath  and  red;  "  I  am 
not  to  receive  an  answer  ?" 

:  I  must  implore  you,  my  Lord  Count," 
returned  the  nattered  father,  in  a  tone  so 
meek  and  gracious,  that  a  stranger  to  him 
might  almost  have  been  beguiled  into  believ- 
ing that  he  considered  himself  of  very  little 
more  consequence  than  all  the  other  great 
men  in  the  world,  "  I  do  beseech  you,"  said 
he,  "  to  believe,  what,  in  fact,  it  is  quite  im- 
possible to  doubt,  namely,  that  no  father  living, 
except,  perhaps,  the  few  who  are  crowned  kings, 
could  listen  to  such  a  proposal  as  you  have 
now  done  me  the  honour  to  make,  without 
feeling  themselves  gratified,  both  as  fathers 
and  as  nobles,  in  the  very  highest  degree. 
Nevertheless,  my  Lord  Count,  I  trust  that  I 
shall  stand  excused  in  your  eyes,  if  I  venture 
to  repeat  that  I  must  petition  for  as  much 
delay  as  may  be  required  to  announce  your 
magnificent  proposals  to  my  daughter." 

Count  Hernwold  had  risen  from  his  chair 
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upon  hearing  the  unpalatable  words  which 
informed  him  that  he  must  wait  awhile  before 
he  coidd  receive  an  answer  ;  and  he  stood  face 
to  face  before  the  Baron,  with  an  aspect  still 
more  haughty  than  his  own  ;  but  no  sooner 
did  the  well-pleased  father  give  him  to  under- 
stand that  the  delay  required,  was  only  for  the 
purpose  of  making  the  lady  of  his  choice  ac- 
quainted with  the  honour  done  her,  than  the 
whole  of  the  lover's  ample  visage  became 
radiant  with  satisfaction. 

Count  Hernwold  was,  beyond  all  question, 
a  very  handsome  man,  though  somewhat  ap- 
proaching to  heaviness,  both  in  feature  and 
stature.  His  age  was  that  which,  in  the  male, 
must  be  considered  as  the  meridian  of  human 
life,  having  just  completed  his  fortieth  year ; 
and  the  smile  with  which  he  re-seated  himself, 
upon  becoming  aware  that  his  proposals  were 
to  be  referred  to  no  harsher  tribunal  than  that 
of  the  fair  lady's  will,  made  him  look  younger 
and  handsomer  still. 

The  interview  ended  by  the  most  dignified 
and  courteous  assurances  on  both  sides,  that 
the  cementing   the    friendly   relations    which 
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already  existed  between  them,  by  the  union 
proposed,  would  be  ever  considered  as  the 
most  happy  event  of  their  respective  lives. 

During  the  time  that  the  unfortunate  Ger- 
trude had  been  making  this  involuntary  con- 
quest, she  might  fairly  have  been  considered 
as  one  of  the  most  unhappy  young  ladies  in 
Paris. 

The  first  few  weeks  being  over,  during 
which  a  ceaseless  succession  of  engagements 
had  sometimes  amused,  and  sometimes  bewil- 
dered her,  she  first  felt  weary,  very  heavily 
weary,  and  then  very  profoundly  miserable. 

In  truth,  the  self-examination  to  which  she 
frequently  subjected  herself,  could  not  well  lead 
to  any  other  result.  She  would  sometimes 
sit  for  hours  in  the  well-guarded  solitude  of 
her  own  chamber,  and  meditate  upon  her 
own  position,  and  more  minutely  still,  upon 
her  own  conduct. 

The  writing  she  read  upon  the  wall  was 
certainly  neither  flattering,  nor  consolatory. 

Her  conscience  told  her,  that  let  the  fruits 
or  the  follies  of  her  father  be  what  they  might, 
he  was  still  a  loving  and  most  devoted  father 
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to  her.  There  was  no  hollow  deception  in  his 
love,  no  mixture  of  falsehood  in  any  demon- 
stration of  it.  And  having  come  to  this  con- 
clusion, she  turned  her  eyes  to  examine  the 
sketch  which  her  conscience  proceeded  to  draw 
of  herself. 

In  return  for  true  affection,  she  paid  a  heart- 
less seeming  of  deference,  which,  cold  and  the 
very  reverse  of  loving,  (as  at  the  best,  it  must 
be,)  had  not  in  her  case,  even  the  merit  of 
being  sincere  ;  for  she  felt  no  real  deference  for 
him ;  nor  had  she,  at  the  bottom  of  her  heart, 
the  most  remote  intention  of  obeying  him  on 
any  single  point  of  sufficient  importance  to 
affect  either  his  happiness,  or  her  own. 

Yet  though  she  had  courage  enough,  and 
truth  enough,  to  enable  her  to  finish  this 
sketch,  without  leaving  out  a  single  fact,  or  a 
single  thought,  that  tended  to  complete  it, 
there  was  no  feeling  awakened  by  it  which 
might  lead  her  to  atone  for  her  deficiencies. 

"I  hate  myself!"  she  murmured  to  her 
own  ears  in  contrite  bitterness  of  spirit ;  but 
it  was  a  species  of  contrition  that  brought 
more  of  despair  than  of  repentance  with  it. 
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And  having  reached  this  point  of  misery, 
she  started  from  her  chair,  paced  with  a  pas- 
sionate and  hasty  step  the  noble  room  that 
was  appropriated  for  her  private  use — ex- 
amined anew  the  fastening  which  ensured  her 
privacy,  and  then,  throwing  herself  upon  her 
knees,  implored  Heaven  to  grant  her  strength 
to  conquer  the  fatal  passion  which  had  made 
her  such  a  wretch. 

She  felt  as  if  her  desperate  prayer  was 
heard ;  when  she  suddenly  resolved  to  tax 
her  memory  through  the  long  portion  of  her 
past  existence,  during  which  her  love  for  Ru- 
pert had  influenced  her  every  feeling  and 
her  every  thought,  in  order  to  revive  the  bitter 
memory  of  all  the  proofs  which  he  had  de- 
monstrated, that  lie  shared  not  the  madness 
which  destroyed  her. 

It  would  have  been  difficult  for  her  self- 
accusing  spirit  to  have  hit  upon  a  severer 
penance  for  her  faults. 

Rare  indeed  were  the  traces  left  upon  her 
memory  of  any  word,  or  any  look,  that  could 
be  fairly  construed  as  betraying  love  ;  and  of 
such  love  as  she  felt  for  him — not  one. 
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"  Is  such  a  life  worth  having  ?"  she  ex- 
claimed. "  Worth  having  !"  she  repeated, 
bitterly.  "  Is  not  endurable,  the  better  word  ? 
Why  should  any  human  being  submit  to  the 
endurance  of  prolonged  life,  when  conscious 
that  every  new  day  which  dawns  upon  them 
can  only  bring  a  renewal  of  misery  ? 

"  Nature,"  she  whispered  to  herself,  "  Na- 
ture has  not  endowed  us  with  the  power  to 
prolong  our  days,  but  she  has  bestowed  upon 
us  the  power  of  shortening  them.  .  .  .  Why 
should  this  power  be  left  us,  but  for  our  use 
and  benefit,  as  all  other  power  is  ?  Oh  !  what 
a  luxury  would  it  be,  to  lay  my  head  upon  my 
pillow,  knowing  that  I  should  sleep,  and  never 
wake  again  to  the  misery  of  seeing  his  cold 
indifference !" 

For  a  few  guilty,  dreadful  moments,  the 
miserable  Gertrude  remained  with  her  eyes 
closed  in  very  frightful  reverie ;  but  passion  is 
as  sudden  in  transition,  as  vehement  in  de- 
monstration ;  and  the  next  sob  that  relieved 
her  throbbing  heart,  was  given  to  repentance. 

Poor  girl !  with  all  her  vehemence,  and  all 
her  faults,  she  was,  perhaps,  still  more  deserv- 
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ing  of  pity  than  of  blame ;  she  was  still  very 
young,  and  most  unhappily  situated.  Madame 
Odenthal  would  assuredly  have  been  the  con- 
fidante of  all  her  feelings,  had  she  not  been 
Rupert's  mother;  but  such  confidence  was 
now  impossible.  Would  it  not  have  been  like 
pleading  her  cause  to  him,  and  imploring  his 
love? 

"  Alas  !"  sighed  poor  Gertrude,  as  she  me- 
ditated upon  the  impossibility  of  confiding  her 
sorrows  to  this  dear  and  only  friend ;  "  I 
feel  at  times  as  if  I  were  mad  enough  for  any- 
thing. And  perhaps  I  am... mad  enough  for 
anything  but  that!" 

She  wanted,  however,  no  right-minded 
confessor  to  tell  her,  that  in  her  bold  longing 
for  death,  she  had  sinned  against  the  benign 
law  of  nature,  which  teaches  us,  till  reason 
itself  is  shaken,  that  the  consciousness  of  ex- 
istence is  a  blessing,  and  that  it  is  the  will  of 
our  Creator  that  it  should  be  so. 

This  truth  soon  rushed  back  upon  her 
heart,  and  brought  repentance  with  it ;  and 
then  she  set  herself  to  think  deliberately  of 
her  position,  and  patiently  endeavoured,  as  far 
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as  her  agitated  spirits  would  permit  her  to  do 
so,  to  discover,  amidst  a  choice  of  evils,  what 
line  of  conduct  she  could  pursue  which  would 
be  the  most  likely  to  reconcile  herself  to  her 
own  conscience,  and  most  contribute  to  the 
happiness  of  her  father. 

It  had  so  happened  that  on  that  evening,  at 
a  ball  given  by  one  of  the  magnates  of  the 
Paris  season,  Rupert  had  for  more  than  one 
dance  become  the  partner  of  one  of  the  love- 
liest girls  in  the  room.  It  had  happened,  too, 
that  he  had  not  once  asked  her  to  dance ;  a 
liberty  which  had  become  almost  a  usage,  once 
in  the  course  of  every  evening  that  they  met 
in  a  ball-room. 

This  omission  on  his  part  was  by  no  means 
accidental,  having  been  occasioned  by  his 
over-hearing  a  royal  duke  declare,  that  he 
must  contrive  to  get  one  waltz  with  the  beau- 
tiful Baroness  de  Schwanberg,  as  there  was 
no  Frenchwoman  who  could  compete  with  her 
in  her  national  dance. 

On  hearing  this,  the  discreet  Rupert  deter- 
mined that  his  modest  claim  should  not  be 
made  till  this  dance  with  the  noble  duke  had 
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been  performed ;  but  some  accident  or  other 
prevented  its  ever  being  performed  at  all ;  and 
the  consequence  of  this  was,  that  the  ball 
began,  and  ended,  without  poor  Gertrude's 
having  received  the  anxiously-looked-for  invi- 
tation from  her  father's  modest  secretary,  to 
take  the  accustomed  "  tour  de  waltz." — 
"What  great  events  from  little  causes  spring!" 

The  bitterness  of  Gertrude's  disappointment 
certainly  bore  no  reasonable  proportion  to  its 
importance  ;  but  it  may  be  said  in  her  de- 
fence, that  she  had  long  been  kept  in  a  state 
of  very  torturing  uncertainty,  and  her  mind 
harassed  ;  and  her  spirits  weakened  by  this, 
had  left  her  unable  to  judge  fairly  either  of 
his  conduct,  or  her  own. 

She  retired  to  her  room  that  night  in  the 
full  persuasion  that  she  was  not  only  an  object 
of  perfect  indifference  to  him,  but  that  he  had 
seen — or  suspected — what  her  feelings  were 
for  him ;  and  that  his  neglect  of  her  through- 
out the  evening  proceeded  from  a  friendly 
and  honourable  wish  to  cure  her  of  a  folly 
which  he  did  not  share,  and  which  could  onlv 
be  productive  of  misery  to  her. 
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Yet,  in  the  midst  of  the  agony  produced 
by  this  persuasion,  she  did  him  justice ;  nay, 
she  did  him  more  than  justice  ;  for  she  not 
only  erave  him  credit  for  the  honourable  dis- 
cretion  which  had  dictated  the  cautious  re- 
serve with  which  he  alwavs  treated  her :  but 
for  the  absence  of  all  such  weakness  on  his 
part  as  might  have  led  him  to  wish  that  they 
had  been  differently  situated. 

That  night,  or,  at  least,  all  that  was  left  of 
it,  was  passed  by  the  unhappy  girl  in  very 
earnest  and  very  praise-worthy  efforts  to 
take  such  a  review  of  her  own  position,  and 
the  duties  which  it  reasonably  imposed  on  her, 
as  might  enable  her  so  to  act,  as  in  some  de- 
gree to  reconcile  her  to  herself. 

Nor  was  this  truly  conscientious  effort  made 
in  vain — such  efforts  rarely  are ;  and  just  as 
the  sun  began  to  peep  through  the  crevices  of 
her  window  shutters,  she  fell  into  a  peaceful 
sleep,  which  lasted  till  Teresa  thought  "it 
would  be  quite  nonsense  to  let  it  last  any 
longer." 
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CHAPTER   VII. 

The  results  of  that  night's  meditation  were 
more  enduring  than  the  sweet  sleep  which 
followed  it.  Gertrude's  first  sensation  on 
awaking  was,  that  she  had  undergone  some 
violent  change ;  nor  were  the  more  deliberate 
thoughts  which  followed,  at  all  calculated  to 
remove  this  impression.  If  she  had  herself 
described  this  change,  it  is  probable  that  she 
might  have  said  :  "  I  had  lost  my  senses  be- 
fore it,  but  now  I  have  recovered  them." 

Were  I  to  attempt  giving  a  detailed  de- 
scription of  the  state  of  Gertrude's  mental 
condition,  as  it  had  been  when  she  awoke  on 
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the  previous  day,  and  as  she  felt  it  to  be  now, 
the  discrepancy  would  appear  too  strong  to  be 
rationally  accounted  for  ;  but  those  who  have 
studied  the  strange  varieties  of  human  charac- 
ter, know  that  what  might  be  truly  termed 
unnatural  in  one,  may,  with  equal  justice,  be 
pronounced  essentially  natural  in  another. 

ft 

There  was  so  much  of  the  earnestness  of 
truth  in  the  character  of  Gertrude,  that,  what- 
ever she  felt,  she  felt  deeply  ;  and  whatever 
she  purposed  to  do,  she  purposed  firmly.  Nor, 
on  the  present  occasion,  were  reasons  wanting 
to  justify  the  change  which  she  resolved  to 
achieve,  not  only  in  her  future  conduct,  but 
her  future  feelings. 

"  The  madness  has  lasted  long  enough," 
she  murmured.  "  Young  as  I  am,  I  have 
already  spent  whole  years  of  life  in  doating 
upon  one  who  doated  not  on  me ;  and,  more 
sinful  still,  I  have  been  hardening  my  heart 
during  the  whole  of  this  ill-spent  time  against 
my  own  father.  Alas!  alas!  Of  how  much  finer 
a  quality  is  the  love  of  his  heart  than  the  love 
of  mine  !  And  yet,  have  I  ever  for  a  moment 
ceased  to  consider  myself  as  his  superior  in 
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all  intellectual,  ay,  and  in  all  moral  qualities  ? 
'  Take  physic,  vanity,'  clear  your  vision  a  little 
before  you  repose  on  your  own  view  of  the 
case,  with  such  perfect  satisfaction." 

It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  any  state 
of  things  more  favourable  for  the  gracious 
reception  of  Count  Hernwold's  proposals  than 
was  thus  produced. 

Gertrude  had  breakfasted  in  her  own  dress- 
ing-room— an  arrangement  by  no  means  un- 
common with  her  since  her  abode  in  Paris — 
as  her  own  hours  of  rising  had  become  later, 
while  those  of  her  father  had  remained  un- 
changed. Madame  Odenthal  had  been  her 
companion  at  breakfast,  but  had  left  the  room 
when  her  father  entered  it.  She  perceived, 
the  moment  he  entered  the  room,  that  some 
great  event  had  happened,  and  was  not  left 
long  in  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  it.  The 
"  Almanack  de  Gotha"  was  in  his  hand,  and 
he  flourished  it  triumphantly  over  his  head 
as  he  approached  her. 

Gertrude  was  very  pale  when  the  door 
opened  upon  her,  but  before  the  Baron  and 
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his  Almanack  had  reached  her  table,  she  was 
red  enough. 

"  You  were  inspired,  Gertrude  !  My  noble- 
hearted  Gertrude,  you  were,  you  must  have 
been  inspired,  when  the  admirable  idea  oc- 
curred to  you  of  consulting  this  precious  vo- 
lume as  a  preservative  against  every  wish  of 
contaminating  the  purity  of  your  race,  by 
uniting  yourself  with  any  whose  ancestors  or 
connections  are  not  found  to  have  their  names 
enrolled  in  this  invaluable  volume !" 

These  words  were  quite  enough  to  enlighten 
her  upon  the  nature  of  the  errand  which  had 
brought  her  father  to  visit  her,  instead  of  his 
waiting  for  her  to  make  a  visit  to  him,  as  was 
her  daily  usage. 

Her  feelings  would  have  been  vastly  different 
had  a  similar  circumstance  occurred  to  her  on 
the  preceding  day.  The  sight  of  her  father 
and  his  Almanack  then,  would  have  roused 
within  her  a  spirit  of  resistance  which  might 
have  led  to  very  painful  domestic  results ;  but 
now  the  case  was  very  different.  For  one 
short  moment,  for  half  a  moment  perhaps,  she 
again  felt  her  wicked   wish  to  die.  .  .  .  But 
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in  the  next,  she  positively  breathed  a  silent, 
desperate  exclamation,  which,  if  it  had  been 
expressed  in  words,  must  have  been  rendered, 
"thank  God!" 

Her  noble  father,  however,  was  much  too 
full  of  the  business  which  brought  him  there, 
to  have  any  speculation  to  bestow  upon  her 
manner  of  receiving  it.  The  fact  that  the 
high-born,  wealthy,  and  illustrious  Count  Hern- 
wold  had  asked  for  the  honour  and  happiness 
of  her  hand  in  marriage,  was  uttered  once, 
twice,  thrice,  before  he  dreamed  of  pausing  to 
ascertain  what  her  answer  might  be. 

But  was  he  not  justified  in  this  ?  Did  he 
not  carry  his  justification  in  his  hand?  So, 
no  less  than  three  different  pages  did  his  well- 
taught  fingers  turn,  and  on  each  did  the  name 
and  title  of  Count  Hem  wold  meet  his  search. 

"  We  have  not  waited  for  nothing,  have  we, 
my  Gertrude?  These  alliances  are  all  but 
royal,  and  nowhere,  I  will  be  bold  to  say,  could 
a  man  so  allied  have  made  a  better  choice." 

While  this  happy  rhapsody  was  pronounced 
again,  again,  and  again,  with  but  little  varia- 
tion either  in  words  or  tone,  the  bride-elect 
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was  occupied  in  recalling  her  meditations  of 
the  preceding  night,  and  again  she  inwardly 
breathed,  "  Thank  God !" 

Xor  was  she  far  wrong  in  thinking  that 
such  a  termination  would  be  better  than  the 
continuation  of  the  lamentable  state  in  which 
she  had  already  passed  what  ought  to  be  the 
brightest,  if  not  the  happiest  years  of  life. 
To  love,  and  love,  and  love  in  vain,  with 
the  additional  misery  of  knowing  that  her  love 
was  both  sinful,  as  an  act  of  disobedience  to 
her  father's  will,  and  contemptible  in  her  own 
eyes,  from  the  thought  that  it  had  been  never 
solicited,  was  surely  more  dreadful  still. 

It  was  not  many  hours  since  she  had  arrived 
at  the  full  conviction  that  this  last  crowning 
misery  of  Rupert's  indifference  had  been 
proved  beyond  the  reach  of  hope  to  contradict 
it ;  and  if  it  had  been  her  habit,  as  it  was  that 
of  her  father,  to  persuade  herself  that  every- 
thing which  befell  her  was  in  consequence  of  a 
deviation  from  the  laws  of  nature,  permitted 
for  her  particular  gratification  and  advantage, 
she  would  assuredly  have  believed  that  this 
opportune  proposal  of  marriage  from  a  person 
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whose  name  was  to  be  found  in  the  "  Almanack 
de  Gotha,"  was  the  result  of  a  special  dispen- 
sation of  Providence. 

Her  manner  of  receiving  the  intelligence 
thus  brought,  was,  therefore,  not  exactly 
triumphant;  but,  though  she  again  became, 
for  a  few  moments,  extremely  pale,  she  dis- 
played no  indication  of  repugnance. 

"  Was  it  not  a  blessed  dispensation  that 
brought  us  here,  Gertrude  ?"  he  said,  clasping 
his  hands  together,  in  an  attitude  of  devotion. 
"  Our  thanks  must  be  rendered  in  our  own 
chapel,  Gertrude  ;  and  Father  Alaric  must  be 
instructed  to  select  proper  services  for  the  oc- 
casion. And  now  tell  me,  my  dear  love,"  he 
continued,  "  in  what  apartment  you  would 
wish  to  receive  my  Lord  Count,  when  he  waits 
upon  you  to  offer  his  personal  homage  ?  Will 
you  admit  him  here,  Gertrude  ?" 

The  wretched  girl  half  rose  from  her  chair ; 
but,  fortunately,  she  did  not  raise  her  eyes 
from  the  floor;  if  she  had,  not  even  the 
Baron's  seven-fold  shield  of  dullness  could  have 
prevented  him  from  seeing  something  there 
which  would  have  startled  him. 
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In  that  short  moment,  however,  Gertrude 
found  time  to  resolve  that  all  she  had  already 
suffered,  should  not  have  been  suffered  in  vain, 
and  that  the  fate  she  had  decided  upon  for 
herself  should,  not  be  rendered  more  lingering, 
and  more  bitter  still,  by  any  wavering  feeble- 
ness in  her  manner  of  meeting  it. 

She  instantly  reseated  herself,  and  replied, 
in  a  tone  which  had  perhaps  a  touch  of 
haughtiness  in  its  dignity  :  "  No,  sir,  if  you 
please ;  not  here.  In  my  estimation,  there 
would  be  greatly  too  much  familiarity  in  re- 
ceiving such  a  visit  here.  Let  him  find  me  in 
the  great  drawing-room,  if  you  please." 

The  Baron  clasped  his  hands,  raised  his 
eyes  to  Heaven,  and  whispered,  quite  audibly, 
his  fervent  thanks  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  for 
having  inspired  the  heart  of  his  child  with 
such  noble  feelings ! 

There  are,  probably,  many  causes,  none  of 
them  very  strictly  philosophical,  which  may 
enable  a  woman — and  even  a  young  one — to 
assume  an  aspect  of  composure,  when  her 
pulses  may  not  be  making  very  healthful 
movements.     Some  such  must  have  been  at 
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work  at  the  heart  of  Gertrude  during  this 
tremendous  visit  from  Count  Hernwold ;  for 
it  would  have  been  difficult  for  any  young 
lady  to  have  displayed  more  perfect  self-pos- 
session. 

The  interview,  however,  did  not  last  long  ; 
but  when,  exactly  at  the  moment  when  every- 
thing desirable  upon  the  occasion  had  been 
uttered,  Gertrude  rose  to  leave  the  room,  the 
Count,  as  he  handed  her  to  the  door,  declared, 
with  no  faltering  accent,  that  he  considered 
himself  at  that  moment  to  be,  beyond  any 
possible  reach  of  comparison,  the  happiest 
man  upon  the  surface  of  the  globe  called 
earth. 
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CHAPTER    VIII. 

t 

As  Rupert  Odentbal  had  lived  for  several 
years  of  his  life  without  being  at  all  certain 
what  his  own  feelings  were  with  respect  to 
the  Baroness  Gertrude  von  Schwanberg,  it 
would  be  hardly  fair  to  expect  that  the  faith- 
ful chronicler  who  has  undertaken  to  relate 
his  adventures,  should  venture  to  state  any 
positive  opinion  on  the  subject  at  this  very 
particularly  perplexed  period  of  his  existence. 

Let  it  suffice  to  say,  that  whatever  his  feel- 
ings were,  on  hearing  that  the  young  lady  was 
about  to  be  married  immediately  to  the  Count 
Hernwold,  he  never  uttered  a  single  word  ex- 
pressive of  them,  to  any  one. 
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His  mother  once  touched  upon  the  subject, 
upon  finding  herself  Ute-a-iUe  with  him, 
shortly  after  the  important  news  had  been  an- 
nounced throughout  the  family,  but  the  con- 
versation was  cut  short  very  abruptly  by  his 
starting  up  and  leaving  the  room ;  but  ere  he 
passed  through  the  door,  he  turned  to  her, 
and  said,  "  For  mercy's  sake,  my  dearest  mo- 
ther, do  not  begin  haranguing  me  on  this 
subject !  I  hear  of  it  from  every  soul  in  the 
house,  and  out  of  it,  till  I  am  positively  sick 
of  the  pompous  old  fool's  name !  Just  fancy 
what  it  must  be  for  me  to  have  my  lord,  the 
Baron,  rehearsing  the  titles  and  alliances  of 
his  strutting  son-in-law  from  morning  to 
night !  Don't  you  begin  on  the  same  theme, 
or  I  really  shall  be  tempted  to  run  away." 

His  mother  smiled,  and  nodded  very  good- 
humouredly,  fairly  confessing,  as  she  said,  that 
they  were  likely  to  hear  enough  of  my  Lord 
the  Count,  without  entertaining  each  other  on 
the  subject. 

And  so  they  parted,  and  Madame  Odenthal 
kept  her  promise,  and  did  not  trouble  her  son 
with  any  further  observations  on  the  subject. 
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But  she  did  not  promise  that  she  would  not 
herself,  when  in  silence  and  in  solitude,  dwell 
upon  this  subject  with  the  most  heartfelt  sa- 
tisfaction. 

Though  far,  very  far,  from  knowing,  or  even 
suspecting  the  whole  truth  as  to  the  feelings 
of  Gertrude  or  of  Rupert  for  each  other, -she 
had,  nevertheless,  often  spent  anxious  hours, 
both  by  night  and  by  day,  lest  these  two 
young  people,  so  perilously  thrown  together, 
mio;ht  learn  at  last  to  love  each  other  too  well. 

To  have  become  a  spy  upon  both,  or  either 
of  them,  would  have  been  repugnant  to  her 
nature ;  and  her  disposition  in  this  respect 
had,  doubtless,  kept  her  ignorant  of  much 
that  might  have  been  very  obviously  evident 
to  one  of  a  different  temper.  However,  there 
was  much  that  was  very  puzzling  and  con- 
tradictory in  the  conduct  of  both  ;  so  that 
what  she  half  made  up  her  mind  to  believe 
one  day,  she  rejected  as  perfectly  untenable 
the  next. 

But,  for  all  that,  she  could  not  be  said  to  be 
at  all  easy  in  her  mind  upon  the  subject,  and 
most  assuredly  it  was  a  great  relief  to  her  to 
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hear  that  her  beautiful  Gertrude  was  about  to 
become  Countess  of  Hern  wold. 

But  the  silence  of  Madame  Odenthal  on 
the  subject,  or  the  silence  of  her  son  either, 
mattered  little,  and  was  noticed  less ;  for  so 
many,  both  in  the  house  and  out  of  it,  ap- 
peared to  talk  of  nothing  else,  that  their 
voices  on  the  subject  could  scarcely  have  been 
heard,  and  were  certainly  not  missed. 

It  is  not  my  fault,  if  my  readers  are  not  al- 
ready aware,  that  the  Baron  von  Schwanberg 
was  a  very  pompous  gentleman ;  and  with 
so  very  splendid  a  marriage  in  prospect  for 
his  daughter,  they  need  scarcely  be  told  now 
that  his  preparations  for  it  were  made  to  ring, 
not  only  through  his  own  abode,  and  those  of 
all  his  numerous  fine  friends  and  acquaint- 
ance, but  that  the  most  fashionable  tradesmen 
in  Paris  soon  became  aware,  that  if  they  knew 
their  own  interest,  they  would  speedily  set 
every  available  agent  at  work,  in  order  to  se- 
cure a  share  of  the  golden  harvest  which 
this  union  of  wealth  with  wealth,  seemed  to 
promise  them. 

But   though  the    Count  Hernwold  was  a 
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very  pompous  man,  on  some  points  perhaps 
almost  as  pompous  as  his  magnificent  intended 
father-in-law,  he  had  the  discretion  to  give 
vent  to  his  own  overwhelming  consciousness 
of  superiority,  less  in  words  than  in  actions. 

He  had  informed  this  delighted  father-in- 
law,  that  he  conceived  it  would  be  absolutely 
necessary  for  sustaining  properly  the  position 
of  himself  and  his  noble  bride,  that,  in  addi- 
tion to  their  various  country  residences,  they 
should  have  a  permanent  hotel  in  the  most 
distinguished  quarter  of  Paris. 

Now  if,  instead  of  concluding  this  dignified 
announcement  by  the  word  Paris,  Count 
Hernwold  had  named  Peru,  the  Baron 
would  scarcely  have  had  sufficient  presence  of 
mind  to  testify,  or  even  to  feel  astonishment  j 
for  the  Baron  von  Schwanberg  knew  that 
there  might  be  some  few  who  were  superior 
on  some  points.  Great  as  he  was,  he  was  not, 
for  instance,  one  of  the  Heaven-elected  few, 
destined  to  wear  a  regal  crown ;  and  he  could 
hardly  be  said  to  have  ever  expressed  any 
positive  discontent  at  this  dispensation  of  Pro- 
vidence.     He  knew  perfectly  well  that  the 
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earth  contained  but  very  few  crowned  heads  ; 
and  it  was,  doubtless,  this  consideration  which 
had  enabled  him  to  reconcile  himself  with 
so  little  difficulty  to  not  being  one  of  the 
number. 

But,  this  class  set  aside,  he  certainly  had  a 
most  comfortable  conviction,  that  he  had  an 
exceedingly  good  right  to  compete  with  all 
the  rest  of  the  human  race,  without  running 
any  great  risk  of  finding  a  superior,  or  even 
an  equal,  among  them. 

Yet,  greatly  as  he  gloried  in  his  noble  pedi- 
gree and  his  large  possessions,  he  was  quite 
aware  that  he  could  not  hold  the  superior 
station  assigned  him  by  Providence,  had  he 
no  other  claim  to  pre-eminence. 

He  knew  that  there  were  pedigrees  as  an- 
cient, and  races  as  pure  as  his  own,  and  that 
there  were  sundry  estates  as  large,  or  larger. 
But  he  had,  certainly,  never  yet  made  up  his 
mind  to  believe  that,  take  him  for  all  in  all, 
there  could  be  found  another  individual  equal 
to  himself  in  all  respects. 

He  probably  never  had  asked  himself 
whether  he  thought  that  any  other  man  living 
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could  stand  as  upright,  or  balance  himself  as 
securely  upon  his  legs,  as  he  could  do ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  pretty  certain,  that  if 
he  had  asked  himself  such  a  question,  he 
would  have  answered,  to  the  best  of  his  know- 
ledge and  belief,  No. 

On  one  point,  and  on  one  point  only,  had 
he  as  yet  brought  himself  to  believe  that  he 
might  meet  a  superior;  and  it  so  happened 
that  the  Count  Hern  wold  was  one  of  the  dis- 
tinguished personages  to  whom  he  was  willing 
to  accord  this  superiority. 

In  short,  the  Baron  von  Schwanberg  felt 
that  his  destined  son-in-law  was  more  a  man 
of  the  world,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  fashionable 
world,  than  himself.  This  superiority  was,  of 
course,  the  more  readily  accorded  by  the  Ba- 
ron, from  the  obvious  fact,  that  no  man  can 
be  in  two  places  at  once ;  and  therefore  it  was 
impossible  that  he  could,  while  passing  his 
days  in  the  stately  dignity  of  his  own  castle, 
be  enabled  to  become  a  well-known  and  dis- 
tinguished member  of  the  fashionable  world  in 
Paris. 

Had  his  daughter  been  a  son,  it  is  likely 
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enough  that  he  would  have  preferred  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  same  remote  dignity  for  him, 
to  every  other  ;  but  since  his  arrival  at  Paris, 
he  seemed  somehow  or  other  to  have  become 
aware  that  there  was  more  fuss  made  about  a 
well-born  woman  of  fashion,  than  even  about 
a  stiff-backed  old  Baron,  of  sixteen  quarters. 

Moreover,  he  had  acquired  a  sort  of  dim 
consciousness  that  his  own  departed  lady, 
notwithstanding  her  close  alliance  with  the 
Gotha  Almanack,  would  have  been  a  more 
brilliant  and  a  more  renowned  personage  in 
the  salons  of  Paris,  than  she  had  ever  been 
within  the  venerable  walls  of  Schloss  Schwan- 
berg. 

Such  thoughts  as  these  had  naturally  pre- 
pared him  to  listen  to  whatever  Count  Hern- 
wold  proposed,  with  a  very  decided  convic- 
tion that  he  must  be  right ;  and  the  Count, 
with  all  his  conscious  superiority  in  such  mat- 
ters, had  no  great  difficulty  in  persuading  the 
Avealthy  father  of  his  beautiful  fiancee,  that 
however  costly  his  plans  for  their  future  me- 
nage might  appear,  the  birth,  the  station,  the 
beauty,  and  the  future  fortune  of  his  peerless 
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daughter,  rendered  it  no  more  than  she  had  a 
right  to  expect. 

What  lavish  expenditure  was  it  possible  he 
could  propose,  which  would  not  have  ap- 
peared a  positive  duty  under  such  circum- 
stances ? 

Upon  one  or  two  occasions,  soon  after  this 
brilliant  marriage  had  been  proposed  and  ac- 
cepted, it  happened  that  a  sort  of  generous 
rivalship  displayed  itself  between  the  two 
gentlemen,  as  to  which  of  them  should  mani- 
fest  the  most  profuse  generosity  in  the  pre- 
parations that  were  making  for  its  celebra- 
tion ;  and  there  was  certainly  more  than  one 
Parisian  tradesman  who  profited  largely  by 
this  magnificent  spirit  of  emulation. 

As  to  the  fair  idol  who  received  the  offer- 
ings, had  she  been  formed  of  wood  or  stone, 
she  could  scarcely  have  been  more  indifferent 
as  to  the  beauty  or  the  value  of  all  that  was 
thus  laid  upon  her  altar. 

There  was  one  point,  however,  on  which, 
as  the  preparations  went  on,  she  soon  ceased 
to  be  indifferent ;  and  this  variation  from  the 
dignified  tranquillity  with  which  she  heard  of, 
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or  received  all  the  various  offerings  and  pre- 
parations which  marked  the  progress  of  the 
great  affair  of  which  all  Paris  was  talking, 
arose  upon  the  subject  of  the  house  that  was 
about  to  be  prepared  for  her  reception  in  this 
gayest  of  cities. 

When  it  was  definitely  settled  between  the 
Baron  and  the  Count  that  Gertrude  was  to 
have  a  mansion  fitted  up  for  her  in  Paris,  it 
was  Count  Hern  wold  who,  having  convinced 
the  Baron  of  the  necessity  of  it,  seemed  natu- 
rally enough  to  think  that  the  pleasant  task  of 
selecting  and  embellishing  it,  devolved  on 
him ;  and  of  course  the  execution  of  this  task 
was  rendered  more  agreeable  still,  by  the  ne- 
cessity it  occasioned  of  very  frequent  reference 
and  consultation  to,  and  with,  the  lovely  lady 
in  whose  service  he  was  employed. 

Now  this,  after  being  exposed  to  it  for  a 
short  time,  became  too  great  an  annoyance  to 
Gertrude  to  be  endured. 

Since  the  tremendous  hour  of  self-examina- 
tion which  led  to  the  atonement  she  was  now 
making  for  all  the  disobedient  feelings  of  her 
past  life,  she  had  persevered  in  the  resolution 
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then  taken  with  unflinching  constancy  ;  feel- 
ing, perhaps,  that  any  and  every  misery  was 
preferable  to  what  she  had  endured,  when 
writhing,  during  the  long  hours  of  that  dread- 
ful night,  under  the  intolerable  weight  of  a 
self-accusing  conscience. 

But  it  appeared  to  her,  that  the  sitting  to 
listen  to  Count  Hernwold's  pompous  boastings 
of  all  the  expense,  as  well  as  all  the  trouble  he 
meant  to  bestow  upon  the  mansion  which  it 
was  his  purpose  to  purchase,  and  decorate  ex- 
pressly for  her,  was  a  penance  that  no  duty 
called  upon  her  to  endure.  There  was  some- 
thing too  in  her  manner  of  discussing  the 
subject,  which  seemed  perpetually  calling  for 
her  gratitude ;  and  as  she  felt  none,  she  did 
not  think  it  a  part  of  her  duty  to  affect  it. 

Why  should  she  feel  grateful  ? 

She  knew  perfectly  well  that  she  was  heir- 
ess to  a  very  large  fortune  ;  for  alas !  poor 
girl,  the  knowledge  of  this  fact  had  been  the 
source  of  all  the  misery  of  her  life. 

But  hateful  as  the  consciousness  of  this  had 
so  often  been  to  her,  it  might  at  least,  she 
thought,  save  her  from   any  feeling  of  grati- 
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tude  for  having  a  suitable  house  prepared  for 
her. 

"  Gratitude  should  be  a  delightful  feeling !" 
thought  the  melancholy  girl.  "  It  should  be 
such  as  I  used  to  feel  for  my  dear  mother, 
every  day,  and  all  day  long.  .  .  .  Such  as  I 
have  felt,  and  must  ever  feel,  for  Rupert, 
though  he  does  not  love  me  !  But  before  he 
knew  what  love  meant,  he  saved  my  life  at 
the  risk  of  his  own.  I  can  feel  grateful  for 
that  .  .  .  but  I  cannot,  and  will  not,  feel 
grateful  because  a  man  thinks  it  proper  to 
prepare  a  fine  house  for  himself  and  his  family 
to  live  in.  Count  Hernwold  is  quite  aware 
of  the  large  fortune  which  must  eventually  be 
mine,  and  the  fine  house  will  some  day  or 
other  be  paid  for  by  my  father." 

There  was  no  form  of  words,  however,  that 
she  could  hit  upon,  by  which  she  could  civilly 
remind  her  noble  lover  of  this  fact ;  and  at 
length  it  occurred  to  her,  that  the  only  means 
by  which  she  could  escape  this  annoyance, 
which  she  shrank  from  as  a  very  painful  addi- 
tion to  the  various  other  miserable  feelings 
which  beset  her,  was  by  suggesting  to  her 
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father,  that  it  would  be  more  accordant  to  the 
dignity  of  her  position,  as  his  daughter  and 
his  heiress,  that  the  house  preparing  for  her 
should  be  prepared  by  him,  and  not  by  the 
Count. 

When  she  began  her  harangue,  her  father 
prepared  to  listen  to  her  with  a  smiling  coun- 
tenance, his  hands  cosily  folded  over  each 
other,  and  with  the  self-satisfied  look  which 
he  generally  wore  when  she  was  talking  to 
him,  and  which  indicated  that  he  was  sure  of 
being  pleased — as,  of  course,  he  could  not  fail 
to  be  —  as  he  considered  every  word  she 
uttered,  was  spoken,  as  it  were,  by  inherit- 
ance, and  therefore,  in  fact,  emitted  by  himself. 

It  was  probably  this  persuasion  which  at 
once  reconciled  him  to  her  proposal,  which, 
to  say  the  truth,  was  extremely  far  from  being 
a  rational  one,  and  could  only  be  excused  in 
the  poor  captious  bride-elect,  by  her  profound 
ignorance  of  the  ordinary  usages  of  the  world 
in  matters  of  business. 

The  superb  Baron  himself,  however,  was 
certainly  not  much  more  familiar  with  such 
matters  than  she  was ;  but,  nevertheless,  it  is 
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possible  he  might  have  demurred  a  little  at 
hearing  this  unexpected  proposal,  even  though 
it  proceeded  from  her,  had  it  not  been  that  it 
touched  directly  upon  his  ruling  passion  for 
being  the  first,  and,  in  fact,  the  only  very  im- 
portant person,  in  every  business  that  was 
going  on. 

This  was  quite  enough  to  procure  his  con- 
sent, and  ensure  his  perfect  happiness,  as  long 
as  the  bustling  business  lasted. 

Of  course,  the  first  thing  to  be  done,  was  to 
write  to  Count  Hernwold,  informing  him  of  his 
paternal  wish  to  be  himself  the  purchaser,  and 
the  arranger  of  all  the  domestic  elegancies  and 
comforts  which  were  to  make  the  splendid 
dwelling  provided  for  his  daughter,  worthy 
of  the  highly-honoured  lady  who  had  been 
selected  as  its  mistress. 

The  Count  was  a  good  deal  surprised  by 
the  receipt  of  this  epistle,  as  he  had  certainly 
expected  that  the  furnishing  the  elegant  dwel- 
ling he  had  chosen  was  to  be  done  at  his  ex- 
pense, as  well  as  the  purchasing  it.  However, 
he  was  not  a  person  to  be  at  all  likely  to 
quarrel  with  such  an  arrangement  as  that  now 
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proposed.  He  was  certainly  possessed  of  a 
large  landed  property,  but  being  one  of  those 
self-indulgent  individuals  who  never  refuse 
themselves  any  gratification  as  long  as  it  is  in 
their  power  to  obtain  it,  he  was  as  little  desi- 
rous of  spending  money,  when  the  doing  so 
would  not  increase  his  gratification,  as  of 
sparing  it  when  it  would. 

He  wrote,  therefore,  a  sort  of  playful  answer 
to  the  Baron's  pompous  announcement  of  his 
intentions,  declaring  that  to  him,  and  to  him 
only,  would  he  have  yielded  the  delightful  task 
of  decorating  the  palace  of  his  future  sove- 
reign. 

Count  Hernwold,  in  fact,  was  one  of  those 
gentlemen  who,  as  the  saying  goes,  had  lived 
all  the  days  of  his  life ;  and  the  consequence  of 
so  doing  was,  that,  beautiful  as  he  thought  the 
Baroness  Gertrude  von  Schwanberg,  he  would 
no  more  have  thought  of  marrying  her,  than 
of  marrying  her  maid  Teresa,  had  he  not 
known  her  to  be  an  heiress,  as  well  as  a 
U-auty. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  it  had  never 
entered  his  head  as  a  thing  possible,  that  he 
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might  immediately  turn  her  wealth  to  account, 
by  getting  her  father  to  furnish  his  house  for 
him ;  and  the  proposition  afforded  him  all  the 
pleasure  of  a  most  agreeable  surprise,  as  well 
as  being  extremely  convenient. 

Not  indeed  that  Count  Hern  wold  contem- 
plated any  difficulty  in  achieving  this  neces- 
sary work  himself,  for  his  estate  was  large,  and 
his  credit  good ;  but,  nevertheless,  like  most 
other  men  of  fashion,  he  would  occasionally 
have  been  well  pleased  to  have  found  a  little 
more  ready  money  at  his  bankers  than  he  had 
been  able  to  leave  there.  For,  though  by  no 
means  deserving  the  epithet  of  gambler,  Count 
Hernwold  liked  play,  and  would  at  any  time 
have  considered  himself  as  being  in  an  ex- 
tremely disagreeable  position  had  he  entered  a 
salon  where  this  pleasant  excitement  was  to  be 
found,  with  the  consciousness  that  he  had 
better  not  play,  because  it  would  be  inconve- 
nient to  him  to  lose. 

Nor  was  he  by  any  means  sufficiently  in 
love  to  prevent  his  still  wishing  to  pass  the 
last  animating  hour  or  two  of  the  day,  where 
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play,  in  a  gentlemanlike  and  honourable  style, 
was  going  on. 

But  since  the  important  affair  of  his  mar- 
riage had  been  arranged,  he  had  been  rather 
shy  of  risking  the  price  even  of  a  bracelet  or 
a  mirror,  for  a  certain  degree  of  inconvenience 
would  have  been  the  consequence,  had  he  lost 
it ;  and  Count  Hernwold  detested  inconveni- 
ences of  all  kinds,  as  heartily  as  we  are  as- 
sured the  evil  spirit  hates  holy  water. 

The  having  his  fine  house  furnished  for  him, 
without  his  producing  a  single  rap  to  pay  for 
it,  was,  therefore,  an  accident  quite  as  welcome 
as  it  appeared  to  him  whimsical,  and  he  be- 
came gayer  and  more  debonair  than  ever. 

But  the  relief  which  this  arrangement  pro- 
duced to  Gertrude,  was  great  indeed ;  for 
not  only  did  it  exonerate  her  from  the  neces- 
sity of  listening  to  daily  statements  of  the 
gallant  and  tender  anxiety  with  which  the 
Count  was  decorating  their  future  blissful 
abode  ;  but  she  was  relieved  also  from  the 
heavy  necessity  of  hearing  her  father  rehearse, 
in  his  most  oppressive  style  of  eloquence,  her 
extreme  good  fortune  in  having  captivated  a 
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nobleman,  whose  personal  merits,  and  high 
connections,  rendered  him,  in  every  way,  so 
suitable  an  alliance  for  the  heiress  of  Schwan- 
berg. 

That  her  aching,  weary  heart  felt  this  re- 
lief, and  that  she  was  thankful  for  it,  is  most 
certain ;  but  she  scarcely  allowed  herself  to 
dwell  upon  the  consolation,  greater  still,  of 
being  left  alone,  positively  alone,  for  several 
hours  in  every  day  ;  for  the  Baron,  though 
deeply  conscious  that  he  was  the  source  and 
head-spring  of  everything  that  influenced  the 
destiny  of  his  family,  had  never  been  a  busy- 
body, and  would  at  the  present  crisis  have  felt 
greatly  at  a  loss  how  to  perform  the  task  he 
had  undertaken,  had  he  not  enlisted  Madame 
Odenthal  as  his  assistant. 

The  time  had  been,  when  Gertrude  would 
have  very  painfully  missed  the  society  of  this 
long-tried  and  much-loved  friend  during  the 
many  hours  of  the  clay  that  she  was  chiving 
about  with  the  Baron,  from  shop  to  shop,  and 
from  warehouse  to  warehouse,  in  order  to 
assist  him  in  selecting  the  vast  variety  of 
articles  necessary  for  completing  the  task  he 
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had  undertaken  j  but  now  the  case  was  dif- 
ferent. 

Excepting  Rupert  himself,  his  mother  was 
the  person  with  whom  she  most  dreaded  to  be 
tete-a-tete. 

It  is  true,  that  from  the  time  of  her  engage- 
ment to  Count  Hernwold,  Gertrude  had  be- 
come a  very  altered  person  to  her.  She  was, 
indeed,  still  observant,  still  gentle,  still  careful 
of  her  accommodation  and  comfort ;  but  the 
tone  of  loving  familiarity  was  gone. 

Had  Madame  Odenthal  believed  such  a 
change  possible,  she  would  have  thought  that 
Gertrude  no  longer  considered  her  as  a  person 
with  whom  she  could  converse  in  a  tone  of 
perfect  equality ;  but  as  often  as  this  obvious 
idea  suggested  itself,  it  was  very  nearly  rejected, 
both  by  the  clear  head  and  the  warm  heart  of 
the  affectionate  English  woman. 

Had  she  not  known  her  from  a  child  ?  And 
Avas  it  possible  that  such  a  nature  as  she  had 
watched  in  Gertrude  for  long  years  of  the 
most  familiar  union,  could  be  suddenly  changed 
in  every  feeling  of  the  heart,  and  every  process 
of  the   understanding,  because  she  was  about 
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to  be  married  to  a  middle-aged  gentleman, 
whom  her  father  had  chosen  for  her  husband? 

The  answer  to  this  questioning  would  have 
been  a  decisive  and  indignant  negative,  had 
not  facts  occurred  too  strong  to  be  set  aside 
by  any  foregone  conclusions. 

Gertrude  contrived,  without  any  very  posi- 
tive breach  of  civility,  however,  to  keep  out  of 
her  way ;  and  from  the  very  day  that  her  en- 
gagement to  Count  Hernwold  was  announced, 
the  good  woman  had  never  found  herself  tete- 
a-tete  with  for  her  five  minutes  together,  with- 
out the  occurrence  of  something  or  other  which 
was  converted  into  an  excuse  for  their  being 
separated. 

The  position  of  Madame  Odenthal  in  the 
family,  where  for  the  last  year  or  two  she  had 
found  so  comfortable  a  home,  was  indeed 
strangely  altered  in  more  ways  than  one,  for 
within  a  week  or  so  of  the  painful  change  she 
had  remarked  in  the  manners  of  Gertrude  to- 
wards her,  she  endured  the  great  additional  sor- 
row of  being  informed  that  her  worthy  brother, 
Father  Alaric,  had  been  suffering  from  a  severe 
illness,  and  that  he   expressed  so   earnest  a 
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wish  for  the  immediate  return  of  Rupert,  as  to 
leave  no  possibility  of  refusing  it. 

Rupert  himself,  though  so  long  an  alien 
from  the  little  vicarage  which  had  been  his 
early  home,  testified  as  much  eagerness  to 
comply  with  this  request,  as  the  good  priest 
in  making  it ;  and  within  twenty-four  hours 
after  receiving  the  letter  which  summoned  him, 
Rupert  had  taken  a  hurried  and  agitated  leave 
of  his  mother,  and  of  the  family  of  which  he 
had  so  long  been  a  member,  and  was  on  his 
road  to  his  former  humble  dwelling  at  Franc - 
berg. 
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CHAPTER    IX. 

Good  Madame  Odenthal  was  sorry  for  the 
illness  of  her  brother,  and  sorry  for  the  ab- 
sence of  her  son ;  but  she  was  considerably 
comforted,  especially  for  the  last-mentioned 
misfortune,  by  the  marked  change  which  again 
became  visible  in  the  manner  of  the  capricious 
Gertrude  towards  herself. 

Whether  it  were  occasioned  by  the  pity  she 
felt  for  her,  for  having  lost  the  society  of  her 
son,  who  was  so  justly  beloved,  or  from  a  feel- 
ing that,  perforce,  she  must  be  well-nigh  weary 
of  the  assiduous  attendance  required  of  her 
by  the  indefatigable  Baron;  in  short,  what- 
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ever  might  be  the  cause,  it  very  speedily  be- 
came evident  to  Madame  Odenthal  that  there 
was  no  longer  to  be  any  estrangement  between 
her  and  her  long-loved  Gertrude. 

Now  then,  that  they  were  again  on  their 
former  confidential  terms  together,  her  dame 
de  compagnie  ventured  to  hint  to  her  that  she 
thought  the  Baron  was  going  to  greater  ex- 
pense than  could  be  necessary  in  furnishing 
and  decorating  a  house  which  was  to  be  her 
residence  for  only  a  third  part  of  every  year. 

"If  I  mistake  not,"  she  added,  "you  are 
to  pass  four  months  out  of  every  twelve  at 
your  own  beautiful  Schloss  Schwanberg,  four 
at  Count  Hernwold's  fine  place  in  Hungary, 
and  the  remaining  four — merely  the  winter 
season,  you  know — in  Paris." 

Gertrude  appeared  to  listen  to  her  very 
attentively,  and  she  had  taken  the  hand  of  her 
old  friend  in  hers,  and  fixed  her  loving  eyes 
upon  her  face,  in  a  way  that  could  not  leave 
any  doubt  as  to  her  being  fully  engrossed  by 
what  she  was  saying  ;  and  yet  there  was  some- 
thing absent  and  vague  in  the  tone  in  which 
she  replied — "  I  suppose  papa  thinks  that  I 
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shall  like  to  have  fine  furniture,  and,  if  so,  it 
is  very  good-natured  of  hirn  to  take  so  much 
trouble  about  it." 

"  And  is  he  right,  Gertrude  ?"  returned 
Madame  Odenthal,  looking  anxiously  at  her. 
'  Will  it  give  you  great  pleasure  to  have  all 
this  fine,  costly  furniture  ?" 

Gertrude  withdrew  her  eyes  from  the  exa- 
mining glance  of  her  companion,  but  she  did 
not  withdraw  her  hand,  sitting  for  a  minute 
or  two  motionless  and  silent.  "  Answer  me, 
dear  love  !"  said  Madame  Odenthal. 

"  What  was  your  question,  dear  ?"  returned 
Gertrude,  shaking  her  head,  as  if  to  rouse 
herself  from  the  fit  of  absence  into  which  she 
seemed  to  have  fallen. 

"  I  asked  you,  dear  Gertrude,  whether  your 
father  was  right  in  thinking  that  it  will  give 
you  pleasure  to  have  your  house  so  splendidly 
furnished  ?" 

Gertrude  was  again  silent  for  a  few  seconds, 
and  then  replied,  in  a  voice  that  expressed 
anything  rather  than  anticipated  pleasure,  "  If 
the  house,  and  all  that  he  is  putting  into  it, 
were  more  splendid  than  any  other  in  Paris, 
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or  in  the  world,  it  would  not,  and  could  not, 
create  in  me  the  slightest  sensation  of  satis- 
faction." 

The  delicate  complexion  of  Madame  Oden- 
thal  turned  from  pale  to  red,  and  from  red  to 
pale  again.  The  gloomy  words,  and  still  more 
gloomy  manner  in  which  the  unfortunate  Ger- 
trude made  this  declaration,  seemed  in  an  in- 
stant to  remove  everything  like  doubt  from 
the  mind  of  her  truly  unhappy  friend,  and  to 
realize  all  the  miserable  suspicions  which  had 
long  haunted  her  respecting  the  real  state  of 
poor  Gertrude's  feelings  on  the  subject  of  her 
approaching  marriage. 

Madame  Odenthal  had  been  long  debating 
with  herself  as  to  whether  it  would  be  most 
kind  or  most  cruel  to  encourage  the  poor  girl 
in  opening  her  heart  to  her  on  the  subject ; 
and  it  is  probable  the  decision  would  have 
been  in  favour  of  confidence,  instead  of  re- 
serve, had  it  not  been  for  the  again-and- again 
rejected,  and  the  again-and-again  returning, 
suspicion  of  the  real  object  of  the  unfortunate 
heiress's  affection.  It  was  this  which  pre- 
vented her  from  seeking  a  confidence  which 
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she  dreaded  to  receive ;  and  even  now,  when 
the  avowal  of  her  repugnance  to  the  marriage 
seemed  more  than  half  made,  she  affected  to 
misunderstand  the  feeling  she  expressed,  and 
replied,  "  I  quite  agree  with  you,  my  dear,  in 
thinking  that  many  people  waste  both  time 
and  money  very  idly  in  the  decoration  of  their 
dwellings.  Comfort  is,  in  my  opinion,  much 
more  essential  than  splendour." 

"  Comfort,  Madame  Odenthal  ?  Comfort 
for  me  ?  Where  am  I  to  look  for  it  ?  In 
uniting  myself  to  such  a  man  as  Count  Hern- 
wold  ?" 

Relieved  by  these  words,  melancholy  as  they 
were,  from  the  dread  which  haunted  her  of 
hearing  the  name  of  the  man  she  preferred  to 
him,  Madame  Odenthal  felt  her  courage  revive, 
and,  after  giving  a  moment's  rapid  reflection  to 
the  subject,  replied:  "If  you  do  not  love  him, 
Gertrude,  it  is  not  yet  too  late  to  say  so. 
Your  father's  love  for  you  is  unbounded  ;  and 
did  he  know  that  you  disliked  Count  Hern- 
wold,  he  would  speedily  find  means  to  break 
the  engagement." 

"  No,  Madame  Odenthal  L"  replied  Gertrude, 
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gently ;  "  my  father's  love  for  me  is  not  un- 
bounded ;  but,  even  if  it  were  so,  it  might 
not  be  in  his  power  to  make  me  happy.  But 
this  is  idle  talking.  Your  observation  would 
not  be  useless,  if  you  were  to  say  that  my 
good  father  loves  me  dearly.  I  know  he  does  ; 
I  know  that  he  loves  me  so  dearly,  as  well  to 
merit  that  I  should  love  him  a  little  in  return. 
But  I  fear  I  have  never  yet  loved  him  as  I 
ought  to  do.  My  spirit  is  a  perverse  spirit. 
There  is  something  within  me  that  will  not  let 
me  act  as  I  would  wish  to  do.  But  hitherto, 
perhaps,  he  has  never  had  the  misfortune  to 
discover  how  very  far  I  am  from  being  what 
he  wishes  me  to  be  .  .  .  and  from  what  he 
believes  I  am  !  He  may  be  dead,  and  I  too, 
my  dear  old  friend,  before  I  shall  find  so  good 
an  opportunity  of  pleasing  him.  I  am  quite 
determined  to  marry  Count  Hernwold.  You 
must  see,  as  plainly  as  I  do,  that  papa  is  per- 
fectly delighted — perfectly  happy — at  the  idea 
of  my  doing  so.  It  can  make  very  little 
difference  to  me  who  it  is  I  marry  ;  and  I  do 
not  mean  that  you,  or  anybody  else,  should 
ever  hear  me  complain  about  it.     Only  I  don't 
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see  any  reason  why  I  should  add  to  my 
sins  by  pretending  to  love  the  carpets  and 
curtains." 

Madame  Odenthal  felt  relieved.  She  plainly 
perceived  that  Gertrude  had  no  intention  of  so 
completely  taking  her  into  her  confidence  as 
to  allude  to  any  other  attachment ;  and  whether 
she  were  right  or  wrong  in  suspecting  that  her 
own  son  was  the  object  of  it,  she  being  left 
in  apparent  ignorance,  was,  on  every  account, 
most  desirable. 

Gertrude  had,  fortunately,  not  been  looking 
at  her;  indeed,  she  evidently  avoided  doing 
so,  fixing  her  eyes  immovably  upon  a  fragment 
of  silk  which  she  was  unravelling. 

Lightly,  therefore,  and  with  no  appearance 
of  suspecting  that  more  was  meant  than  met 
the  ear,  Madame  Odenthal  acquitted  her  of  all 
blame  for  not  being  more  in  love  with  her 
fine  furniture,  and  even  ventured  to  say  that 
she  began  to  wish  the  Baron  himself  had  a 
less  violent  passion  for  it. 

"  I  am  certainly  very  ignorant  in  all  such 
matters,"  said  the  good  woman ;  "  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  your  papa  must  be  spending 
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a  very  large  sum  of  money.  Did  he  ever  tell 
you,  my  dear,  the  amount  of  the  sum  which 
it  was  his  purpose  to  expend  on  your  furni- 
ture ?" 

Gertrude  smiled. 

"  I  thought  you  knew  my  father  better  than 
you  now  appear  to  do,"  said  she.  "  I  can  no 
more  fancy  that  he  would  condescend  to  name 
a'  limit  to  the  sum  he  destined  for  such  a  pur- 
pose, than  that  he  would  inquire  how  much  the 
dinner  of  to-morrow  would  cost,  before  he  sat 
down  to  it.  Nor  do  I  suppose  that  there  is 
any  reason  in  the  world  why  he  should  do  so." 
Madame  Odenthal  did  not  immediately  reply 
to  this  ;  and,  indeed,  her  silence  lasted  so  long, 
that  Gertrude,  looking  up  from  her  ravellings, 
said,  with  some  quickness,  "  What  are  you 
thinking  of,  dear  friend  ?" 

"You  will  laugh  at  me  again,  if  I  tell 
you,"  replied  Madame  Odenthal,  shaking  her 
head. 

"  And  if  I  do,  you  ought  to  be  glad  of  it. 
I  was  afraid  that  I  had  left  off  laughing.  I 
suppose  it  is  the  near  approach  of  all  the  pro- 
digious  splendour  which  is  awaiting  me,  that 
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has  made   me  so  grave.      I  really  wish  you 
would  say  something  to  make  me  laugh." 

"  But  perhaps  it  may  be  less  at  my  wit, 
than  my  folly,  that  you  will  feel  inclined  to  do 
so,"  said  the  good  woman,  colouring;  "but 
I  will  boldly  tell  you  my  thoughts  for  all  that. 
My  opinion  is,  dear  Gertrude,  that  your  papa 
is  scarcely  aware  of  the  large  amount  of  debts 
that  he  has  already  contracted.  We  are  all 
so  accustomed,  you  know,  to  consider  his  great 
estates  as  bringing  him  a  revenue  beyond 
what  he  can  wish  to  spend,  that  I  should  not 
wonder  if  he  had  adopted  the  same  idea  him- 
self; and  that  he  may  hardly  be  aware  of  the 
great  difference  of  going  on  as  he  did  at 
Schloss  Schwanberg,  and  as  he  is  doing  now, 
at  Paris." 

Gertrude  listened  to  this  very  unexpected 
statement  with  all  the  attention  it  deserved, 
and  certainly  felt  no  inclination  to  laugh  at 
it ;  but  nevertheless,  she  was  so  nearly  in  the 
state  of  mind  which  Madame  Odenthal  attri- 
buted to  her  father,  that  her  words  produced 
surprise,  rather  than  alarm. 

After   silently  pondering  for  a  minute  or 
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two  upon  what  she  had  heard,  she  replied, 
"lam  very  glad  you  have  thus  spoken  to  me, 
my  dear  friend,  because  the  mere  possibility 
of  such  a  want  of  thought  and  calculation  on 
the  part  of  my  dear,  generous  father,  is  quite 
enough  to  make  me  anxious  to  know  whether 
there  is  any,  even  a  remote,  possibility  that 
such  may  be  the  case.  It  really  never  oc- 
curred to  me  to  think  of  such  a  possibility 
before  ;  but  now  that  the  thought  has  been 
awakened,  you  may  depend  upon  it,  that  it 
shall  not  be  permitted  to  go  to  sleep  again 
till  you  and  I  are  both  of  us  quite  sure  that 
it  may  slumber  and  sleep  in  safety  !" 

What  Gertrude  thus  promised,  she  speedily 
performed;  and  it  was  by  no  means  very  diffi- 
cult to  find  an  opportunity  for  doing  so ;  for  the 
very  next  time  she  saw  her  father,  he  was,  if 
possible,  more  than  usually  full  of  his  new- 
found occupation,  and  more  than  usually  ear- 
nest in  his  declaration,  that  the  mansion  of 
Madame  la  Comtesse  de  Hernwold  should  be 
one  of  the  most  splendidly  furnished  in  Paris. 

Upon  this  hint  she  spoke,  smilingly  asking 
him    if    he    had    ever    calculated   what   the 
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amount  of  the  entire  cost  would  be,  when  the 
whole  of  his  plans  were  completed. 

He  stared  at  her  in  return  to  this  question 
with  the  most  genuine  astonishment,  not  al- 
together unmixed  with  displeasure. 

"  Is   it   possible,    Baroness    Gertrude,"  he 
said,  "  that  the  approaching  change  in  your 
situation  can   have   inspired  you   already  so 
much  with  the  spirit  of  a  thrifty  housewife, 
as  to  render  such  an  enquiry  on  your  part 
serious?     I  natter  myself  that  my  daughter 
has  never  yet  had  occasion  to  trouble  herself 
by  calculating  the  expense  of  any  purchase 
which  it  may  have  been  her  pleasure  to  make; 
and   I  conceive  myself   fully  justified  in  as- 
suring her  that  the  nobleman  who  has  been 
accepted  as  the  future  husband  of  my  heiress, 
is  by  no  means  likely  to  be  so  sordid  in  his 
motives  as  to  render  any  such  anxieties  needful, 
or,  in  fact,  in  any  way  proper,  for  the  future. 
Never  again,  Gertrude,   let  me  hear  you  ex- 
press an  idea  so  every  way  unbecoming  your 
station  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  so  every  way 
unnecessary   superfluous,   and,    in   fact,   ridi- 
culous." 
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This  speech  was  certainly  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  real  scolding  that  had  ever  been 
addressed  to  Gertrude,  and  for  a  minute  or 
two  she  felt  rather  at  a  loss  how  to  receive  it. 
But  it  required  no  longer  interval  to  bring  to 
her  heart  the  conviction,  that  whether  scolded 
or  not,  it  was  her  duty  to  listen  to  him  with 
respectfid  attention,  and  not  to  permit  herself 
to  be  too  certain  that  the  Baron  might  not  be 
right  in  his  estimates,  and  herself  and  Madame 
Odenthal  wrong. 

At  the  present  moment,  however,  all  she 
could  do  was  to  mollify  the  angry  nobleman's 
offended  feelings  by  the  frank  confession  that 
she  certainly  was  much  too  ignorant  of  the 
subject  they  had  been  discussing,  to  give  any 
opinion  upon  it ;  and  finally  restored  his  good 
humour,  by  impressing  a  gentle  kiss  upon  his 
forehead,  and  assuring  him  that  she  was  only 
afraid  of  his  being  too  generous. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Notwithstanding  the  indignation  both 
experienced  and  expressed  by  the  Baron  at 
listening  to  this  unexpected  remonstrance 
from  his  daughter,  the  said  remonstrance  did 
not  altogether  fall  to  the  ground. 

It  is,  nevertheless,  certain  that  the  Baron 
von  Schwanberg  said  no  more  than  he  felt, 
when  he  pronounced  that  such  fears  as  his 
daughter  had  expressed,  were  alike  unfounded 
as  to  fact,  and  injurious  as  to  the  imputation 
they  cast  upon  his  discretion. 

But  the  Baron  was  a  great  smoker,  and 
ere  he  laid  aside,  that  night,  the  splendid  ap- 
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paratus  by  means  of  which  he  indulged  this 
habit,  the  idea  occurred  to  him,  that  although 
Gertrude  had  talked  not  only  like  a  child,  but 
a  silly  one,  it  certainly  was  not  impossible 
that  among  the  vast  variety  of  things  which 
he  had  ordered,  there  might  be  some  of  a 
higher  value,  or,  at  any  rate,  of  a  higher 
price  than  he  was  aware  of.  He  was  ready 
to  confess,  too — at  least  to  himself  and  his 
meerschaum — that  he  had  never  made  himself 
very  familiar  with  the  price  of  ornamental 
furniture  in  any  land,  and  that  it  was  not  un- 
likely that  it  might  be  rather  particularly 
costly  at  Paris. 

All  these  sage  reflections  brought  him  at 
length  to  the  conviction,  that  it  might  be  as 
well  to  order  some  few  of  the  tradesmen  he 
had  employed  to  send  in  their  accounts.  And 
as  one  wise  thought  very  often  begets  another, 
he  also  determined,  just  before  he  settled 
himself  to  sleep  that  night,  that  he  would 
also  send  to  the  banker,  with  whom,  on 
his  arrival,  he  deposited  the  sheaf  of  bills 
which  he  had  brought  with  him  on  arriving 
at    Paris,    and   which    had    been    since    aug- 
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merited  by  rents  transmitted  to  him  by  his 
tenants  in  the  country,  in  order  to  learn  what 
balance  he  had  in  their  hands. 

The  good-natured  reader  could  only  be 
pained  were  I  to  attempt  entering  into  par- 
ticulars either  respecting  tradesmen's  accounts, 
or  the  banker's  either.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that 
the  discrepancy  between  the  amount  of  what 
he  owed,  and  what  was  due  to  him,  was  great 
indeed !  It  was  so  great,  in  fact,  as  for  a 
long  time  to  appear  to  him  absolutely  incre- 
dible ;  and  the  terrible  process  of  proving 
to  him  that  a  hundred  thousand  taken  from 
eighty  thousand,  left,  or  rather  found,  a  defi- 
cit of  twenty  thousand,  was  not  performed 
by  the  unfortunate  Madame  Odenthal,  with- 
out a  degree  of  difficulty  which  amounted  to 
very  positive  suffering. 

Gertrude  was  not  permitted  to  be  present 
at  any  of  the  painful  scenes  which  preceded 
his  final  conviction,  that  he  actually  owed, 
after  a  three  months'  residence  in  Paris, 
twenty  thousand  francs  more  than  he  had,  at 
the  moment,  ready  money  to  pay. 

It   was   in    vain   that    Madame    Odenthal 
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pointed  out  to  him  the  very  consolatory  fact, 
that  the  deficiency  was  by  no  means  large 
enough  to  occasion  him  any  permanent  incon- 
venience ;  and  that  if  he  would  please  to  write 
a  letter  to  Rupert,  directing  him  what  tenants 
to  apply  to,  and  furnishing  him  with  the  ne- 
cessary authority  for  collecting  the  sum  re- 
quired ;  he  would  be  sui*e  to  transmit  the 
money  to  the  Paris  banker  long  before  any  of 
the  tradesmen  he  employed  would  think  of 
troubling  him  about  the  payment  of  their 
accounts. 

The  Baron  listened  to  her  with  a  counte- 
nance that  became  redder  and  fiercer  with 
every  word  she  spoke  ;  so  much  so,  indeed, 
that  she  became  frightened,  and  stopped  short, 
long  before  she  had  said  all  that  it  was  in  her 
power  to  say,  respecting  the  perfect  facility 
with  which  a  gentleman  in  his  position  might 
obtain  what  he  wanted  without  the  slightest 
difficulty  of  any  kind. 

"  What !"  he  exclaimed,  in  the  very  loude-t 
tune  to  which  his  very  loud  voice  could  be 
raised ;  "  what !  do  you  suppose  I  am  going 
to  send  about  begging    petitions    to  my  te- 
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nants,  imploring  them,  for  charity,  to  pay  me 
my  rents  before  they  are  due  ?  Woman  ! 
are  you  mad  ?  What  have  you  ever  seen  in 
my  conduct,  or  in  my  character,  which  can 
justify  your  holding  so  base  an  opinion  of  me  ? 
I  go  begging  to  my  tenants  ?  I  ?  And 
which  among  them  do  you  think  would  do 
me  the  great  wrong  of  believing  that  such  a 
message  could  come  from  me  ?  Your  son  is 
a  very,  worthy  respectable  youth,  my  good 
woman,  and  the  manner  in  which  I  have  per- 
mitted him  to  domesticate  himself  with  me, 
has  conferred  upon  him  a  degree  of  distinc- 
tion which  nothing  else  could  have  done  ;  and, 
as  you  must  have  observed  both  in  his  case 
and  your  own,  has  induced  that  distinguished 
portion  of  society  to  which  I  belong,  to  per- 
mit his  approach  to  them,  as  if,  in  some  mys- 
terious manner,  he  really  belonged  to  their 
class.  I  am  as  much  aware  the  effect  my  pa- 
tronage lias  produced,  as  either  you  or  he 
can  be ;  but  I  am  not  so  bewildered  in  in- 
tellect as  to  suppose  that  if  he  were  to  be  the 
bearer  of  such  a  message  to  my  tenants,  as 
you  have  named,  they  would  any  one  of  them 
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believe  that  such  a  message  ever  came  from 
me. 

Being  here  somewhat  out  of  breath,  from 
the  extreme  vehemence  with  which  he  had 
spoken,  the  Baron  paused ;  and  poor  Madame 
Odenthal  took  advantage  of  the  interval  to 
say,  that  though  quite  aware  that  nothing  but 
his  great  and  most  condescending  kindness 
had  enabled  her  son  Rupert  to  enter  into  sucli 
society  as  that  to  which  he  had  been  intro- 
duced by  his  generous  master ;  yet  still  she 
thought  that  his  character  for  truth  in  the 
neighbourhood  where  he  was  best  known, 
would  ensure  his  being  believed,  let  him  de- 
liver to  the  good  people  whatever  message  he 
was  charged  with. 

The  interval  during  which  she  had  pro- 
nounced these  few  words,  and  which  was  ac- 
corded to  her  by  the  absolute  necessity  of 
breathing,  in  which  the  Baron  had  found  him- 
self, had  so  far  enabled  him  to  subdue  the 
first  emotions  of  the  anger  she  had  excited,  as 
to  enable  him  to  reply  to  her  in  a  tone  of 
comparative  tranquillity. 

"  And  do  you  really  believe,  my  good  wo- 
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man,"  he  began  :  "  do  you  really  believe  that 
there  is  any  man,  woman,  or  child,  (above 
babyhood,)  residing  upon  my  estates,  who 
could  be  persuaded  by  your  son,  let  his  re- 
putation for  truth  be  what  it  may,  that  I 
could  have  been  guilty  of  such  conduct  as  you 
now  propose  to  me  ?"  And  here  the  Baron 
positively  shewed  his  teeth,  as  if  he  were 
really  laughing.  It  is  said  that  the  merely 
placing  the  features  in  this  position,  will  often 
restore  the  feeling  of  good  humour,  as  well  as 
the  appearance  of  it,  and  it  might  have  been 
so  on  the  present  occasion,  in  the  case  of  the 
Baron,  for  it  is  certain  that  the  extremity  of 
his  wrath  against  Madame  Odenthal  seemed 
to  have  relaxed,  and  he  dismissed  her,  rather 
stiffly  it  must  be  confessed,  but  without  any 
further  appearance  of  positive  anger,  saying, 
"  There  !  you  may  go  now,  my  good  woman. 
You  have  been  useful  to  me  in  going  through 
these  long  accounts,  and  I  am  no  longer  dis- 
pleased with  you.  Indeed,  I  feel  that  it  would 
be  a  great  folly  in  me  to  feel  any  lasting  dis- 
pleasure, merely  because  my  ideas  of  what  is 
right  and  honourable,  differ  from  those  of  a 
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person  in  so  very  different  a  situation.  Go, 
my  good  Madame  Odenthal,  but  remember 
that  you  are  not,  on  any  account,  to  inform 
my  daughter  of  the  unpleasant  discovery  which 
I  have  made.  If  I  have  got  into  a  scrape,  1 
know  perfectly  well  how  to  get  out  of  it ;  but 
I  will  not  permit  the  tranquillity  of  the  Ba- 
roness  Gertrude  to  be  disturbed  for  a  moment. 
You  understand  me?" 

"Certainly,"  replied  the  good  woman,  still 
looking  somewhat  frightened.  "  The  Baron- 
ess  Gertrude,"  she  added,  very  earnestly, 
"  shall  never  become  acquainted  with  what 
has  occurred  through  me." 

"  Very  well,  then,"  was  the  rejoinder,  ut- 
tered in  a  much  more  condescending  tone 
than  was  usual  with  him  on  any  occasion  ; 
"  if  you  will  faithfully  keep  that  promise  to 
me,  I  will,  on  my  side,  promise  you  to  forget 
the  offence  your  strange  proposal  of  my  beg- 
ging assistance  from  my  own  tenants,  occa- 
sioned me." 

And  so  they  parted  ;  the  Baron,  with  the 
appearance  of  being  suddenly  restored  to  good 
humour,  and   Madame  Odenthal,  with   a  very 
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painful  burden  of  sadness  at  her  heart,  from 
the  persuasion  that  his  profound  ignorance, 
both  on  the  subject  of  buying  the  things,  and 
on  the  subject  of  paying  for  them,  could 
scarcely  fail  of  producing  painful  consequences 
for  her  beloved  Gertrude,  who  she  was  only 
too  sure  was  in  no  condition  to  endure  new 
sorrows  of  any  kind. 

This  melancholy  insight,  however,  into  her 
state  of  mind,  was  the  result  of  no  confiden- 
tial disclosures  on  the  part  of  Gertrude ;  but, 
in  truth,  no  one,  excepting  her  blind  father, 
could  have  known  her  as  she  had  been,  and 
seen  her  as  she  was  now,  without  perceiving 
that  she  was  in  no  condition  to  endure  any 
new  anxiety  well. 

But  if  he  had  marked,  her  pale  cheek  and 
heavy  eye,  he  would  have  thought  but  little 
about  it,  and  that  little  would  only  have  gone 
to  interpret  the  change  into  a  sympathetic 
feeling  with  what  he  had  experienced  himself. 
His  head  was  giddy  with  all  the  splendid  pre- 
dictions with  which  he  was  perpetually  re- 
galing himself ;  and  if  he  had  thought  about 
it  at  all,  he  would  assuredly  have  accounted 
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for  the  alteration,  by  telling  himself  that  it 
was  very  natural,  and  that  any  girl  might  feel 
a  little  nervous  and  overcome,  at  the  idea  of 
being  the  mistress  of  such  a  house  as  he  was 
preparing  for  her. 

But,  notwithstanding  all  this,  he  was  suffi- 
ciently awake  to  the  necessity  of  paying  his 
debts,  to  prevent  his  losing  any  time  in  com- 
mencing the  operations  by  which  it  was  his 
purpose  to  achieve  this  desirable  object. 

His  first  step  was  to  write  the  following 
concise  epistle  to  his  intended  son-in-law : — 

"  My  dear  Count, 

"  Will  you  have  the  kindness  to  bestow 
an  early  visit  upon  me  to-morrow  morning? 
I  will  not  beguile  you  with  any  hope  of  be- 
holding the  young  lady  who  is  so  soon  to  have 
the  honour  of  becoming  Countess  of  Hern- 
wold,  for  the  visit  I  ask  for  is  for  myself,  and 
not  for  her. 

"  Believe  me,  dear  Count, 

"  Your  truly  attached,  and 

"  Very  devoted  friend, 
"  Von  Schwanberg." 
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This  epistle  was  immediately  despatched 
by  the  hands  of  an  intelligent  messenger, 
with  strict  orders  not  to  return  till  he  had 
himself  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  Count  Hern- 
wold. 

This  command  was  both  speedily  and  accu- 
rately executed  ;  and  the  messenger  brought 
back  a  verbal,  but  very  courteous  reply,  that 
the  Count  would  wait  upon  him  at  an  early 
hour  on  the  following  morning. 

This  was  performed  to  the  letter ;  for  Ba- 
ron von  Schwanberg  had  but  just  quitted  the 
breakfast-table,  when  his  expected  visitor  was 
announced. 

The  meeting  was  exactly  everything  that 
a  meeting  should  be  between  two  noble  gentle- 
men about  to  be  so  closely  united.  It  was 
more  than  merely  cordial — it  was  really  affec- 
tionate. As  soon  as  they  were  seated,  the 
Baron  said,  with  the  very  slightest  shade  of 
embarrassment  imaginable,  "  I  am  afraid  you 
will  accuse  me  of  being  a  very  careless  father- 
in-law  when  I  tell  you,  my  dear  Count,  that  I 
find  I  have  not  cash  enough  at  my  bankers  to 
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pay  for  the  furniture  I  have  been  purchasing 
as  a  present  to  you  and  Gertrude." 

Count  Hern  wold  very  perceptibly  changed 
colour,  but  answered,  with  a  bow  and  some- 
thing like  a  smile,  "  There  are  many  persons 
in  Paris  to  whom  such  a  discovery  might  be 
very  disagreeable  ;  but  it  is  impossible  I  can 
believe,  for  a  moment,  that  you  are  one  of 
them.  The  Baron  von  Schwanberg  is  not 
likely  to  find  any  great  difficulty  in  bringing 
his  banker's  account  into  good  order  again." 

"  I  wish  I  could  tell  you  that  you  were 
right  in  thinking  so,  my  good  friend ;  but, 
unfortunately,  my  case  is  exactly  the  reverse. 
Instead  of  my  not  finding  any  difficulty  in 
setting  this  matter  right,  I  am  extremely  sorry 
to  say  that  I  know  it  to  be  impossible  that  I 
should  do  so." 

"  Impossible,  sir,  that  you  should  be  able 
to  settle  your  account  satisfactorily  with  your 
banker?"  responded  the  astonished  Count, 
with  a  look  of  unmistakeable  dismay.  "  I 
must  suppose  that  you  are  jesting  with  me." 

"  Pray  do  not  adopt  such  an  idea  as  that," 
replied  the  Baron,  with  considerable   dignity. 
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"  I  should  be  extremely  sorry,  Count,  that  you 
should  suppose  me  capable  of  such  idle  levity 
as  jesting  upon  a  matter  of  business.  I  de- 
sired you  to  call  upon  me  this  morning  ex- 
pressly for  the  purpose  of  telling  you  of  the 
foolish  blunder  I  have  made  in  buying  more 
furniture  for  the  house  than  I  have  money  to 
pay  Joy,  and  also  to  beg  of  you  to  help  me  out 
of  the  scrape.  I  presume,  my  dear  sir,  that 
you  will  have  no  objection  to  my  ordering 
some  of  the  heavier  bills  to  be  sent  in  to  you  ? 
I  hate  the  notion  of  being  in  debt  to  these 
people,  and,  therefore,  I  sent  to  you  as  soon  as 
ever  I  found  out  how  the  case  stood." 

Had  the  astonishment  of  Count  Hernwold 
been  less  on  hearing  this  most  unexpected 
declaration,  it  is  probable  that  he  would  have 
interrupted  the  august  speaker  before  he  had 
concluded  his  harangue ;  but,  for  a  moment, 
he  really  looked  and  felt  as  if  he  had  been 
thunder-struck.  He  speedily  recovered  him- 
self, however,  sufficiently  at  least,  to  rise  from 
his  chair,  which  he  almost  threw  across  the 
room  in  the  unbounded  vehemence  of  his  in- 
dignation, and  to  say :  "I   presume,  sir,  that 
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you  trust  to  your  age  as  your  protection 
against  my  just  indignation.  I  have  every 
reason  to  be  thankful  to  your  creditors  for  the 
impatience  of  their  demands  upon  you.  Had 
it  not  been  for  this,  I  might  have  been  the 
victim  of  the  plot  so  infamously  laid  for  en- 
trapping me  into  a  marriage  with  your  daugh- 
ter, under  the  scandalous  pretence  of  her 
having  a  large  fortune.  Thank  heaven,  I  have 
escaped ! — and  I  shall  thank  you,  perhaps,  for 
giving  me  a  lesson,  which  I  am  not  likely  to 
forget  to  the  latest  hour  of  my  existence." 

Having  pronounced  these  words  with  a 
vehemence  that  seemed  for  a  moment  posi- 
tively to  stun  the  astonished  Baron,  he  rushed 
out  of  the  room,  without  deigning  to  close 
the  door  after  him,  and  screamed  the  word 
"  cordon"  in  such  an  accent,  as  he  passed  the 
porte  cochere,  that  the  porter  came  forth  from 
his  lodge,  and  looked  after  him  with  a  very 
strong  persuasion  that  he  had  lost  his  senses. 

The  poor  Baron,  meantime,  sat  for  a  few 
moments  immovablv  fixed  in  his  chair,  and  in 
a  state  of  indescribable  bewilderment.  The 
intellect  of  the  Baron  was  not  a  very  bright, 
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and  not  a  very  rapid  intellect ;  and  he  had  to 
shut  his  eyes,  and  meditate  very  profoundly 
for  a  minute  or  two,  before  it  occurred  to  him 
that  the  extraordinary  scene  he  had  just  wit- 
nessed might  .  .  .  nay  must,  from  the  impos- 
sibility of  finding  any  other  cause,  have  been 
occasioned  by  his  believing  that  he,  the  Baron 
von  Schwanberg,  intended  to  defraud  him  of 
the  money  he  had  proposed  to  borrow  of 
him  !  Such  a  suspicion  might  certainly  have 
been  offensive  to  any  gentleman ;  but  upon 
the  Baron  von  Schwanberg,  it  seemed  to  fall 
with  a  sort  of  preternatural  violence  sufficient 
to  justify  his  following  the  base  offender,  and 
trampling  him  under  his  feet. 

And,  in  truth,  he  rose  from  his  chair,  his 
face  the  colour  of  the  crimson  hangings  that 
adorned  his  room,  and  his  limbs  trembling  in 
every  joint,  but  greatly  more  from  rage  than 
age. 

It  was,  perhaps,  fortunate  for  him  that  he 
felt  conscious  he  could  not  stand,  and  he, 
therefore,  reseated  himself;  for,  had  he  at  that 
moment  possessed  the  power  of  overtaking 
the  man  who  had  offended  him,  such  a  scene 
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might  have  ensued  as  would  not  greatly  have 
redounded  to  the  credit  of  either  of  the  noble 
gentlemen. 

The  first  moments  which  followed  his  re- 
seating himself  were  passed  in  a  state  of  agi- 
tation much  too  violent  for  his  mind,  such  as 
it  was — poor  old  gentleman  ! — to  decide  upon 
the  line  of  conduct  which  it  would  be  best 
for  him  to  pursue  under  the  circumstances  ; 
and,  in  fact,  the  first  symptom  he  gave  of 
having,  in  some  degree,  recovered  his  startled 
wits,  was  his  pulling  the  bell-rope  which  was 
ever  and  always  attached  to  his  own  particular 
chair. 

It  was  not,  however,  so  much  the  act  of 
ringing  the  bell  which  proved  his  recovery 
from  bewilderment,  as  the  use  he  made  of  the 
assistance  it  brought  him. 

"  Desire  Madame  de  Odenthal  to  come  to 
me  immediately,"  was  the  command  he  gave. 

And,  accordingly,  Madame  de  Odenthal 
appeared  before  him  with  as  little  delay  as  pos- 
sible. 

"  Sit  down,  my  good  friend  ;  I  wish  to  speak 
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to  you,"  were  the  words  with  which  he  greeted 
her. 

Now,  most  assuredly,  the  Baron  von  Schwan- 
berg  had  ever  behaved  with  the  most  perfect 
civility  to  Rupert's  mother  ;  nay,  since,  by  the 
agency  of  Gertrude's  lace  and  velvet,  he  had 
made  the  remarkable  discovery  that  her  near 
approach  to  his  own  greatness  had  in  some 
degree  infected  her  with  greatness  also,  he 
had  often  treated  her  with  some  small  degree 
of  ceremony  and  politeness  ;  but  he  had  never 
before  called  her  his  "  good  friend." 

She  was  immediately  conscious  that  some- 
thing extraordinary  must  have  occurred  to 
produce  so  remarkable  an  effect,  and  her 
woman's  wit  immediately  suggested  the  pro- 
bability that  this  something  was  connected 
with  the  unexpected  pecuniary  difficulties  with 
which  she  had  been  made  acquainted. 

She  was  too  discreet,  however,  to  utter  a 
word  of  any  kind,  and  silently  obeyed  his 
command,  by  placing  herself  in  the  chair  to 
which  he  had  pointed. 

It  would  have  been  a  great  relief  to  the 
Baron  if  she  had  been  a  little  less  profoundly 
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respectful.  If  she  would  only  have  asked  him 
what  he  was  pleased  to  want,  it  would  have 
been  a  help  to  him. 

But  after  they  had  both  sat  profoundly 
silent  for  several  seconds,  the  proud  old  man 
was  obliged  to  commence  the  history  of  the 
insult  to  which  he  had  been  exposed,  without 
the  assistance  of  any  preface  whatever. 

The  first  sound  he  uttered  was  again  a 
groan  ;  and  then  he  began  as  follows  : 

"  Did  I  not  know,  Madame  de  Odenthal, 
that  it  is  impossible  you  should  for  a  moment 
believe  that  I  should  mistake,  misrepresent, 
or  in  any  way  exaggerate,  any  fact  which  I 
take  the  trouble  of  relating,  I  should  doubt 
your  power  of  receiving,  as  credible,  the  state- 
ment I  am  now  about  to  make  to  you." 

"  Indeed,  sir,  you  are  right  in  thinking  that 
your  word  cannot  be  doubted  by  me.  What- 
ever you  state  as  a  fact,  must,  I  know,  be 
considered  as  such  by  you." 

"  Considered  ?  Considered  so  by  me  ?  Do 
you  suppose  I  do  not  know  a  fact  from  a 
falsehood,  my  good  woman  ?  But  this  is 
only  nonsense  and    idle  talking.     Listen    to 
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me,  and  you  shall  hear  what  you  must  believe 
to  be  credible,  only  because  I  state  it." 

Madame  Odenthal  meekly  bowed  her  head, 
and  the  Baron  resumed. 

"  Madame  de  Odenthal  !  I  have  been  in- 
sulted !  grossly  insulted  !  Here,  in  my  own 
dwelling,  where  no  man  could  mistake  me  for 
another,  I  have  been  insulted ! " 

And  having  said  these  terrific  words,  he 
again  emitted  a  groan,  which  seemed  not  only 
to  proceed  from  his  mouth,  but  from  his  whole 
large  person,  so  deep  and  so  awful  was  the 
sound. 

Madame  Odenthal  looked,  and  certainly 
felt,  frightened  ;  and  would  probably  have 
both  looked,  and  felt,  more  frightened  still, 
had  she  not  been  aware  of  the  magnifying 
medium  through  which  the  Baron  von  Schwan- 
berg  looked  at  everything  which  concerned 
himself. 

She  clasped  her  hands,  however,  threw  up 
her  eyes,  and  listened  to  him  altogether  in  a 
manner  which  led  him  to  think  that  it  was 
very  probable  the  statement  he  had  already 
made  would  have  been  too  much  for  her,  and 
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that  she  might  have  fainted  at  his  feet,  had 
not  her  profound  respect  for  him,  acted  as  an 
antidote,  if  not  positively  as  a  restorative. 

From  this  point,  however,  the  discourse  be- 
tween them  went  on  with  a  much  nearer  ap- 
proximation to  common  sense,  than  was  often 
to  be  found  in  the  conversation  of  the  Baron, 
when  either  himself,  or  anything  belonging  to 
him,  was  the  theme ;  and  as  no  other  themes 
possessed  much  interest  for  him,  Madame 
Odenthal  had  great  reason  to  be  satisfied  at 
the  effect  which  her  gentle  commentaries  on 
the  actual  state  of  his  affairs  produced. 

As  her  genuine  indignation  at  Count  Hern- 
wold's  conduct  was  quite  as  sincere  as  that  of 
the  Baron  himself,  they  had  the  advantage  of 
standing  side  bv  side,  instead  of  face  to  face, 
during  the  discussion  which  followed  ;  and  the 
consequence  of  this  favourable  position  was, 
that  before  the  Baron  returned  her  parting 
salutation,  she  had  succeeded  in  convincing 
hi  in  that  the  best,  and,  in  fact,  the  only  way  of 
punishing  the  recreant  suitor  as  he  deserved, 
was  by  making  him  clearly  understand  that 
the  suspicions  lie  had  expressed  respecting  the 
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state  of  the  Baron's  finances,  were  as  false  as 
they  were  sordid. 

So  soothing,  in  fact,  and  so  delightful,  was 
the  picture  she  drew  of  the  false  noble's  dis- 
comfiture, upon  discovering  that  the  trifling 
embarrassment  which  the  Baron  had  men- 
tioned to  him,  arose  solely  from  the  extreme 
liberality  with  which  he  was  accustomed  to 
treat  his  tenants,  that  she  carried  with  her, 
on  leaving  him,  his  full  permission  to  write  to 
Rupert,  authorizing  him  to  apply  to  one  or 
two  notoriously  wealthy  individuals  among 
his  tenants,  desiring  them  to  accommodate 
him,  by  forestalling  their  rent-day  by  a  few 
weeks. 

This  important  point  settled,  the  greatly 
comforted  Madame  Odenthal  proposed  to  take 
her  leave  ;  but  ere  she  had  reached  the  door, 
she  was  recalled  by  the  voice  of  the  Baron, 
who  fixing  his  eyes  upon  her  as  she  again  ap- 
proached him,  said  with  a  very  piteous  ex- 
pression, and  heaving  a  profound  sigh — "  But 
how  shall  I  break  this  dreadful  news  to  my 
unhappy  daughter  ?" 

The  thoughtful,  meditative,  quietly-observ- 
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ing  Madame  Odenthal,  had  never  obtruded 
herself  on  the  confidence  of  Gertrude,  and  no 
single  syllable  had  ever  passed  between  them 
which  might  justify  the  mother  of  Rupert  in 
believing  that  the  heart  of  the  resolutely-silent 
heiress  was  too  irrevocably  his,  to  permit  her 
ever  being  the  wife  of  another,  without  much 
great  and  lasting  misery.  But  nevertheless 
she  did  believe  it. 

Had  the  object  of  this  secret  preference 
been  any  other  but  her  own  son,  the  high 
moral  rectitude  of  Madame  Odenthal,  as  well 
as  her  fond,  womanly  heart,  would  have  re- 
volted against  witnessing  her  union  with  ano- 
ther ;  but  as  it  was,  she  felt  that  she  could  in 
no  possible  way  interfere  to  prevent  it,  without 
a  species  of  treachery,  and  breach  of  trust, 
which  she  could  not  contemplate  for  a  mo- 
ment, without  rejecting  it  as  impossible. 

Respecting  the  feelings  of  Gertrude,  she  had 
no  doubt ;  but  the  case  was  very  different  re- 
specting the  feelings  of  her  son. 

There  certainly  had  been  moments  when 
neither  his  habitual  reserve,  nor  the  real  wa- 
vering of  his   doubting  and  capricious  heart, 
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could  prevent  her  suspecting  that  he  had 
known  Gertrude  too  long  and  too  well,  to  see 
her  become  the  wife  of  another,  without  suf- 
fering ;  but,  either  from  the  uncertainty  in 
which  she  still  remained  as  to  his  real  feel- 
ings, or  because  her  woman's  heart  taught 
her  to  know,  that  let  the  sentiments  of  her 
son  be  what  they  might,  the  misery  which 
threatened  Gertrude  outweighed  a  thousand- 
fold any  that  threatened  him,  she  felt  infi- 
nitely more  pleased  by  this  rupture  on  her 
account,  than  on  his. 

At  the  moment  when  the  voice  of  the  Ba- 
ron called  her  back,  she  was  (perhaps  uncon- 
sciously) hastening  her  steps,  in  order  to  en- 
joy the  unhoped-for  happiness  of  seeing  Ger- 
trude's sweet  face  again  turned  towards  her 
with  a  genuine  smile  ;  and  she  herself,  good 
lady,  was  for  one  short  moment  in  great  dan- 
ger of  smiling  too,  as  the  words  of  the  dismal- 
looking  Baron  reached  her  ear. 

But  she  had  not  been  so  long  domesticated 
with  the  Baron  von  Schwanberg,  without  being 
able  to  check  an  ill-timed  smile,  and  it  was 
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with  a  countenance  of  very  suitable  gravity, 
that  she  again  approached  his  chair. 

"  How  will  she  ever  get  over  it  ?"  resumed 
the  Baron,  clasping  his  hands,  and  looking  the 
very  picture  of  woe. 

Madame  Odenthal  gently  shook  her  head, 
and  looked  very  grave. 

"  Why  do  you  not  answer  me  ?"  cried  the 
impatient  and  imperious  Baron.  "  How  is  it 
to  be  done  ?  How  is  it  to  be  broken  to 
her?" 

"  If  I  might  take  the  liberty  of  advising," 
replied  the  dame  de  compagnie,  in  the  gen- 
tlest of  all  possible  voices,  "  I  would  say  that 
it  might  be  safer  for  her  to  learn  this  sudden 
and  very  startling  information  from  me,  than 
from  your  Lordship." 

"  Safer  ?"  repeated  the  Baron,  in  an  accent 
of  great  alarm.  "  Safer?  Do  you  really 
think  that  this  frightful  news  will  endanger 
her  health  ?  .  .  .  .  Madame  Odenthal  !  I 
will  challenge  the  villain  !  My  hand,  old  as 
it  is,  can  still  handle  a  sword !  My  child, 
my  daughter,  my  heiress,  shall  not  die  un- 
avenged." 
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Madame  Odenthal  deserved  great  credit  for 
the    manner    in  which  she    listened  to    this 
heroic  burst  of    paternal  feeling.      For    one 
short  moment  she  very  wisely  remained  silent, 
to  give  him  time  to  recover  himself,  so  that 
he  might  comprehend  her  words;  and  then 
she  said,  "  No,  my  Lord  Baron,  I  apprehend 
no  danger  to  her  life  from  this  disclosure,  nor 
even  to  her  health  ;  provided  the  intelligence 
be  communicated  with  caution.     Women   are, 
of  course,  better  able  to  judge  than  any  man 
can  be,  how  far  a  painful  fact  should  be  soft- 
ened, or  revealed  by  degrees.     Let  me  under- 
take this  painful  task,  sir !     Much,  and  deeply, 
as  I  feel  upon  this  most  extraordinary  occa- 
sion, it  is  impossible  but  that  you,  sir,  must 
feel  still  more.     I  know  that  I  can  trust  my- 
self;  and  that  should  the  news  I  bring  affect 
her  nerves,  I  am  well  experienced  in  the  best 
and  safest  methods  of  restoring  her." 

The   poor   Baron   looked  very  greatly  re- 
lieved. 

"  You  are  right,  my  good  woman  !     Quite 
right !     Perfectly  right ! 

"  Go  then  at  once,  and  be  sure  to  make  her 
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understand  that  her  feelings  shall  be  treated 
with  the  very  greatest  consideration  on  my 
part ;  and  that  I  shall  even  be  ready  to  allow 
her  the  interval  of  several  hours  to  recover 
herself  before  we  meet." 

Madame  Odenthal  waited  for  no  further 
orders,  but  glided  out  of  the  room  with  very 
considerable  rapidity. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

She  found  Gertrude,  as  she  usually  found 
her  now,  upon  entering  her  morning  sitting- 
room,  with  much  goodly  preparation  made  for 
sundry  sorts  of  rational  occupation. 

There  was  a  pretty  little  embroidering- 
frame  on  one  side  of  the  table,  and  an  ex- 
quisitely perfect  writing-desk  on  the  other.  A 
little  work-box  too,  which  might  have  served 
as  pattern  for  that  of  a  notable  fairy  queen, 
found  room  to  display  itself  to  great  advan- 
tage, although  the  said  table  had  also  to  ac- 
commodate a  very  miscellaneous  and  not  very 
sparing  collection  of  books. 
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There  were  among  them,  French  reviews 
and  English  reviews,  and  rather  a  queer  mix- 
ture of  philosophical  essays,  and  modern 
novels  in  German,  French,  and  English.  And 
in  front  of  all  this,  on  a  sofa,  precisely  the 
same  length  as  the  table,  as  if  they  were 
formed  to  take  care  of  one  another,  and  re- 
solved to  let  nobody  in  between  them  save 
their  sovereign  lady,  sat  the  pale  and  heavy- 
eyed  Gertrude,  with  a  countenance  indicating 
as  little  either  of  the  activity  or  the  intelli- 
gence which  could  have  profited  by  all  this 
elaborate  preparation,  as  it  is  well  possible  to 
imagine. 

She  received  her  old  friend,  however,  with 
a  smile,  though  a  languid  one ;  and  raising 
herself  from  the  indolent  position  which  she 
had  chosen  in  defiance  of  all  the  elaborate 
preparations  for  industry  which  were  before 
her,  she  said,  "  Have  you  seen  my  father  yet, 
dear  friend?  Do  you  think  he  will  come 
here  this  morning,  to  talk  again  about  that 
weary  house  ?  Oh !  I  am  so  tired  of  it. 
And  then,  dear,  kind  man,  he  will  ask,  you 
know,  whether  I  like  the  things;  and  the  real 
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truth  is,  I  don't  like  any  of  them  !  And  be- 
sides, I  happen  to  have  a  headache,  this  morn- 
ing. Dear,  dear  Madame  Odenthal !  don't 
you  think  I  might  take  a  drive  with  you  in 
the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  instead  of  talking  about 
the  house  ?  I  do  assure  you,  it  will  do  my 
head  good." 

"  Yes,  my  dear,  I  do  not  see  any  reason 
why  you  should  not  do  so.  I  will,  if  you 
please,  ring  and  order  the  carriage  directly." 

"  Oh  !  thank  you,  dearest !  it  will  be  such 
a  relief!     I  will  get  ready,  instantly  !" 

And  so  saying,  Gertrude  pushed  away  her 
beautiful  table,  and  stood  up. 

"  Sit  down  again,  my  dear,  for  one  moment, 
for  I  want  to  speak  to  you.  We  shall  not 
lose  time,  for  I  have  rang  the  bell,  and  it 
must  take  a  few  minutes,  you  know,  before 
the  carriage  can  come  round." 

Gertrude  reseated  herself,  poor  girl !  very 
meekly,  saying,  with  a  sigh,  "  And  you,  too, 
have  something  to  say  to  me.  You  cannot 
think  how  I  hate  those  words !  It  is  what 
papa,  and  Teresa,  and  everybody  says, 
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when  they  are  going  to  plague  me  about  the 
house,  and  all  the  rest  of  it." 

The  door  was  here  opened  by  a  servant,  and 
the  carriage  ordered. 

"  Is  it  to  come  round  directlv,  Madame  ?" 
enquired  the  man. 

"  We  shall  be  ready  in  half-an-hour,"  re- 
plied Madame  Odenthal. 

"  Now  then,  begin !"  said  Gertrude,  with 
another  languid  smile.  "  You  must  not  keep 
the  carriage  waiting,  you  know ;  and  you 
must  remember  the  bonnets,  and  the  boots 
too,  for  I  think  I  shall  get  out,  and  walk." 

"  You  shall  do  that,  and  everything  else 
you  like,  if  you  will  but  listen  to  me  patiently 
for  a  minute  or  two ;  but  I  cannot  promise 
that  my  talk  shall  keep  quite  clear  of  the 
house." 

Gertrude  looked  at  the  cheerful  face  of  her 
friend  as  she  said  this ;  and  sighed  to  think 
how  very  little  of  sympathy  there  existed  be- 
tween them.  She  uttered  no  observation 
upon  it,  however,  but  prepared  to  listen,  with 
the  patience  she  had  learned  from  necessity, 
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to  details  concerning  a  future  that  her  soul 
abhorred. 

There  was  something  in  the  subdued  and 
patient  expression  of  Gertrude's  pale  face, 
that  touched  Madame  Odenthal  to  the  quick. 
To  relieve  her  from  the  misery  she  was  suf- 
fering, became  her  first  object ;  and  setting 
aside  all  dignity  and  decorum  as  completely 
as  if  she  had  never  beheld  the  Baron  von 
Schwanberg  in  her  life,  she  seized  the  listless 
hands  of  Gertrude,  which  lay  crossed  upon 
the  table,  and  pressed  them  almost  passion- 
ately, as  she  exclaimed  :  "  You  are  not  going 
to  have  any  fine  house  at  all,  my  dearest  Ger- 
trude !  You  are  not  going  to  have  either  the 
house  or  the  husband.  Your  father  and 
Count  Hernwold  have  had  a  tremendous 
quarrel,  in  which  his  Countship  behaved  most 
scandalously,  and  there  is  not  the  slightest 
chance  that  you  will  ever   set  eyes  on  him 


again." 


"Out  of  the  fullness  of  the  heart  the 
mouth  speaketh,"  is,  for  the  most  part,  a  saw 
carrying  a  very  respectable  degree  of  truth 
with  it ;  but  on  the  present  occasion  it  proved 
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unsound.  Tears,  in  like  manner,  are  pretty 
generally  considered  as  a  proof  of  sorrow  ;  but 
to  this  also,  as  a  general  law,  the  conduct  of 
my  heroine  gave  a  very  decided  contradiction ; 
for  although  the  information  thus  communi- 
cated by  her  dame  de  compagnie  was  unques- 
tionably of  a  nature  to  fill  her  heart  with  va- 
rious feelings  of  one  sort  or  another,  she  did 
not  utter  a  single  word ;  and  although  all 
foregone  conclusions  would  lead  to  the  sup- 
position that  the  news  she  thus  received  must 
be  very  particularly  agreeable  to  her,  the  feel- 
ings it  produced  were  demonstrated  only  by  a 
violent  flood  of  tears.  The  loving  friend, 
however,  whose  news  had  been  thus  strangely 
received,  seemed  in  no  way  either  offended  or 
greatly  surprised,  by  the  effect  they  had  pro- 
duced ;  neither  had  she  recourse  to  the  ordi- 
nary formula  usually  resorted  to  on  such  ac- 
casions,  consisting  of  the  oft-repeated  phrase, 
"  Compose  yourself !" 

Madame  Odenthal  did  not  seem  even  to 
wish  that  she  should  compose  herself;  but 
after  looking  at  her  and  her  streaming  tears 
with  very   evident    gratification    to   her  own 
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feelings,  for  a  minute  or  two,  she  gently 
walked  round  both  the  table  and  the  sofa, 
and  as  all  access  to  the  young  lady  was  pre- 
cluded en  face,  she  placed  her  hands  upon 
her  shoulders  behind,  and  drawing  her  head 
back  against  her  bosom,  impressed  once, 
twice,  thrice,  a  loving  kiss  upon  her  forehead. 

Gertrude  twisted  herself  round  by  a  sudden 
movement,  and  laying  her  head  upon  the  ma- 
ternal bosom  of  the  friend  who  bent  over  her, 
uttered  the  emphatic  words,  "  Thank  God !" 
and  then  closed  her  eyes,  not  as  if  she  were 
about  to  faint,  or  to  sleep  either ;  but  as  if  to 
indulge  for  a  Lw  delicious  moments  in  some 
waking  dream,  that  this  strange  news  had 
suggested  to  her. 

"It  is  great  delight  to  have  you  thus,  and 
to  see  you  thus  looking  the  very  beau  ideal  of 
heart-felt  happiness  !"  said  Madame  Odenthal, 
gazing  fondly  in  her  beautiful  face ;  "  but  I 
must  not  indulge  myself  in  looking  at  you, 
Gertrude,"  she  added,  "  for  I  only  obtained 
the  Baron's  permission  to  break  this  tremen- 
dous news  to  you,  on  condition  of  letting  him. 
know  without  delay  how  you  bore  it." 
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"  Poor,  dear  papa  !"  exclaimed  Gertrude, 
with  a  more  playful  smile  than  had  curled  her 
lips  for  many  a  month.  "  Indeed,  and  indeed, 
I  am  sorry  that  he  should  have  anything  to 
vex  him ;  but  this,  thank  Heaven  !  comes  by 
no  fault  of  mine  !  Go  to  him,  dearest,  and 
tell  him  that  I  cannot  lament  the  loss  of  a 
man  so  unworthy  in  every  way  of  the  honour 
of  being  allied  to  him.  Say  this,  and  say  it 
very  earnestly.  .  .  .  And  then  come  back  to 
me,  my  own  dear  friend,  and  let  us  see 
whether  we  cannot  once  more  enjoy  a  drive 
in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  !" 

It  was  impossible  that  an  embassy  could 
have  been  more  faithfully  or  more  ably  per- 
formed ;  and  Madame  Odenthal  returned  with 
the  welcome  assurance,  that  her  report  of  the 
high-minded  dignity  which  Gertrude  had  dis- 
played, had  so  greatly  delighted  her  anxious 
father,  that  he  really  seemed  very  cordially  to 
agree  with  her,  in  thinking  the  rupture  of  her 
marriage  a  subject  rather  of  joy  than  of 
sorrow;  "and  I  rather  think,"  she  added, 
"  that  my  good  brother  Alaric  will  receive' 
instructions  for  returning  thanks  in  the  chapel, 
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for  this  new  mark  of  the  especial  intervention 
of  Providence  in  your  favour." 

Gertrude  shook  her  head,  and  tried  to  look 
demure ;  but,  in  truth,  not  only  her  own 
heart,  but  that  of  her  dame  de  compagnie  also, 
felt  so  wonderfully  lightened  by  this  unex- 
pected rescue  from  the  splendid  marriage, 
which  had  been  contemplated  with  almost 
equal  aversion  by  both,  that  neither  of  them 
should  be  too  severely  censured,  if  they  be- 
trayed a  little  more  gaiety  on  the  occasion 
than  befitted  so  solemn  an  affair. 

Most  true  is  the  saying,  "  everything  is 
comparative;"  and  what  is  felt  to  be  happiness 
at  one  moment,  might  be  justly  held  to  be 
the  reverse  at  another,  were  the  circumstances 
in  which  it  came  upon  us  altered.  How  else 
can  be  explained  the  buoyant  light-heartedness 
of  Gertrude,  while  conscious  that  she  had 
fixed  a  life-long  attachment  upon  one  who 
never  did,  and  never  would  return  it?  Or 
how  can  we  comprehend  the  measureless 
content  of  her  companion,  who  believed,  in 
her  inmost  heart,  (though  she  had  never 
breathed  her  miserable  conviction  to  any  one), 
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that  her  dear  and  only  son  was,  and  most 
probably  ever  would  be,  the  victim  of  an 
attachment  which  never  could,  and  never 
ought  to  be  successful ;  and  which  would  in 
all  probability,  as  far  as  his  happiness  was 
concerned,  neutralize  all  the  great  and  un- 
hoped-for success  which  his  worth  and  talents 
had  achieved  ? 

Yet,  in  despite  of  all  this,  Madame  Oden- 
thal  felt  as  light-hearted  as  if  her  age  had 
been  about -one  fifth  of  its  actual  sum,  and 
she  had  been  setting  forth  upon  an  expedition 
to  gather  cowslips  for  the  formation  of  cool, 
sweet-scented  balls,  wherewith  to  storm  the 
eves  and  noses  of  her  vengeance-vowing  com- 
panions. Whilst  Gertrude,  the  long-strug- 
gling, yet  hopeless  victim  of  a  passionate  at- 
tachment as  ill-requited  as  it  was  imprudently 
placed,  even  more  than  shared  the  gay  hilarity 
of  her  companion  ,  for  she  not  only  felt  as  if 
she  were  once  more  at  liberty  to  enjoy  the 
bright  sunshine,  and  the  balmy  air,  but  she 
felt  also  that  she  was  relieved  from  a  weight 
of  hopeless  and  endless  misery,  which  neither 
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earth  nor  sky  could  have  power  to  make  her 
forget  for  a  moment. 

But  in  spite  of  all  this  giddy  enjoyment, 
the  two  friends  had  wisdom  enough  left  be- 
tween them,  to  recollect  before  the  end  of 
their  expedition,  that  the  poor,  dear,  disap- 
pointed Baron  must  be  immediately  relieved 
from  his  pecuniary  scrape ;  and  on  this  point 
Madame  Odenthal,  notwithstanding  her  usual 
modesty  of  demeanour,  presumed  so  far  as  to 
assure  Gertrude,  that  to  her  very  certain 
knowledge  there  would  not  be  the  slightest 
difficulty  in  obtaining  from  among  his  wealthy 
tenants,  enough  to  relieve  him  from  the  diffi- 
culty he  had  got  into,  half-a-dozen  times  over. 

"  And  herein,"  she  added,  with  an  involun- 
tary sigh,  "  my  poor  Rupert  may  really  be  of 
some  use,  although  removed,  by  his  duty  to 
his  uncle,  from  his  personal  attendance  upon 
his  generous  patron.  My  brother,  and  Rupert 
also,  know  much  better  than  your  noble  father 
seems  to  do,  that  the  tenants  of  Schwanberg 
are  among  the  most  wealthy  individuals  of  the 
district;  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  the  only  objec- 
tion to  applying  to  any  of  them  in  this  manner, 
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arises    from    the    danger   of  inspiring    envy 
and  jealousy  in  those  not  applied  to." 

"  Decidedly,  my  good  friend,"  said  Ger- 
trude, laughing,  "  you  are  a  very  agreeable 
companion,  especially  to  a  forsaken  young 
woman,  whose  papa  believes  himself  on  the 
eve  of  a  very  disgraceful  bankruptcy.  Were 
I  to  consult  my  own  feelings  only,"  she 
added,  "  I  think  I  should  like  to  prolong 
our  tete-a-tete  in  this  delicious  Bois  de  Bou- 
logne till  the  sun  was  down,  and  the  moon  up. 
But  let  us  be  virtuous  !  Let  us  remember 
how  very  different  our  condition  is  from  that 
of  poor  dear  papa  !" 

"  Well,  then,  we  will  return  to  the  car- 
riage, and  drive  home ;  and  greatly  as  I  have 
enjoyed  our  excursion,  I  approve  the  doing 
so,  most  sincerely,"  returned  her  companion. 
"  But  what  are  we  to  do,  dear  Gertrude," 
she  added,  "  about  the  notice  which  must  be 
immediately  dispatched  to  the  tenants  ?  I 
wish  Rupert  were  here  !  He  might  be  secre- 
tary in  this  business  to  some  purpose." 

Gertrude  did  not  immediately  answer  ;  she 
even  turned  her  head  away  for  a  moment,  as 
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if  some  distant  object   occupied  her  attention, 
and  then  her  parasol  fell  to  the  ground,  and 
she   had  to   pick  it  up ;  but  when  this   was 
accomplished,  she  said  with  very  irreproach- 
able   composure    and   sedateness,    "Notwith- 
standing the  absence  of  Rupert,  I  think  this 
business   must   be    transacted    by  him.     My 
father  has  never,  since  I  was  born,  spoken  to 
me  on  the  subject  of  his   domestic  finances, 
though  he    has    often   alluded    to   the   large 
extent    of   his    property,    and,    therefore,     I 
should  not  like,  just  now,  to  talk  to  him  on 
the  subject ;  but  you  may,  dear  friend,  with 
the  certainty  of  being  listened  to  without  any 
painful  feeling  on  his  part.     If  I  were  you, 
I  should  tell  him  that  as   his   secretary  is  on 
the  spot,  the  application  for  the  money  had 
better  be  made  by  him  ;  and  all  my  father  need 
trouble  himself  to   do,  is  to  sign  his  name  to 
the   instructions  which  you  must  convey  to 
your  son.     His  signature,  without    his  trou- 
bling himself  to  write  a  word  more,  will  be 
quite  sufficient,  you  know,  to  give  authority  to 
the  document." 

Madame    Odenthal    not    only  nodded  her 
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head  in  token  of  approval,  but  pronounced 
the  words,  "  Yes,  that  will  be  the  best  way," 
with  a  decisiou  of  tone  that  left  no  room  for 
farther  discussion.  Not  a  word  more,  there- 
fore, was  said  on  the  subject ;  they  mounted 
the  carriage  and  drove  home  in  excellent 
spirits,  discussing  the  beauties  and  deformi- 
ties of  the  gay  streets  through  which  they 
drove,  with  a  vivacity  which  pretty  clearly 
proved  that  at  that  moment,  at  least,  they 
were  neither  of  them  very  unhappy. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

Madame  Odenthal  wasted  not  a  moment 
after  her  return  before  she  waited  upon  the 
Baron,  whom  she  found  seated  exaetly  in  the 
same  place  in  which  she  had  left  him,  and  evi- 
dently not  at  all  the  better  off  for  the 
various  newspapers  which  had  been  placed  on 
the  table  beside  him. 

She  had  scarcely  entered  the  door,  before  he 
exclaimed  in  a  plaintive  voice,  "  How  is  she, 
Madame  Odenthal  ?  How  does  my  insulted 
daughter  endure  this  indignity  ?" 

"  Indeed,  sir,  she  bears  it  exactly  as  your 
daughter  should  do,"  was  her  prompt  and 
cheerful    reply.      "  Her   drive    has  done  her 
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much  good,  she  is  come  back  in  excellent 
spirits ;  and  though  she  is  now  lying  down,  to 
restore  her  strength  after  the  shock  of  so 
very  sudden  a  surprise,  she  bids  me  to  say  to 
you,  that  she  hopes  when  you  meet,  you  will 
both  feel  inclined  most  cordially  to  wish  each 
other  joy  of  the  fortunate  escape  you  have 
had. 

"  Madame  de  Odenthal !"  returned  the 
Baron,  with  great  solemnity,  "  you  have  ex- 
pressed yourself  with  the  greatest  propriety, 
in  saying  that  your  noble  and  high-minded 
young  lady  had  conducted  herself  in  a  man- 
ner exactly  and  most  admirably  becoming 
my  daughter.  I  own  that  I  am  proud  of  her. 
The  manner  in  which  she  seems  to  have 
endured  this  almost  incredible  outrage,  is  the 
result,  as  I  feel  deeply  convinced,  of  a  farther 
special  interposition  of  Providence  in  her  be- 
half. But  although  I  am  fully  aware  of  this, 
my  good  friend,  and  (crossing  himself)  duly 
grateful  for  this  renewed  demonstration  of  the 
remarkable  interposition  of  Heaven  in  her 
favour,  yet  still  my  heart  is  heavy  when  I 
think  of  the  difficulties  which  lie  before  me  ! 
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In  what  way  am  I  to  address  myself  to  the 
unsuspecting  individuals  from  whom  I  am  to 
ask  the  favour  of  a  loan  ?  I  protest  to  you, 
that  I  almost  doubt  whether  I  shall  have  suffi- 
cient command  of  my  feelings  to  write  the 
necessary  document." 

"  And  why  should  you  write  it,  sir  ?"  said 
Madame  Odenthal,  earnestly,  but  with  an  air 
of  the  very  deepest  respect.  "  My  son,"  she 
continued,  "  has  still  the  honour  of  being  your 
secretary,  although  the  illness  of  his  uncle  has 
made  it  his  duty  to  absent  himself  for  a  time. 
If  you  will  permit  me  to  write,  from  your  dic- 
tation, the  amount  of  money  which  you  re- 
quire for  your  accommodation  at  this  moment, 
Rupert,  on  receiving  this  document,  will  im- 
mediately apply  in  person  to  the  individuals 
you  may  be  pleased  to  name  ;  and,  if  this  be 
done  by  this  day's  post,  I  will  venture  to  pro- 
mise you,  sir,  that  an  order  to  the  amount  will 
be  transmitted  to  your  Paris  banker  before  the 
week  is  out." 

The  Baron's  eyes  opened  themselves  to  the 
very  widest  extent  of  their  capacity,  and  he 
stared  at  the  good  widow  in  a  manner  that 
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very  nearly  overset  her  gravity — nearly,  but, 
very  fortunately,  not  quite ;  for  had  she  smiled 
at  such  a  moment,  the  consequences  might 
have  been  very  serious  indeed. 

Having  finished  his  astonished  survey  of  her 
quiet  face,  he  said,  not  without  a  little  satirical 
bitterness,  "  May  I  take  the  liberty  of  asking 
you,  Madame  Odenthal,  by  what  means  you 
have  made  yourself  so  strangely  familiar  with 
the  affairs  of  my  tenants,  as  to  enable  you  to 
say  that  such  and  such  among  them  will,  to  a 
certainty,  be  able  and  willing  to  make  this 
partial  payment  of  their  rents  before  they  are 
due  ?" 

"  Indeed,  sir,  I  must  be  bold  enough  to  say 
that  I  think  I  ara  able  to  answer  your  ques- 
tion without  any  risk  of  leading  you  into  error. 
I  have  lived  for  many  years  among  the  wor- 
thy people  who  have  the  happiness  of  being 
your  tenants,  and  so  has  my  son,  Rupert,  also  ; 
and  we  both  know,  from  our  long  familiarity 
with  them,  and  with  their  prosperous  agricul- 
tural concerns,  both  what  they  would  wish  to 
do  under  such  circumstances,  and  what  they 
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are  capable  of  doing,  without  the  slightest  in- 
convenience to  themselves." 

The  Baron  listened  to  her  with  a  heavy 
countenance— poor  man  ! — which  at  first  ex- 
pressed nothing  but  anxiety  ;  but,  ere  she  had 
finished  her  speech,  some  bright  idea  seemed 
to  have  suggested  itself,  and  he  replied,  in  a 
tone  infinitely  less  gloomy  than  before,  "  What 
you  say,  Madame  de  Odenthal,  certainly  ap- 
pears to  have  great  probability  in  it.  You 
must  be  likely  to  know  more  about  these 
worthy  people  than  I  can  do.  And,  more- 
over, Madame  de  Odenthal,  a  thought  came 
into  my  head  while  you  were  speaking,  which 
makes  me  feel  a  good  deal  less  uneasy  about 
it  than  I  did  before.  It  is  quite  certain,  you 
know,  that  neither  the  Baroness  Gertrude  nor 
myself  can  desire  to  remain  any  longer  in  this 
extremely  dirty  and  disagreeable  city,  than 
may  be  absolutely  necessary  for  the  settling 
these  troublesome  bills ;  and  if,  as  soon  as  we 
return  to  Schloss  Schwanberg,  I  were  to  in- 
vite the  tenants  that  your  son,  Rupert,  may 
have  applied  to,  as  guests  to  dine  at  my  own 
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table,  it  strikes  me  that  they  may  think  them- 
selves not  badly  requited  for  the  service." 

The  countenance  of  the  worthy  nobleman 
had  become  very  radiantly  red  as  he  pro- 
nounced these  words,  partly,  probably,  from  a 
really  generous  feeling  of  pleasure  at  having 
hit  upon  so  satisfactory  a  mode  of  requiting  the 
obligation  to  which  he  was  obliged  to  submit, 
and  partly  from  some  little  latent  doubt  whe- 
ther such  a  remuneration  might  not  exceed 
the  bounds  of  propriety. 

But  the  very  cordial  smile  with  which  Ma- 
dame Odenthal  listened  to  his  proposal, 
soothed  and  comforted  him  considerably  more 
than  he  would  have  chosen  to  confess,  even  to 
himself;  and,  after  the  pause  of  a  moment, 
he  positively  returned  her  smile,  and  said,  "  I 
am  not  quite  sure,  Madame  de  Odenthal, 
whether,  under  such  very  particular  circum- 
stances, I  might  not,  with  great  propriety, 
shake  hands  with  my  guests." 

"  And  if  you  do,  my  Lord  Baron,"  she 
eagerly  replied,  "  I  will  venture  to  say,  they 
will  consider  the  whole   transaction  as  one  of 
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the  most  gratifying  events  that  ever  occurred 
to  them." 

And  here  again  the  Baron  rewarded  her 
with  a  very  gracious  smile,  and  said,  in  an 
accent  as  nearly  approaching  the  jocose  as  it 
was  possible  for  him  to  assume,  "  I  shall 
begin  to  think,  Madame  de  Odenthal,  that  you 
have  been  learning  somewhat  from  my  daugh- 
ter, at  the  same  time  that  she  has  been, 
doubtless,  learning  much  from  you ;  for  you 
have  expressed,  during  the  present  conversa- 
tion, sentiments  and  opinions  very  much  in 
accordance  with  those  which  she  has,  natu- 
rally, inherited  from  her  ancestors.  And  now 
then,  my  good  friend,"  he  added,  with  more 
condescension  of  manner  and  aspect  than  he  had 
ever  manifested  to  her  before,  "  you  had  better 
return  to  your  young  lady.  Give  her  to  un- 
derstand that  I  no  longer  feel  any  embarrass- 
ment about  the  debts  I  alluded  to,  and  that  I 
flatter  myself  we  shall  very  speedily  set  off  on 
our  return  to  Schloss  Schwanberg.  I  have 
little  doubt,  Madame  de  Odenthal,  that  she 
will  agree  with  me  in  thinking  that,  when  the 
1  Almanack  de  Gotha'  records  the  name  of  a 
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noble  as  honourable  in  character  as  in  rank, 
the  fittest  residence  for  him  must  ever  be  on 
his  own  long-descended  property.  The  busy- 
cities  of  the  earth,  Madatne  de  Odenthal,  are 
only  suited,  as  homes,  for  the  dissolute  and 
necessitous." 

Madame  Odenthal  listened  most  attentively 
to  his  words,  then  curtsied,  and  prepared  to 
depart ;  but,  before  she  reached  the  door,  he 
recalled  her,  by  saying,  "  Do  not,  in  your 
statement  of  what  has  passed  between  us,  to 
my  daughter,  mention  my  suggestion  respect- 
ing the  propriety  of  my  shaking  hands  with 
such  tenants  as  may  have  advanced  my  next 
rents  for  me.  She  is  a  person  likely  to  be 
very  greatly  shocked  at  the  idea  of  any  unbe- 
coming degree  of  familiarity  between  persons 
of  different  stations  in  life,  and  I  should  not 
wish  her  to  know  that  1  had  entertained  any 
such  idea,  till  we  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
talking  the  matter  over  together  in  private." 

Madame  Odenthal  repeated  her  reverence, 
and  respectfully  pledged  her  word  that  his 
having  given  utterance  to  this  generous  and 
most  condescending   idea  should  for  ever  re- 
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main  in  secret,  till  such  time  as  it  was  his 
pleasure  to  refer  to  it  himself. 

The  long  interview  having  at  length  reached 
this  satisfactory  conclusion,  Madame  Odenthal, 
at  length,  made  her  escape,  and  returned  to 
Gertrude,  not  without  some  slight  expectation 
of  being  scolded  for  the  length  of  her  absence; 
but  Gertrude  was  evidently  in  no  humour  to 
scold  anybody.  She  playfully  received  her 
dame  de  compagnie  with  outstretched  arms, 
and,  in  answer  to  her  apology,  said,  with  great 
naivete,  "  Have  you  been  very  long,  my  dear, 
kind  friend  ?  I  have  taken  a  cup  of  chocolate, 
my  dear  Madame  Odenthal,  and  there  stands  a 
cup  ready  for  you.  But  I  am  not  quite  cer- 
tain that  I  would  advise  you  to  take  it.  I 
suspect  that  it  is  drugged." 

"  Drugged,  my  dear  child  !"  exclaimed  her 
friend,     "  What  can  you  mean  ?" 

"  Do  not  look  so  frightened,  dearest !  I  do 
not  absolutely  mean  that  it  is  poisoned.  I  do 
not  even  suspect  my  ci-devant  lover,  Monsieur 
le  Comte  de  Hernwold,  of  having  anything 
whatever  to  do  with  the  beverage ;  but  I 
cannot  help  having  some  slight  suspicion  that 
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I  am  intoxicated.  How  do  people  feel  when 
they  are  tipsy,  Madame  Odenthal?  They 
feel  inclined  to  laugh,  and  dance,  and  sing, 
don't  they  ?  .  .  .  Well !  do  you  know,  that 
is  exactly  what  I  feel  now." 

Madame  Odenthal  behaved  admirably.  It 
can  scarcely  be  doubted,  that  a  woman  pos- 
sessed in  no  common  degree  both  of  deep 
feeling  and  acute  intelligence,  must,  in  the 
course  of  the  weeks,  months,  and  years,  which 
she  had  lived  in  the  closest  intercourse  with 
Gertrude,  have  discovered,  or,  at  least,  sus- 
pected, her  secret ;  but  neither  on  the  present 
occasion,  nor  on  any  other,  had  she  ever  per- 
mitted the  slightest  symptom  of  this  sus- 
picion to  appear.  And  now,  when  the  bright 
laughing  eyes  of  Gertrude  evidently  sought 
hers,  as  if  to  read  there  more  of  unreserved 
sympathy  than  she  had  yet  expressed,  her 
searching  glance  was  only  met  by  the  cordial 
smile  of  affectionate  pleasure  at  seeing  her 
look  so  well  and  so  happy. 

When  the  certain  and  perfectly  uncontrolled 
independence  which  must  devolve  on  Ger- 
trude, ere  very  long,  (for  the  Baron  was  au 
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aged  father  for  so  young  a  daughter),  and  the 
splendid  property  which  this  independence 
would  place  at  her  disposal ;  when  all  this  is 
considered,  the  conduct  of  Madame  Odenthal 
may  well  be  called  admirable.  For  if  she 
entertained  any  suspicion  of  the  truth  at  all, 
and  that  she  should  not  was,  in  fact,  impos- 
sible, she  must  have  been  aware  that  one 
leading  word  from  her  would  have  sufficed  to 
make  poor  Gertrude  pour  out  every  secret  of 
her  heart  before  her.  But  by  uttering  this 
word,  Madame  Odenthal  would  have  betrayed 
her  trust — and  it  was  not  uttered. 

Madame  Odenthal  was,  in  truth,  an  excel- 
lent and  high-principled  woman  ;  but,  never- 
theless, it  is  certainly  possible  that  she  would 
have  found  her  task  a  more  difficult  one,  had 
the  judgment  which  she  had  formed  respect- 
ing the  feelings  of  her  son,  been  as  correct  as 
that  at  which  she  had  arrived  respecting  the 
young  Baroness. 

But  she  did  not  believe  that  Rupert  loved 
Gertrude. 

Whether  it  were  that  he  had  more  power 
over  himself,   and  was  thereby  enabled  more 
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effectually  to  conceal  his  feelings,  or  that  the 
wish  to  do  so  was  in  him  more  earnest,  it  is 
certain  that,  in  point  of  fact,  his  mother  had 
been  kept  as  completely  in  doubt,  or,  rather 
in  ignorance,  of  his  real  feelings,  as  Gertrude 
herself;  and  this  want  of  discernment  was  so 
far  fortunate,  that  it  made  the  strict  perform- 
ance of  her  duty  not  only  more  easy,  but,  in 
all  probability,  more  effectual  also ;  for  if 
Madame  Odenthal  had  known  all  that  was 
struggling  at  his  heart,  and  all  that  he  was 

Do         C  ' 

suffering  from  self-delusion  respecting  the  real 
feelings  of  Gertrude,  it  would,  indeed,  have 
been  a  difficult  task  for  his  mother  to  have  re- 
frained from  uttering  one  single  word  which 
might  have  turned  all  his  sorrow  into  joy. 

But  in  truth,  poor  Rupert  had  perfectly 
succeeded  in  persuading  everybody,  except 
himself,  that,  as  far  as  love  was  concerned,  he 
was  still  completely  "  fancy  free." 

It  is  certain,  that  in  some  of  her  "  night 
thoughts,"  the  watchful  dame  de  compagnie 
wondered  that  it  could  be  so ;  but  such 
thoughts  did  not  influence  her  conduct,  or 
demeanour,    in   any  respect ;   and  when  poor 
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Gertrude  sometimes  paused  in  the  midst  of 
one  of  her  playful  sallies,  and  said,  with  her 
speaking  eyes  still  fixed  on  the  face  of  her 
friend,  "  Can  you  not  fancy,  Madame  Oden- 
thal,  how  very  dreadful  it  must  be,  to  be  mar- 
ried to  a  man  one  hates  ?"  The  only  answer 
she  received  was  a  quiet  acquiescence,  accom- 
panied by  the  expression  of  affectionate  hope, 
that  such  would  never  be  the  fate  of  her  dear 
Gertrude. 

But  this  delightful  conversation — for  de- 
lightful it  was — notwithstanding  the  reserve 
of  Madame  Odenthal,  was  not  permitted  to 
last  very  long,  before  that  truly  excellent  per- 
son hinted  that  she  ought  not  any  longer  to 
delay  seeing  her  father. 

"  Believe  me,  my  dear  child,  he  has  suf- 
fered very  severely,"  she  said ;  "  and  although 
I  have  the  pleasure  of  knowing  that  I  left 
him  less  unhappy  than  I  found  him,  he  is,  I 
doubt  not,  still  in  a  state  of  mind  to  make  a 
cheerful  visit  from  you  very  desirable." 

"  Then  he  shall  have  it,  my  dear  friend  !" 
replied  Gertrude,  springing  gaily  from  the 
seat  which  she  had  lately  occupied  with  such 
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supine  languor.  "  I  suppose  he  is  seated  in 
state,  as  usual  at  this  hour,  in  the  little  draw- 
ing-room, with  as  many  newspapers  of  all 
nations  around  him  as  would  keep  him  hard 
at  work  for  a  month,  dear  man  !  were  he  to 
condescend  to  read  them." 

And  then,  without  waiting  for  an  answer, 
she  bounded,  rather  than  walked,  out  of  the 
room,  singing  the  very  gayest  song  she  could 
remember  from  the  last  comic  opera. 

"  Poor  dear  !  poor  dear  !"  murmured  Ma- 
dame Odenthal;  "and  what  is  to  happen  to 
her  next  ?" 

But  this  murmur  did  not  reach  the  ear  of 
the  heiress,  and  therefore  the  only  sedative 
she  had  to  bring  her  to  a  proper  degree  of 
gravity  and  discretion,  was  her  own  good 
filial  heart,  which  caused  her  with  all  sin- 
cerity to  breathe  a  sigh,  because  her  poor, 
dear  father  could  not  share  the  delicious  feel- 
ing of  light-heartedness  which  made  it  so 
difficult  for  her  to  walk,  instead  of  dance,  as 
she  approached  him. 

There,  in  truth,  he  sat,  poor  stricken, 
proud,  old  man,  struggling  to  do  battle  to  the 
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feeling  which  oppressed  him ;  but  having 
neither  sufficient  energy  of  intellect,  or  of 
animal  spirits  to  attempt  it. 

On  hearing  the  door  open,  he  felt  quite  sure 
that  it  must  be  Gertrude  who  was  come  to 
visit  him;  and  being  very  deeply  impressed 
with  the  persuasion  that  her  pride  of  place 
was  at  least  equal  to  his  own,  he  scarcely 
dared  to  turn  his  eyes  towards  her,  lest  he 
should  see  her  bright  beauty  blighted  by  the 
grievous  insult  he  had  received  ! 

But  before  he  could  fix  his  eyes  on  her,  she 
had  sprung  to  him,  and  dropping  on  her 
knees,  she  threw  her  arms  round  him,  and 
exclaimed,  "  Join  with  me,  my  dearest  father, 
in  thankfulness  for  the  chance  which  has 
happened  to  us  !  I  do  not  mean,"  she  added, 
with  great  animation,  "  I  do  not  merely  mean 
my  having  escaped  an  union  with  so  con- 
temptible a  being,  though  you  will  easily  be- 
lieve, my  dearest  father,  that  it  is  not  likel) 
your  daughter  should  be  insensible  to  that ; 
but  what  my  thoughts  chiefly  dwell  upon  at 
the  present  moment  is,  the  opportunity  afforded 
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you  of  humbling  his  unworthy  spirit  to  the 
dust !" 

"  What  is  it  that  you  mean,  my  poor,  dear 
Gertrude?"  returned  her  father,  in  a  very 
piteous  voice.  "That  he  has  humbled  me, 
and,  alas !  my  dearest  child,  that  he  has 
humbled  you  also,  is  but  too  certain ;  but 
what  you  mean  by  my  humbling  him,  I  can- 
not even  guess." 

"  But  you  will  do  more  than  guess,  you 
will  see  the  whole  truth  at  once,  when  T  point 
out  to  you  the  effect  of  the  step  you  have  so 
wisely  decided  upon,  as  to  your  manner  of 
paying  these  paltry  debts.  Trust  me,  dearest 
father,  it  would  have  been  less  injurious  to 
your  dignity  if  you  had  sold  the  last  diamond 
from  the  rich  casket  of  your  family,  than  if 
you  had  permitted  this  man  to  assist  you  for 
a  single  hour  by  a  loan." 

"My  dearest  Gertrude!"  returned  the  old 
man,  gazing  at  her  with  the  most  profound 
admiration  ;  "  most  truly  may  I  say  that  no 
son  could  better  deserve  to  inherit  my  honours, 
and  my  wealth,  than  you  do  ;  for  I  must  con- 
fess, though  I  should  be  sorry  to  awaken  a 
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feeling  of  vanity  in  your  young  heart  by  say- 
ing so,  that  you  inherit  also  the  power,  of 
which  I  am  certainly  conscious  in  myself,  of 
expressing  well  the  noble  feelings  of  our  race. 
But,  alas  !  my  child,  though  these  feelings  be- 
long to  us  by  the  right  of  birth,  and  are,  and 
must  for  ever  be,  our  own  inheritance,  this  is 
no  moment  in  which  to  boast  of  them  ;  for  must 
they  not  for  a  short,  but  most  miserable  in- 
terval, be  laid  aside,  while  I  become  the  cre- 
ditor of  some  of  my  own  tenants  ?" 

"Laid  aside,  my  dearest  father?  Laid 
aside  at  the  very  moment  when  there  is  such 
especial  reason  for  blessing  Heaven  that  they 
are  awake  within  us  ?  Believe  me,  father,  it 
is  the  noble  feeling  of  which  you  speak,  that, 
after  a  moment's  reflection,  will  teach  you  to 
rejoice,  not  only  at  having  escaped  the  danger 
which  threatened  us,  of  forming  an  alliance 
with  one  so  every  way  unworthy  to  approach 
you  ;  but  also  for  the  gratifying  manner  in 
which  you  are  enabled  to  thrust  him  and  his 
vulgar  insolence  from  you." 

"  Gratifying  ?  Oh,  Gertrude  !"  murmured 
the  still  crest-fallen  Baron,  with  a  groan. 
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"  Yes,  papa  !  Gratifying  in  the  very  high- 
est degree.  I  have  listened  in  a  manner  that 
could  not,  perhaps,  be  considered  as  dignify- 
ing in  you,  to  my  excellent  companion  and 
friend,  Madame  de  Odenthal,  while  she  de- 
scribed the  pride  and  joy  which  she  knew 
would  be  felt  by  those  whom  her  son  should 
select  as  the  honoured  individuals  from  whom 
this  trifling  and  temporary  accommodation 
would  be  accepted.  It  is  delightful,  papa,  to 
know  that  the  same  act  which  will  afford  ac- 
commodation to  you,  will  be  productive  of 
such  heartfelt  pride  and  pleasure  to  them." 

"  It  is  delightful,  my  dear  child  I"  replied 
the  Baron,  seizing,  as  was  his  wont,  upon 
every  suggestion  calculated  to  gratify  his  mas- 
ter-passion. "  I  really  believe  that  you,  and 
your  very  intelligent  dame  de  compagnie,  take 
a  more  correct  view  of  the  subject  than  I  per- 
mitted myself  to  do  in  the  first  instance.  But 
even  so,  my  dear  Gertrude,"  he  continued, 
"  I  do  not  well  perceive  how  my  being  made 
aware  of  these  excellent  feelings  on  the  part  of 
my  tenants,  can  humble  this  insolent  Count 
Hernwold." 
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"  Do  you  not,  dear  papa  ?"  replied  Ger- 
trude, laughing.  "  I  think  I  do.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  when  he  left  you  in  the  in- 
solent manner  you  have  described,  he  felt 
persuaded  that  some  difficulties  would  arise 
in  the  final  settlement  of  these  furnishing  ac- 
counts ;  because,  as  you  will  remember,  every- 
thing was  in  the  first  instance  ordered  by  him, 
and  for  everything  he  ordered  himself,  he  is, 
of  course,  answerable.  Depend  upon  it,  there- 
fore, that  he  will  not  rest  till  he  has  an- 
nounced to  the  tradesmen  you  have  both 
employed,  the  difficulty  which  might  attend 
your  immediately  paying  their  bills,  in  the 
amiable  hope  and  expectation  that  they  will 
immediately  become  troublesome  to  you." 

The  Baron,  who  was  listening  to  every  word 
she  uttered,  as  if  an  oracle  was  proclaiming 
his  destiny,  here  uttered  a  piteous  groan.  To 
which  his  daughter  replied,  by  taking  his  hand, 
kissing  it,  and  looking  into  his  face  with  a 
smile. 

"  Wait  a  moment,  papa  !"  she  resumed  ; 
"  I  have  not  come  to  the  conclusion  of  my 
prophecy  yet.     While  our  noble  Count  is  me- 
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ditating  on  the  best  means  of  tormenting  us, 
you  will  be  engaged  in  writing  an  epistle  to 
him." 

"I,  Gertrude?"  exclaimed  her  father,  co- 
louring violently.  "  I  write  a  letter  to  the 
man  who  told  me  that  I  wanted  to  entrap  him 
into  a  marriage  with  my  daughter  ?  Child  ! 
child !  you  know  not  what  you  say  !  Not- 
withstanding my  age,  and  that  my  hand  is  no 
longer  as  steady  as  it  was  wont  to  be,  I  may 
be  tempted  yet,  to  send  him  a  challenge  to 
mortal  combat ;  but  in  no  other  way  will  I 
communicate  with  him." 

"  Nor  will  I  ask  you  to  do  so,  dear  papa," 
returned  Gertrude,  gently  ;  "  unless  you  should 
think  it  worth  while  to  humble  him  in  the 
manner  I  propose.  What  I  wish  is,  that  you 
should  write  to  him  as  if  his  rude  manner  of 
leaving  you  had  made  little  or  no  impression 
upon  your  memory,  and  tell  him  that  you  write 
merely  to  inform  him  that  he  need  not  feel 
any  uneasiness  respecting  the  unpaid  bills,  for 
that  you  should  settle  them  all  immediately, 
having  discovered  that  you  had  ready  money 
at  your  command  greatly  beyond  the  amount 
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required,  and  that  your  mistake  had  arisen 
from  the  accidental  absence  of  your  secretary, 
who  is  in  attendance  upon  a  sick  relation  in 
the  country." 

Gertrude  here  ceased  speaking  ;    but   her 
eyes  were  still  fixed  upon   the   Baron's  face, 
and  she  had  the  extreme  satisfaction  of  per- 
ceiving that  the  contraction  of  his  brow  re- 
laxed  as    she  proceeded,   and    then    that  he 
smiled  at  her  with  a  look  of  inexpressible  sa- 
tisfaction.     But  this  happy  state    of   things 
only  lasted  for  a  moment.     His  countenance 
was  again   over-clouded  by  heavy  gloom,  as 
he  said,   "  Such  a  letter,  Gertrude,  would  be 
excellent,  most  excellent,   and   I   should  cer- 
tainly write  it  with  more  pleasure  than  I  ever 
wrote  anything  in  ray  life ;  but  how  can  I  be 
quite  certain,  Gertrude,  that  Madame  Oden- 
thal  is  right  about  the  tenants  ?     Just  think, 
my  dearest  child,  what  my  feelings  would  be, 
if,  after  writing  such  a  letter  to  Count  Hern- 
wold,  I  should  get  a  letter  from  Rupert,  tell- 
ing me   that  the    persons  to  whom  he  had 
applied,   were  either  unable,  or  unwilling  to 
assist  me." 
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"  Depend  upon  it,  papa,"  replied  Gertrude, 
looking  very  gaily  at  him  ;  "  depend  upon  it, 
our  Madame  de  Odenthal  would  not  speak 
with  so  much  confidence  on  the  subject,  if  she 
had  not  very  good  reason  for  doing  so.  But 
I  will  not  deny,  papa,  that  the  very  same  idea 
occurred  to  me,  and  I  told  her  frankly,  that  if 
this  should  happen,  your  position  would  be 
greatly  more  painful  than  it  is  now ;  for  that 
you  would  have  committed  yourself,  by  stating 
to  the  Count  what  was  not  true." 

The  poor  Baron  again  became  as  red  as 
fire,  and  exclaimed,  in  no  very  gentle  accents, 
"  Nothing  on  earth,  Gertrude,  shall  induce  me 
to  run  such  a  risk." 

"I  quite  agree  with  you,  dearest  papa,"  she 
replied,  "  and  so  did  Madame  Odenthal  also  ; 
but  having  acknowledged  that  the  doing  this 
would  be  worse  than  all  the  debts  in  the 
world,  she  quietly  left  the  room,  but  returned 
to  it  a  moment  afterwards,  with  the  casket 
containing  my  dear  mother's  magnificent  pearls, 
which,  with  their  superb  settings,  are,  we  all 
know,  worth  very  considerably  more  than  the 
thirty  thousand    francs,      '  Here,    Gertrude,' 
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she  said,  '  is  a  guarantee  which  will  effectually 
protect  your  father  from  the  possibility  of  any 
such  disaster ;  nor  is  this  all,'  she  added,  '  as 
ray  Lord  the  Baron  well  knows  ;  for  I  have 
heard  him  say,  that  the  family  diamonds  are 
of  much  higher  value  still,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  massive  plate,  which  would  furnish  the  sum 
required  half-a-dozen  times  over.  ' 

The  Baron  breathed  again.  "  Yes  ;  I  see, 
I  see,  my  dear !  That  Madame  de  Odenthal 
is  decidedly  a  very  clear-headed  woman,"  he 
replied,  after  meditating  for  a  minute  or  two. 
"  I  understand  her  argument  perfectly,  Ger- 
trude. It  is  not  that  she  has  any  thought  of 
proposing  to  me  that  I  should  sell  my  family 
jewels  or  plate.  She  is  a  bold  woman,  but 
not  quite  bold  enough  to  propose  that.  I 
suspect,"  (and  these  words  were  accompanied 
by  a  very  pleasant  smile,)  "  her  meaning  is  to 
shew,  by  reminding  me,  very  properly,  of  my 
various  resources  of  family  wealth,  that  I  may 
write  to  this  audacious  Count,  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  make  him  most  miserably  conscious 
of  the  insolent  blunder  he  has  made,  without 
my   running  any  risk  of  pledging  my  noble 
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word  to  a  statement  which  might  bv  any 
possibility  be  untrue,  or  in  the  very  slightest 
degree  inexact." 

"  You  have  stated  the  case  exactly,  my 
dearest  father  I"  returned  Gertrude,  looking 
greatly  relieved ;  for  she  had,  not  without  rea- 
son, began  to  fear  some  Quixotic  blunder  on 
the  part  of  her  father.  But  now  he  had  every 
appearance  of  being  quite  as  well  pleased  as 
herself,  and  she  therefore  ventured  to  add, 
"  Now  then,  dear  papa,  you  will  write  the  letter 
we  were  talking  about,  to  this  blundering 
lover  of  mine.  Oh !  what  an  escape  you  and 
I  have  both  had,  my  dearest  father." 

"  We  have  indeed,  my  Gertrude  !"  replied 
the  old  man,  looking  at  her  very  fondly  ;  "  and 
if  I  should  indeed  manage  to  get  through  these 
troublesome  embarrassments,  and  find  myself 
once  more  with  you  and  the  good  Odenthals, 
at  Schloss  Schwanberg,  I  really  think  I  shall 
feel  happier  than  I  ever  did  before  in  my  life." 

There  was  something  in  these  words  which 
seemed  to  have  a  very  decidedly  pleasurable 
effect  upon  Gertrude,  for  they  caused  her  to 
clasp  her  beautiful  little  hands,  as  if  she  had 
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achieved  a  victory,  and  inspired  her  with  cou- 
rage to  say,  "  Now  then,  papa,  let  me  write 
the  letter  to  Count  Hern  wold,  just  as  if  I  were 
your  secretary,  as  Rupert  used  to  be,  and  you 
shall  sign  your  name  to  it.     Will  you  ?" 

It  was  evident  that  the  Baron  was  at  that 
moment  too  happy  to  be  dignified,  for  he 
positively  laughed,  as  he  replied  :  "  Yes,  my 
dear,  I  will  let  you  do  that,  or  anything  else 
you  please,  provided,  you  know,  that  you  con- 
sult your  dame  de  comjpagnie,  as  all  young 
ladies  ought  to  do.  I  dare  say  that,  between 
you  both,  the  letter  will  be  everything  that 
the  Baron  von  Schwanberg  could  wish  it 
to  be." 

Gertrude  waited  for  no  farther  compliments, 
but,  springing  from  her  chair,  she  gaily  kissed 
her  hand  to  him,  and  vanished. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

Ladies  have,  doubtless,  written  letters  to 
lovers  under  a  vast  variety  of  circumstances, 
but,  for  the  most  part,  they  may  be  easily 
classed  under  one  of  three  heads — the  hard, 
the  soft,  and  the  indifferent.  But  the  letter 
which  Gertrude  had  obtained  permission  to 
compose  for  her  lover,  did  not  exactly  belong 
to  either ;  moreover,  it  was  to  be  written  in 
the  name  of  her  father,  and  not  in  her  own  ; 
but,  nevertheless,  she  left  the  Baron's  presence 
with  such  a  degree  of  excitement  and  anima- 
tion visible  on  her  countenance,  as  clearly 
demonstrated  that  her  heart  was  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  epistle  she  was  about  to  indite. 

VOL.   II.  P 
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Luckily  for  her  feelings,  she  found  that  her 
dame  de  compagnie  was  not  in  their  morning 
sitting-room,  and  she,  therefore,  sat  down  with 
the  pleasant  consciousness  that  she  might  in- 
dulge in  the  delightful  emotion  that  was  palpi- 
tating at  her  heart,  without  any  restraint 
being  put  upon  it  by  her  governess. 

Poor  Geitrude  !  If  there  was  a  little  merry 
mischief  in  that  heart,  as  she  sat  down  to 
perform  the  task  she  had  undertaken,  and 
which  had  been  so  solemnly  entrusted  to  her, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  she  was  still  very 
young,  and  that  it  was  very  long  since  any  merry 
thought  of  any  kind  had  crossed  her  fancy. 
It  may  also  be  fairly  stated  in  her  defence, 
that  she  had  always  believed  the  addresses  of 
Count  Hernwold  to  be  interested.  This  be- 
lief had  certainly  never  been  a  source  of  pain 
to  her ;  but,  in  fact,  from  the  terrible  hour  in 
which  she  had  determined  to  atone  for  all  her 
past  offences,  by  yielding  herself  implicitly  to 
the  wishes  of  her  father,  it  had  been  only  too 
decidedly  the  reverse.  Yet,  even  on  this  point, 
excuses  might  be  found  for  her. 

'•'Surely,"  thought  she,  "our  union  will  be 
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less  hateful,  if  it  be  formed  on  both  sides  upon 
motives  which  have  no  mixture  of  love  in 
them,  than  if  one  were  actuated  by  such  a 
feeling,  and  the  other  not." 

And  in  so  thinking,  she  was  surely  right, 
although  she  was  as  surely  wrong  in  believing 
such  a  union  could  be  justifiable  at  all. 

As  it  was,  however,  neither  her  tender  con- 
science, nor  her  tender  heart,  troubled  her 
with  any  reproaches  ;  and  it  was,  therefore, 
with  a  strange  mixture  of  satisfaction  and 
amusement,  that  she  penned  the  following- 
epistle  : — 

"  The  Baron  von  Schwanberg  presents  his 
compliments  to  the  Count  Hernwold,  and 
bigs  him,  in  all  courtesy,  and  without  any 
mixture  of  jesting,  to  explain  to  him  the  real 
c;mse  of  the  abrupt  departure  by  which  he 
concluded  his  late  visit. 

"  The  Baron  von  Schwanberg  is  aware  that 
\  o unger  men  than  himself  often  find,  and  often 
make,  amusement,  from  a  playful  pretence  of 
being  serious,  when,  in  truth,  they  are  only 
jesting;  and,   on   the  other  hand,  the    Baron 
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von   Schwanberg  flatters  himself  that   Count 
Hern  wold    must,    in   like   manner,   be  aware 
that  persons  of  a  more  advanced  age  than  him- 
self, are  more  slow  in  perceiving  a  jest  than  in 
resenting   an    offence,    which   may  be  grave. 
On  the  present  occasion,  however,  the  Baron 
von   Schwanberg  is  in   no  way    disposed   to 
resent,  as  gravely  as  it  might  be  resented,  the 
indiscreet   burst  of   hilarity    with    which  the 
Count    Hern  wold    received    the    confidential 
communication  which  had  been  made  to  him 
relative  to  the  state  of  the  Baron's  banking- 
account,     Nevertheless,   the    Baron  must    be 
excused  for  saying,  that   this  feeling  of  for- 
bearance, on   his  own   part,  does   not  go  far 
enough  to  enable  him  to   overlook  the   offen- 
sive freedom,  and  forgetfulness  of  proper  de- 
ference, displayed  in  the  mode  of  Count  Hern- 
wold's  departure  from  his  presence.     Baion 
von  Schwanberg,  therefore,  takes  this  oppor- 
tunity of  announcing  to  Count  Hernwold  that 
the    projected    alliance  between   their    houses 
can   no    longer   be   thought  of.     Tins    is  de- 
cidedly a   very  grave   termination    to   an  lll- 
timed  jest,  but  it  is  inevitable.     As  a  proof, 
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however,  that  the  Baron  von  Schwanberg  re- 
tains no  harsher  feeling  towards  Count  Hern- 
wold  than  the  respect  which  he  owes  to  himself 
renders  absolutely  necessary  ;  he  takes  this  op- 
portunity of  informing  him  that  the  hurried 
statement  which  he  had  made  respecting  his 
temporary  deficiency  of  ready  money,  arose 
from  a  mistake,  which,  being  now  rectified, 
leaves  his  affairs  in  the  same  unembarrassed 
condition  as  they  have  ever  been." 

This  epistle  was  so  rapidly  written,  that, 
upon  Gertrude's  returning  to  her  father  with 
the  open  sheet  of  paper  in  her  hand,  h>' 
greeted  her  with  a  deep  sigh,  and  said,  very  de- 
spondingly,  "  Ah  !  my  poor  dear  Gertrude!  you 
have  found  the  task  too  difficult  for  you  and 
the  good  Odenthal  together !  I  am  not  at  all 
surprised,  my  dear.  It  is  no  easy  matter  to 
write  such  a  letter  as  we  ought  to  send. 
Nothing  was  ever  so  unfortunate  as  Rupert's 
absence !  He  is  so  used  to  pen-work,  that 
everything  of  the  kind  seems  easy  to  him  ; 
but,  to  persons  in  our  condition  of  life,  it  is 
quite  a  different  thing." 
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Whilst  he  was  thus  speaking,  Gertrude  had 
approached  his  chair,  holding  her  letter  in  one 
hand,  while  the  other  was  laid  affectionately 
on  his  shoulder.  But  the  disappointed  Baron 
was  much  less  inclined  than  usual  to  return 
her  caress.  He  first  shook  his  head,  in  a 
helpless  way,  from  side  to  side,  and  then 
turned  it  fairly  away  from  her,  saying,  as  he 
did  so,  "  It  certainly  was  rather  foolish,  my 
dear,  to  fancy  you  could  do  it,  when  I  myself 
confessed  that  I  saw  considerable  difficulty  in 
it.  You  had  better  send  Madame  Odenthal 
to  me.  Perhaps,  after  all,  the  best  thing  we 
can  do  is  to  make  Rupert  come  back  again 
immediately.  He  would  find  no  difficulty 
at  all." 

"Don't  do  that,  papa,  till  you  have  just 
looked  at  what  I  have  written,"  said  Gertrude, 
placing  her  production  in  his  hands,  and  con- 
scious, perhaps,  that  her  father's  proposal  had 
brought  a  deeper  glow  to  her  cheeks  than  she 
would  like  to  hear  any  commentaries  upon. 

"  Have  you,  then,  really  written  something 
already,  my  dear  child  ?"  cried  the  delighted 
old  gentleman,  adjusting  his  spectacles. 
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"  Let  me  read  it  to  you — shall  I,  papa?" 
said  Gertrude,  rather  eagerly ;  for,  in  truth, 
she  was  rather  proud  of  her  composition,  and 
fancied,  perhaps,  that  her  manner  of  reading 
it  might  be  more  advantageous  than  his. 

"  To  be  sure  you  shall,  dearest !"  he  replied. 
"  I  know  you  can  read  well,  Gertrude  ;  and. 
I  dare  say,  I  shall  find  that  you  can  write 
well  also,"  he  added,  with  recovered  spirits. 
"  Now,  then,  my  dear,  begin  !" 

"  Yes,  papa.  I  will  only  keep  you  waiting 
one  moment,  just  to  remind  you  that,  angry 
as  you  justly  are  with  him,  this  letter  must 
not  express  it,  because,  you  know,  the  real 
reason  of  our  writing  it  is,  that  he  may  learn 
by  it,  what  a  blunder  his  impertinent  suspi- 
cions led  him  into  ;  and  we  could  not  do  this, 
if  we  did  not  express  the  intelligence  we  wish 
to  convey,  in  a  civil  form.  I  think  he  will  be 
vexed,  papa,  at  losing  the  fortune,  though  he 
may  not  care  much  about  the  lady." 

"  If  I  thought  that,  my  darling  Gertrude," 
replied  the  father,  in  very  vehement    anger, 
"  I  do  not  think   that  it  would  be  proper  to 
write  anything  to  him,  except  a  challenge  ! 
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"  I  think  this  letter  will  vex  him  more  than 
a  challenge  would  have  done,"  replied  Ger- 
trude, laughing. 

"  Read  it,  then  !  Read  it,  Gertrude  !"  cried 
the  old  man,  rubbing  his  hands  with  every 
appearance  of  satisfaction. 

And  she  did  read  it ;  and,  moreover,  she  cer- 
tainly did  her  own  composition  justice,  for  she 
contrived  to  make  even  our  Baron  comprehend 
that  there  was  a  mixture  of  wormwood  in  it. 
Rut  if  the  ceremonious  wording  of  the  epistle 
made  him  wince  a  little,  from  the  doubt  it 
engendered  in  his  mind  as  to  the  possibility 
of  its  being  too  civil,  the  concluding  sentence 
set  it  all  right.  She  had  never  seen  him  so 
pleasurably  excited  before.  He  threw  his 
arms  round  her,  kissed  her  hands,  patted  her 
hair,  and  at  last  exclaimed,  as  a  sort  of  sum- 
ming up  of  every  delightful  feeling  in  one, 
"  Gertrude !  if  you  had  been  a  son  ten  times 
over,  instead  of  a  daughter,  you  could  not 
have  done  anything  which  would  more  clearly 
marked  the  race  from  which  you  are  de- 
scended. If  my  own  hand  had  written  every 
line,  it  could  not  more  clearly  have  borne  the 
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mark  of  Schwanberg  upon  it,  than  it  does 
now  !  But  it  is  not  every  name  in  the  Alma- 
nack de  Gotha,  my  beloved  Gertrude,  the  re- 
presentative of  which,  whether  male  or  female, 
could  produce  such  a  letter  as  this  !" 

And  then,  after  silently  meditating  on  the 
subject  for  a  minute  or  two,  he  added,  "  It 
strikes  me,  Gertrude,  that  the  very  remark- 
able perfection  of  your  character  and  abilities, 
must  arise  from  the  fact  that  both  your  parents 

observe   what    I    say,    my    dear   girl,    I 

think  it  is  because  both  your  parents,  female 
as  well  as  male,  are  to  be  found,  and  re- 
peatedly found,  as  you  know,  in  that  extra- 
ordinary and  most  precious  volume  (the  like 
to  which  cannot,  as  I  have  been  assured,  be 
found  in  any  other  country  of  the  known 
world)  ;  1  think,  I  say,  that  this  must  be  the 
reason  why  you  are  so  very  decidedly  superior 
to  every  one  else,  whether  male  or  female." 

Poor  Gertrude  had  been  accustomed  for  so 
many  years  to  the  being  assured  by  her  father 
that  she  was  superior  to  every  one  else  m 
the  world,  that  though  very  weary  of  hearing 
it,  she  had  become  in  some  degree  indifferent 
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to  the  sound  ;  but  at  this  moment  she  could 
not  resist  the  temptation  of  saying,  "  At  any 
rate,  dear  papa,  the  Count  Hernwold  cannot 
agree  with  you  in  opinion,  on  this  point." 

But  she  would  not  have  uttered  the  idle 
jest,  had  she  been  at  all  aware  of  the  effect 
it  was  likely  to  produce.  It  was  upon  her 
saying  this,  that  he  now  for  the  first  time 
seemed  to  be  aware  of  the  personal  affront 
to  her ;  and  so  vehement  was  the  irritation 
produced  by  it,  that  she  bitterly  lamented  her 
imprudence. 

It  was  during  one  of  the  very  violent  bursts 
of  indignation  which  recurred  from  time  to 
time  upon  this  theme  during  the  course  of  the 
day,  that  a  servant  entered  the  saloon  in 
which  the  Baron,  his  daughter,  and  Madame 
Odenthal  were  sitting  after  dinner,  and  deli- 
vered a  letter  to  his  master. 

The  poor  Baron  was,  in  truth,  so  com- 
pletely worn  out  and  exhausted,  by  the  un- 
usually vehement  emotions  which  he  had  expe- 
rienced and  displayed  during  this  suffering  day, 
that  he  uttered  another  of  his  dismal  groans, 
as  the    silver   waiter    was    most    respectfully 
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presented  to  him,  with  what  looked  an   im- 
mensely voluminous  letter  deposited  upon  it. 

The  tired  old  man  looked,  and  felt,  as  if  he 
were  afraid  to  touch  it ;  and  so  very  intelligi- 
ble was  the  mute  eloquence  of  his  weary 
glance,  that  his  daughter,  who  seemed  to  have 
gained  by  the  events  of  the  day  all  the  energy 
which  he  had  lost,  sprung  to  his  rescue,  and 
taking  the  voluminous-looking  dispatch  from 
the  footman,  drew  a  chair  close  to  him,  and 
with  a  look  which  might  have  inspired  hope 
and  joy  in  any  being  capable  of  receiving 
either,  she  said,  "  Mav  I  break  the  seal  of  this 
magnificent-looking  dispatch,  papa  ?  Let  me 
open  it,  and  read  it  to  you,  shall  I  ?" 

It  is  by  no  means  quite  impossible,  that  the 
Baroness  Gertrude  (though  not  quite  such  a 
phenomenon  as  her  papa  believed  her  to  be) 
might  have  conceived  some  slight  suspicion  as 
to  the  contents  of  the  dispatch  she  held  in  her 
hand,  for  she  really  was  an  intelligent  and 
(|iiick-witted  young  lady.  Moreover,  she  had 
recognised  the  seal  of  her  quondam  lover, 
though  her  father  had  not,  and  she  certainly 
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anticipated   considerable    amusement  from    a 
perusal  of  the  contents. 

The  reply  of  her  father  was,  as  she  anti- 
cipated, a  ready  acquiescence ;  on  receiving 
which  she  broke  the  splendid  seal,  detached 
the  ample  cover,  and  read  as  follows  : — 

"  My  Dear  Lord  Baron, 

"  I  have  to  acknowledge  to  a  weak- 
ness both  of  character  and  conduct,  of  which 
I  honestly  and  honourably  assure  you,  I  am 
most  heartily  ashamed.  Permit  me  to  reca- 
pitulate to  you,  the  very  foolish  circumstance 
which  led  to  the  folly,  the  worse  than  folly, 
Avhich  I  committed  in  our  last  hurried  inter- 
view. At  the  last  ball,  at  which  I  enjoyed  the 
exquisite  happiness  of  meeting  that  loveliest  of 
all  created  beings,  your  unequalled  daughter,  I 
tortured  myself  during  the  course  of  the  evening 
by  fancying  that  she  looked  coldly  on  me,  nay, 
that  she  spoke  more  coldly  still.  My  brain 
was  on  tire  !  I  dared  not  trust  my  feelings, 
but  retired  at  an  early  hour  to  my  sleepless 
pillow.  The  mental  agonies  which  I  endured 
during  that  terrific  night  can  never  be  for- 
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gotten  while  I  live !  It  was  within  a  few 
short  hours  of  this  dreadful  paroxysm  of  jea- 
lousy and  despair,  that  I  received  from  you 
information,  which  would  at  once  have  ap- 
peared incredible  from  every  other  human 
being,  namely,  that  your  pecuniary  affairs 
were  in  disorder.  Nay,  my  dear  and  honoured 
friend,  you  must  excuse  me  for  saying,  that 
not  even  from  you  would  such  a  statement 
have  appeared  serious,  had  not  my  tortured 
mind  been  so  frightfully  harassed  by  the 
ideas  which  had  haunted  me  through  the  pre- 
e  ding  night,  as  to  be  incapable  of  forming  a 
rational  judgment  on  any  subject. 

"  But,  as  it  was,  I  listened  like  a  madman, 
believed  like  a  madman,  and  acted  like  a 
madman  !  And  what  remains  for  me  now, 
but  to  throw  myself  at  your  feet,  and  at  the 
feet  of  your  angelic  daughter,  and  implore  you 
both  to  forgive,  or  rather,  to  forget  the  con- 
duct which  was  dictated  by  insanity,  and  to 
receive  again  the  homage  and  the  adoration  of 
one,  who  would  shed  his  heart's  blood  to 
prove   his   devotion   to    the  noble  JBaron    von 
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Schwanberg,   and  his   adored  and  too  lovely 
daughter. 

"  I  remain,  my  ever  honoured  friend,  in  the 
ardent  hope  of  being  permitted,  at  no  distant 
day,  to  substitute  the  more  precious  name  of 
son,  ever  and  for  ever, 

"  Your  devoted  Servant, 

"  Joachim  Fecklenborg  Alexandre 

"  COMPTE    D'HeRNWOLD." 

Gertrude  read  this  letter,  from  the  address 
to  "  My  dear  Lord  Baron,"  to  the  signature 
of  the   devoted  "  Count  Hernwold,"   with    a 
well-sustained  dignity  of  voice  and  tone  which 
might  have  done   honour  to  the   town-crier; 
and  when   she  had  finished  the  perusal,  she 
re-enveloped  it  in  its  ample  cover,  closed  it 
carefully,    so   as    to  make  it  look  almost  as 
splendid  as  it   did  before  she  opened  it,  and 
then,  rising,  presented  it  to  her  father  with  a 
very  low  and  ceremonious  curtsey.  If  she  hoped 
to  obtain  a  smile   from  him  by  this,  she  was 
disappointed,  for  as  he  held  out  his  hand  to 
receive    the   letter   she    presented,  he  looked 
considerably  more  puzzled  than  amused. 
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"  What  does  it  mean,  Gertrude  ?"  said  the 
poor  Baron,  looking  at  her  very  much  as  if 
she  had  been  an  oracle. 

c  This  Count  Hernwold,"  she  continued, 
'  is  a  man  of  very  high  rank,  and  certainly 
very  nobly  connected ;  and  I  would  on  no  ac- 
count, either  to  him,  or  to  any  other  noble- 
man, give  way  to  any  feeling  of  unjust  anger ; 
but  surely,  my  judgment  cannot  have  deceived 
me,  can  it,  Gertrude  ?  Surelv  this  letter  of  his 
to-day,  is  not  at  all  consistent  with  his  conduct 
to  me,  when  I  mentioned  the  embarrassment 
T  was  under  about  the  tradesmen,  you  know, 
and  the  mistake  I  made  about  the  banker.  I 
can't  understand  it,  Gertrude.  I  don't  know 
what  he  means.  Do  you  think  he  is  in  ear- 
nest, my  dear?" 

"  Yes,  papa,"  replied  Gertrude,  "  I  have  no 
doubt  that  he  is  quite' in  earnest." 

"  Then  I  suppose  you  wish  him  to  come 
here  directly   .   .   .  Do  you,  Gertrude  ?" 

•  My  dearest,  dearest  papa  !"  exclaimed 
Gertrude,  fondly  embracing  him;  "can  you 
-nppose  for  a  moment  that  1  can  wish  ever 
again  to  see  a  man  who  has  insulted  you  ? — 
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First,  by  daring  to  treat  you  with  indignity, 
when  you  stated  to  him  your  mistaken  belief 
that  your  affairs  were  embarrassed ;  and  then 
again,  by  daring  to  offer  the  renewal  of  his 
odious  addresses,  when  he  discovered  that  your 
noble  property  was  ?iot  embarrassed  at  all  ! 
Never,  never  let  me  see  him  again,  papa !  if 
you  love  me !" 

"  I  do  love  you,  my  darling  child  !  And 
you  never  shall  see  him  again,  Gertrude  !" 
exclaimed  her  delighted  father ;  who,  till  she 
had  uttered  this  consoling  address  to  him, 
had  positively  trembled  as  if  he  had  been 
seized  with  palsy,  from  the  terrible  idea  that 
she  was,  perhaps,  too  much  in  love  with  the 
man  who  had  insulted  him,  to  bear  the  thought 
of  refusing  him,  now  that  he  was  come  forward 
again  to  offer  himself. 

Gertrude,  meanwhile,  on  her  side,  was  quite 
as  much  relieved  as  himself;  for  most  assu- 
redly she  had  begun  to  conjure  up  in  her  long- 
harassed  mind,  the  frightful  idea  that  she  was 
not  even  yet  safe  from  him.  His  large  estate, 
his  lying,  but  seemingly-humble  apology,  and 
that  terrible  page  full  of  him  in  the  Almanack 
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de  Gotha,  might  altogether,  she  thought,  have 
power  to  destroy  all  the  happiness  which  had 
gleamed  upon  her  during  the  last  few  hours. 

But  this  frightful  vision,  which  seemed  to 
turn  her  hands  and  feet  to  ice,  and  her  cheeks 
to  burning  coals,  vanished  into  something  bet- 
ter than  thin  air,  as  the  blessed  words,  "  You 
never  shall  see  him  again,"  reached  her  ear. 

"  And  now  for  the  answer,  my  Gertrude," 
said  the  happy-looking  Baron,  in  a  tone  of 
lisht-hearted  cheerfulness,  which  seemed  for  a 
moment  to  conquer  even  his  dignity  ;  "  what 
answer  are  we  to  send  him  ?" 

"  Let  me  send  it !  Pray,  papa,  let  me  send 
it !     May  I  ?"  said  Gertrude,  coaxingly. 

"  Yes,  my  dear,"  he  replied,  after  meditating 
for  a  minute  or  two,  with  his  accustomed  look 
of  solemnity ;  "  yes.  I  feel  sure  that  I  may 
trust  you.  But  remember,  my  dear  love,  it 
must  be  very  decisive." 

"  It  shall,"  said  Gertrude. 

"  Must  it  be  written,  Gertrude  ?"  rejoined 
her  father,  anxiously.  "  Be  very,  very  careful 
what  you  say  to  him." 

VOL.    II.  Q 
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"  No,  dear  papa  !  I  think  we  have  had 
writing  enough,"  was  her  answer;  and  then 
she  added,  "  Have  the  kindness,  dearest  Ma- 
dame Odenthal,  to  recall  Hans.  I  dare  say 
he  is  in  waiting,  on  the  landing-place." 

Madame  Odenthal,  who  had  been  listening 
to  all  this  with  almost  as  much  amusement  as 
interest,  lost  no  time  in  complying  with  this 
request ;  and  on  opening  the  door  which  com- 
municated with  the  ante-room,  she  found  that 
Gertrude's  judgment  as  to  the  servant's  pro- 
bable vicinity,  was  perfectly  correct,  for  there 
stood  Hans,  at  the  distance  of  about  six  inches 
from  the  kev-hole. 

"  Come  in,  Hans,"  -said  the  Baron,  with 
great  solemnity.  "  Come  in,  and  shut  the 
door.  The  Baroness  Gertru4e  will  give  a 
verbal  reply  to  this  dispatch." 

Hans  did  as  he  was  bid ;  that  is  to  say,  he 
closed  the  door  behind  him,  and  advanced  two 
paces  into  the  room. 

Gertrude  looked  rather  embarrassed,  and 
approaching  her  father,  whispered  in  his  ear, 
"  Don't  you  think,  papa,  that  the  best  reply 
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will  be  simply  to  say,  that  the  letter  does  not 
require  an  answer  ?" 

"  Why,  then  he  will  come  here  at  once,  if 
you  say  that,  Gertrude  !"  said  the  Baron,  look- 
ing perfectly  confounded. 

"  I  think  not,  dear  papa,"  she  replied,  in  a 
whisper ;  adding,  in  the  same  tone,  "  ask  Ma- 
dame Odenthal  what  she  thinks." 

"  Xo  !  Baroness  Gertrude !"  returned  the 
old  man,  proudly  ;  "  I  will  ask  no  one.  Your 
judgment  deserves  to  be  trusted.  Besides, 
my  dear,  we  know,"  he  added,  touching  his 
forehead  with  his  forefinger,  "  where  all  your 
opinions  really  come  from,  in  some  way  or 
other,  and  therefore  I  shall  make  no  farther 
difficulty  about  it  .  .  .  Tell  the  Count  Hern- 
wold's  servant,"  he  said,  turning  to  Hans,  with 
an  air  of  peculiar  dignity ;  "  tell  the  Count 
Hernwold's  servant,  that  there  is  no  an- 
swer." 

It  really  seemed  as  if  the  grandiose  tone  of 
his  own  voice  had  acted  as  a  commentary  on 
the  message,  and  enabled  him  to  understand 
the  spirit  of  it ;  for  no  sooner  had  the  servant 
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closed  the  door  behind  him,  than  the  Baron 
said,  addressing  Madame  Odenthal,  "  I  really 
think,  my  good  friend,  that  our  young  Baron- 
ess is  as  right  upon  this  point,  as  I  have  ever 
found  her  upon  every  other.  I  really  think, 
though  it  did  not  strike  me  so,  quite  at  first, 
that  the  sending  no  answer,  says  more  in  the 
way  of  expressing  contempt,  you  know,  than 
almost  any  thing  that  could  have  been  written. 
If  a  person  speaks  to  you,  Madame  de  Oden- 
thal, and  you  don't  choose  to  answer,  I  should 
say  that  it  was  just  about  the  most  affronting 
thing  you  could  do." 

As  Madame  Odenthal  very  cordially  ex- 
pressed her  conviction  that  the  longest  letter 
that  ever  was  written  could  not  by  possibility 
express  so  much  contempt  as  the  sending  no 
answer  at  all,  the  remaining  hours  of  that 
happy  day  were  passed  in  "  measureless  con- 
tent by  them  all ;"  and  certain  it  is,  that  had 
not  my  heroine's  sublime  father  been  just 
about  as  dull-witted  as  he  believed  himself  to 
be  the  reverse,  he  could  not  have  failed  to  dis- 
cover now,  though  he  had  never  dreamed  such 
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a  thing  possible  before,  that  the  heiress  of  his 
wealth,  and  the  glory  of  his  house,  had  been 
within  a  hair's  breadth  of  sacrificing  the  hap- 
piness of  her  whole  life,  in  order  to  gratify  his 
blind  ambition. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

It  would  have  been  a  difficult  task  to  have 
induced  the  Baron  to  believe,  before  he  had 
made  the  experiment,  how  very  easy  a  thing 
it  is  for  a  wealthy  man  to  get  into  a  scrape, 
and  out  of  it  again,  if  he  does  but  set  to  work 
at  both  processes  in  a  spirited  way. 

There  was  just  delay  enough  occasioned  by 
the  negotiation  entrusted  to  Rupert,  to  pre- 
vent the  "  De  Schwanbergs"  from  running 
away  from  Paris  so  suddenly  as  to  create 
gossip  by  their  departure;  and  this  was  an 
advantage  which  nothing  short  of  absolute 
necessity  would  have  obtained  for  them,  for  it 
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might  be  difficult  to  say  whether  the  father 
or  the  daughter  were  the  most  impatient  to 
quit  it. 

This  piece  of  good  luck,  however,  was  only 
appreciated  by  Madame  Odenthal ;  for  from 
the  day  that  their  prompt  return  to  the  coun- 
try was  decided  on,  every  moment  of  delay 
seemed  only  a  lengthened  torment,  both  to 
the  father  and  daughter. 

Gertrude  had  been  very  much  admired,  and 
verv  much  courted,  during  her  four  months' 
residence  in  Paris ;  but  she  had  formed  no 
new  friendships.  Madame  de  Hauteville  had 
retained  her  place,  not  only  as  her  favourite 
friend,  but  as  the  only  one  from  whose  intimate 
society  she  found  any  real  gratification. 

No  one,  I  believe,  who  has  had  a  fair  op- 
portunity of  forming  an  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject, can  fail  to  have  observed  that  there  is 
much  more  sympathy  of  character  between 
the  women  of  Germany  and  the  women  of 
England,  than  between  those  of  France  with 
either.  The  effect  of  our  Norman  mixture 
is  much  more  easily  traced  among  our  high- 
born  men,  than  among  any  class  of  English 
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females ;  and  my  heroine  found  herself  much 
more  at  home  with  her  English  friend,  than 
with  any  one  else  whom  she  chanced  to  meet 
with  in  Paris. 

But  Madame  de  Hauteville  had  left  Paris, 
in  order  to  visit  her  own  family  in  England, 
a  week  or  two  before  this  sudden  breaking -up 
of  the  Baron  von  Schwanberg's  Paris  estab- 
lishment ;  and  the  business  of  taking  leave  of 
her  Parisian  acquaintance  was  therefore  very 
easily  performed,  and  without  the  cost  of 
either  much  time,  or  much  sentiment. 

There  might  be  read  in  the  countenances  of 
both  father  and  daughter,  such  an  expression 
of  "  measureless  content,"  as  they  drew  near 
the  noble  mansion  in  which  they  both  were 
born,  that  there  might  have  been  supposed 
to  exist  between  them  very  perfect  sympathy 
of  feeling ;  but  Madame  Odenthal,  as  she 
looked  from  the  one  to  the  other,  made  no 
such  mistake.  She  understood  them  both 
perfectly  well ;  and  as  each  familiar  object  met 
their  eyes  as  they  advanced,  and  was  gazed  at 
with  a  more  or  less  lingering  look,  as  the  case 
might  be,  she  would  have  run  but  little  risk 
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of  blundering,  had  she  undertaken  to  describe 
the  thoughts  of  both  ;  and  the  result  of  such 
a  disclosure  would  have  shewn,  at  least,  as 
little  real  sympathy  of  feeling  as  there  was 
(though  without  intended  delusion  on  either 
side)  a  striking  appearance  of  it. 

But  not  even  in  appearance  was  there  any 
further  similarity,  when  at  length  the  carriage 
entered  the  spacious  courtyard  of  the  castle, 
and  stopped  before  its  lofty  gates  ;  for  at  that 
moment  the  dignified  demeanour  of  the  pom- 
pous Baron  relaxed  in  so  unusual  a  degree  as 
to  cause  him  not  only  to  smile,  but  to  nod 
his  sublime  head,  quite  in  a  familiar  way,  to 
an  individual  who  stood  on  the  steps  leading 
to  them  ;  while  Gertrude,  far  from  following 
his  example,  turned  as  white  as  a  sheet,  and 
altogether  looked  very  much  as  if  she  were 
going  to  faint. 

Madame  Odenthal,  however,  was  not  look- 
ing about  her,  and  making  her  observations 
for  nothing ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  continued 
with  very  considerable  cleverness  to  render  it 
apparently  impossible  for  the  Baroness  Ger- 
trude to  descend  from  the  carriage  till  several 
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books,  which  happened  just  then  to  fall  on 
the  floor  and  steps  of  the  vehicle,  had  been 
removed. 

Moreover,  she  managed,  with  great  dexte- 
rity, to  interpose  her  own  person  between 
poor  Gertrude  and  the  servants,  who  were 
employed  in  picking  up  the  said  books  ;  and 
even  to  apply  a  bottle  of  salts  in  a  most 
judicious  and  effectual  manner,  without  being 
observed  by  anybody  save  the  grateful  girl 
herself. 

Nor  were  either  her  kindness  or  her  clever- 
ness in  vain.  Gertrude  was  quite  as  anxious 
to  conceal  the  weakness,  for  which  she  some- 
times felt  as  if  she  hated  herself,  as  Madame 
Odenthal  could  be,  that  it  should  be  hid; 
and  matters  wTere  so  well  managed  between 
them,  that  Gertrude  not  only  got  out  of  the 
carriage,  and  mounted  the  castle  steps  very 
much  as  anybody  else  might  have  done,  but 
she  positively  shook  hands  with  Rupert  before 
she  attempted  to  totter  through  the  hall,  and 
get  out  of  sight. 

A  small  parlour,  which  was  appropriated  to 
the  use  of  Madame  Odenthal,  was  the  room 
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nearest  the  door,  and  there  the  suffering  and 
self-reproaching  Gertrude  took  refuge ;  her 
watchful  friend  entering  with  her  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  then  returning  to  embrace  her  son, 
and  to  assure  the  Baron  that  Gertrude  was 
perfectly  well,  and  only  feeling  a  little  over- 
fatigued  by  her  journey. 

"  I  hope  that  is  all,  my  good  Madame 
Odenthal,"  replied  the  Baron,  rather  dole- 
fully; "but  neither  of  us  can  be  very  much 
surprized  if  she  should  appear  a  little  over- 
come on  returning  to  her  home,  when  we 
remember  all  she  has  suffered  since  she  left 
it !" 

As  Madame  Odenthal  thought  it  would 
be  best  to  avoid  discussion  on  the  nature 
and  amount  of  the  misery  which  Gertrude 
was  enduring  on  account  of  leaving  Paris, 
she  only  replied,  "  I  think,  my  Lord  Baron, 
that  you  will  find  the  health  and  spirits  of  the 
Baroness  Gertrude  greatly  improved  after  she 
has  been  for  a  few  weeks  restored  to  her 
favourite  residence,  and  to  her  native  air." 

"  Madame  de  Odenthal !"  returned  the  Baron 
very    solemnly,  but  looking  at  her,  neverthe- 
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less,  with  very  condescending  kindness; 
"  Madame  de  Odenthal  !  I  really  believe  that 
you  are  one  of  the  most  sensible  and  right- 
thinking  females  that  ever  was  born.  I 
cannot  remember  ever  hearing  you  say  a 
foolish  thing  in  my  life.  I  am  not,  indeed, 
altogether  at  a  loss  as  to  the  cause  of  this 
peculiar  superiority  on  your  part;  for  the 
Baroness  Gertrude  herself  (who  you  know,  as 
well  as  I  do,  is  never  mistaken)  pointed  out 
to  me  the  cause  of  it,  several  months  asro.  I 
shall,  therefore,  rest  perfectly  satisfied  by  what 
you  say  respecting  my  daughter's  health, 
and  only  observe,  that  if  she  and  you  both 
think  it  will  be  best  for  her,  after  her  long 
journey,  to  retire  to  her  own  room,  I  shall  say 
not  a  single  word  against  her  doing  so,  but 
only  remark,  that  I  shall  be  rather  pleased  than 
otherwise,  if  the  people  of  my  establishment 
can  contrive  to  let  me  have  my  dinner  some- 
what before  the  hour  at  which  it  was  or- 
dered ;  for,  although  I  am  certainly  not  con- 
scious of  any  weakness,  either  of  body  or  of 
mind,  I  feel  that  my  journey  has  rather  in- 
creased my  appetite." 
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Of  course,  the  usual  degree  of  attention  and 
obedience  was  paid  to  the  hint,  and  the 
dinner  was  hastened;  but  either  in  conse- 
quence of  this  change  in  the  hour,  or  from 
some  other  cause,  Gertrude  did  not  appear  at 
table;  the  message,  however,  by  which  she 
excused  herself  from  doing  so,  and  which  was 
delivered  by  Madame  Odenthal  to  the  Baron, 
concluded  by  a  little  whisper,  hinting  at  the 
many  subjects  connected  with  business,  which 
he  would  have  to  discuss  with  his  secre- 
tary. 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  judicious 
than  this  message.  The  Baron  nodded  his 
head  as  he  listened,  and  he  replied,  "  Just 
like  her,  Madaine  Odenthal !  Quite  right ! 
Perfectly  right !"  And  then  he  added,  with  a 
gracious  little  tap  upon  her  shoulder,  "  There 
will  be  no  objection  whatever,  to  your  taking 
your  dinner  with  us,  as  usual,  my  good  wo- 
man ;  but  I  should  wish  you  to  take  the  hint 
that  the  young  Baroness  has  given  you,  and 
must  desire  that  I  may  be  left  alone  with  my 
secretary  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  dinner 
is  over." 
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The  reply  to  this  was,  of  course,  received 
with  the  accustomed  mute  inclination  of  the 
head ;  and  then  the  Baron  walked  on  with  a 
stately  step  towards  the  dining-hall,  too 
happy — much  too  happy — in  finding  himself 
restored  to  a  position,  far,  far  removed  from 
all  possible  approach  of  equality,  to  suffer 
much  annoyance  even  from  the  absence  of  his 
daughter. 

As  the  dinner  was  a  very  excellent  dinner, 
and  the  Baron's  appetite  a  very  excellent  ap- 
petite, the  repast  was  by  no  means  hurried, 
and  by  no  means  a  very  short  one;  so  that, 
when  Madame  Odenthal  returned  to  the  quiet 
room  where,  at  Gertrude's  earnest  desire,  she 
had  left  her,  to  take  her  repast  alone,  she  was 
by  no  means  surprised  to  find  that  she  had 
already  left  it. 

Her  first  idea  was  that  she  should  follow, 
and  find  her ;  but,  as  she  mounted  the  great 
staircase,  in  order  to  reach  the  young  lady's 
morning  sitting-room,  she  passed  a  window 
which  commanded  an  extensive  view  of  the 
gardens,  and  as  she  paused  for  a  moment  to 
regale  her  eyes  with  a  view  of  many  pleasant 
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objects  from  which  she  had  long  been  sepa- 
rated, she  perceived  the  dress  of  Gertrude, 
rather  than  Gertrude  herself,  floating  gently 
along,  amidst  the  trees  of  a  distant  shrubbery. 

The  meditation  of  a  moment  made  her  de- 
cide that  she  would  not  follow  her. 

"  Poor  young  thing  !  She  has  great  need 
of  meditation,"  thought  she.  "  She  has  been 
miserably  unhappy  for  months  past,  and  if 
there  be  any  chance  of  her  being  less  so  now, 
it  must  be  in  herself  that  she  must  seek  for 
it.  This  is  no  case  for  advice,  and,  least  of 
all,  from  me.  My  best  hope  is,  that  she  shall 
never  discover  that  I  have  guessed  her  secret. 
Were  she  aware  of  it,  I  must,  and  would,  leave 
her,  for  it  wrould  be  treason  and  treachery  to 
listen  to  her !" 
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CHAPTER   XV. 

But  although  Madame  Odenthal  did  not 
think  it  proper  to  follow  poor  Gertrude,  I  am 
conscious  of  no  feeling  which  should  prevent 
my  doing  so,  or  which  should  dictate  my 
abstaining  from  inviting  my  gentle  reader  to 
go  with  me. 

The  sheltered  walk  which  she  had  chosen, 
in  which  to  enjoy  the  luxury  of  being  alone, 
was  one  that  she  had  much  frequented,  and 
much  loved,  from  her  very  earliest  childhood ; 
and  it  was,  moreover,  endeared  to  her,  almost 
solemnly,  by  having  been  the  favourite  pro- 
menade of  her  mother. 
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But  the  feeling  which  caused  her  to  seek 
it  now,  proceeded  not  from  any  motive  more 
sentimental  than  a  very  earnest  desire  to  be 
alone. 

She  had  left  Paris  with  a  feeling  of  joy 
which  amounted  very  nearly  to  happiness;  and 
though  her  spirits  sometimes  drooped  as  she 
meditated  on  the  probable  difficulties  which 
might  be  in  store  for  her,  there  was  a  very 
comfortable  conviction  at  her  heart,  that  she 
could  never  again  be  so  exceedingly  miserable 
as  while  watching  the  preparation  of  the  fine 
house  in  which  she  was  to  live  with  the 
Count  Hern  wold  as  her  companion  and  her 
husband ! 

There  had  been,  too,  a  consciousness,  not 
of  happiness,  certainly,  but  of  something  like 
enjoyment,  in  knowing  that  every  mile  she 
travelled  brought  her  nearer  and  more  near 
to  Schloss  Schwanberg — that  haven  of  rest, 
where  she  so  earnestly  wished  to  be. 

But,  alas  ! — the  long  journey  accomplished, 
and  the  wished-for  home  opening  its  doors  to 
receive  her — how  death-like  was  the  pang  which 
seized  upon  her  heart  ! 

VOL.    II.  R 
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She  had  not  fainted  ;  no  such  moment  of 
relief  was  even  for  a  moment  hers ;  but  she 
felt  lost,  bewildered,  and  terrified,  when  her 
eyes  fixed  themselves,  for  one  short  moment, 
on  the  face  of  Rupert,  and  she  remembered 
that  the  wild  pleasure  which  throbbed  at  her 
heart  as  she  did  so,  was  still  a  sin ! 

There  is  certainly  nothing  which  so  effectu- 
ally strengthens  our  powers  of  endurance  as 
the  process  of  enduring.  Gertrude  was  a 
much  stronger- minded  person  now  than  be- 
fore she  had  passed  that  dreadful  night  of 
self-condemnation,  during  which  she  had  re- 
solved to  sacrifice  herself,  rather  than  betray 
the  hopes  and  the  confiding  confidence  of  her 
father. 

What  she  had  endured  from  that  frightful 
hour,  to  the  happy  moment  at  which  she 
learnt  that  she  was  again  free,  might  give  her 
a  fair  claim  to  the  courage  of  martyrdom  ;  and 
the  reward  she  now  reaped  for  having  endured 
it.  with  so  much  faithful  resolution,  was  found 
in  the  quiet  reasonableness  with  which  she 
was   able   to   compare  her  present   situation, 
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with  that  which  it  had  been  when  she  was  the 
affianced  wife  of  Count  Hern  wold. 

Yes  !  The  difference  was  enormous  !  And 
even  while  tears  rolled  down  her  blushing 
cheeks,  as  she  remembered  the  joyous  feeling 
produced  by  the  one  short  glance  which  she 
had  dared  to  fix  upon  Rupert,  as  he  stood 
waiting  for  them  on  the  steps  of  the  castle, 
she  fervently  thanked  Heaven  for  the -happy 
change  which  had  taken  place  in  her  con- 
dition. 

But  her  reverie  did  not  end  here. 

Never  were  truer  words  written  than  those 
of  the  immortal  line,  which  savs,  "  Sweet  are 
the  uses  of  adversity."  There  is  scarcely 
more  difference  between  joy  and  sorrow  than 
between  the  state  of  feeling  into  which  Ger- 
trude had  been  thrown  when  her  conscience 
dictated  to  her,  as  a  holy,  filial  duty,  the  com- 
pliance with  her  father's  wishes,  and  which 
had  so  nearly  made  her  the  wife  of  Count 
I  lernwold,  and  that  to  which  she  was  resolved 
to  resign  herself. 

And  yet  this  latter,  and  comparatively 
happy  state,  involved  the  absolute  necessity  of 
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abandoning  every  hope  of  being  beloved  by 
the  only  individual  she  had  ever  seen,  who 
appeared  to  her  capable  of  inspiring  love  in 
return ! 

And  she  did  resign  herself  to  the  deliberate 
conviction  of  Rupert's  indifference,  with  a 
degree  of  gentle  firmness,  and  uncomplaining 
hopelessness,  which  proved  plainly  enough 
that  the  uses  of  adversity  had  been  beneficial. 

"  What  should  I  say,  what  should  I  think, 
of  any  woman  who  declared  that  she  had  made 
up  her  mind  to  be  miserable  for  life,  because 
the  man  upon  whom,  unsolicited,  she  had  fixed 
her  affections,  had  not  fixed  his  affections  upon 
her  in  return  ?" 

This  was  the  plain  question  she  asked  her- 
self; and  the  answer  was  such  as  to  be  well 
qualified  to  restore  her  to  such  a  degree 
of  philosophic  indifference  as  might  last  her 
through  life,  by  way  of  an  antidote  to  all 
moaning  misery  from  unrequited  love. 

This  was  decidedly  a  great  step  gained,  and 
she  felt  it  to  be  so. 

Her  beautiful  head  was  shaken  back  ;  her 
eye  lost  its  heavy  gloom  ;   her  thoughts  be- 
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took  themselves  to  the  well-filled  shelves  of 
her  noble  library  ;  and  then  she  thought  of 
the  cottages,  and  the  cottage  children,  and  of 
all  the  good  she  might  do  among  them ;  and, 
finally,  as  she  bent  her  lightened  steps  to- 
wards the  house,  she  looked  cheerfully  about 
her  to  the  right  and  to  the  left,  and  decided 
upon  multiplying  her  flowers,  and  upon  mak- 
ing herself  extremely  learned  about  every- 
thing that  concerned  them. 

The  last  hours  of  this  chequered  day  were 
far — very  far — from  being  unhappy.  On  join- 
ing her  father,  she  found  him  in  excellent 
spirits,  for  Rupert  had  been  a  most  agreeable 
companion.  The  young  man  himself  was 
certainly  in  no  unhappy  frame  of  mind.  My 
heroine,  however  much  she  might  have  been 
mistaken  on  other  points,  had  made  no  blun- 
der in  attributing  both  great  ability,  and  great 
elevation  of  character,  to  Rupert.  He  had 
loved,  nay,  he  still  loved,  Gertrude  with  all  the 
devotion  of  a  high-minded  and  enthusiastic 
character ;  but  he  had  seen,  as  clearly  as  he 
had  seen  the   sun    in    the   heavens,    that   he 
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ought  not  to  wish  that  she  should  love  him  in 
return. 

He  knew  the  Baron,  and  all  his  follies,  well ; 
but  he  knew,  also,  how  much  he  owed  him. 
All  that  he  might  be  said  to  value  in  himself, 
he  had  acquired  by  the  kindly  and  confiding 
shelter  which  had  been  afforded  him  by  this 
proud  old  man ;  and  Rupert  had  not  the  bad 
courage  to  return  all  this,  by  seeking  to  under- 
mine and  destroy  the  dearest  hope  of  his 
existence. 

If  he  had  ever  been  certain  that  he  could 
have  won  Gertrude  by  such  domestic  treach- 
ery, he  could  have  seen  no  hope  of  happiness 
in  his  success ;  and  although  it  certainly  had 
been  with  an  emotion  of  almost  overwhelming 
pleasure  that  he  discovered,  by  her  treatment 
of  his  mother,  that  she  did  not,  as  he  had 
most  falsely  imagined,  share  the  overweening 
pride  of  her  father,  the  joy  occasioned  by  this 
discovery  was  neither  assumed  nor  lasting. 

He  would,  perhaps,  have  suffered  more,  had 
he  hoped  more. 

And  then  came  the  journey  to  Paris,  and 
the  acknowledged  admiration   of  the  brilliant 
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world  they  found  there.  .  .  .  And  then,  the 
acceptance  of  Count  Hernwold's  proposals  for 
her  hand  ! 

And  so  ended,  and  closed  for  ever,  what 
poor  Rupert  considered  as  the  only  possible 
romance  of  his  life  ! 

The  return  of  the  familv  to  Schloss  Schwan- 
berg  was,  however,  not  announced  without 
causing  him  some  slight  emotion ;  and  the 
intelligence  of  Gertrude's  broken  engagement 
was  not  learned  with  quite  as  much  philoso- 
phical indifference  as  he  could  himself  have 
wished.  But  he  had  schooled  himself  into  a 
very  rational  condition  of  spirits  before  the 
party  arrived  ;  and  the  very  pleasant  account 
which  he  had  to  report  to  the  Baron  respect- 
ing the  feelings  and  the  conduct  of  his  tenants, 
rendered  their  dinner  a  very  pleasant  one. 

Rupert  and  his  mother  had  found  time  to 
exchange  a  few  words  before  this  dinner  be- 
gan :  and  when  the  Baron  and  his  secretary 
adjourned  to  the  family  drawing-room  to  take 
their  coffee,  they  found  Gertrude  and  her  dame 
de  compagnie  already  there  ;  and  the  evening 
was  passed  in  a  way  that  was  extremely  satis- 
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factory  to  the  two  young  hearts,  both  of 
which  had  been  tormented  by  anticipating 
embarrassments  and  difficulties  which,  happily, 
did  not  arise,  to  destroy  the  enjoyment  of  find- 
ing themselves  (one  and  all  of  them)  exactly 
where  thev  most  wished  to  be. 

Gertrude  was  the  first  who  ventured,  when 
the  whole  party  were  thus  assembled  together, 
to  lead  the  conversation  to  the  subject  which, 
a  short  time  before,  had  been  so  very  painful, 
namely,  the  borrowing  money  from  the  tenants. 
But  she  was  encouraged  to  break  through  all 
reserve  upon  the  subject,  by  kuowing  that  the 
negotiation  had  terminated  in  the  most  satis- 
factory  manner  possible  ;  and  she  trusted, 
moreover,  to  the  savoir  /aire  of  Rupert  for 
detailing  everything  which  it  would  be  pleasant 
for  her  father  to  hear,  and  nothing  which  it 
would  not. 

Her  confidence  was  certainly  not  misplaced  ; 
for  Rupert  knew  his  patron  well,  and  was  as 
little  likely  to  say  anything  which  had  any 
chance  of  being  painful  to  him,  as  Gertrude 
herself  could  have  been. 

In  fact,  the  result  of  this  conversation   was 
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the  reverse  of  painful  in  every  way ;  and  not 
only  was  it  gratifying  to  the  old  man,  at  the 
time  it  took  place,  but  it  opened  the  way  to 
many  pleasant  feelings  which  he  had  never 
experienced  before. 

He  knew  himself  to  be  an  immensely  great 
man,  and  assuredly  enjoyed  the  consciousness 
of  being  so  not  a  little  ;  but  he  really  did  not 
know  that  he  was,  moreover,  a  very  kind  and 
liberal  one,  into  the  bargain. 

But  his  prosperous  tenants  knew  it,  if  he 
did  not ;  and  the  lively  description  which 
Rupert  gave  of  the  delight,  ay,  and  the  grati- 
tude also,  with  which  his  application  to  them 
had  been  received,  awakened  such  a  pleasant 
consciousness  of  this  truth  also,  in  the  mind  of 
the  worthy  Baron,  that  he  was  evidently 
more  touched  at  heart  by  it,  than  he  had 
ever  before  been  seen  to  be,  by  anything  in 
which  his  daughter  was  not  personally  con- 
cerned. 

Gertrude  watched  all  this  with  a  sort  of 
pleasure  that  was  quite  new  to  her ;  and  when 
a  quiet  smile,  having  no  reference  whatever  to 
his  grandeur,   softened  his  proud  features  as 
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he  listened  to  Rupert's  very  graphic  narrative, 
Gertrude  was  so  touched  by  it,  that  she 
sprang  from  her  chair,  and  impressed  a  kiss 
of  very  genuine  fondness  on  his  forehead. 

"  It  pleases  you  to  hear  all  this,  my  dear 
child !"  said  her  father,  throwing  his  arm 
round  her.  "  And  so  it  does  me,  Gertrude," 
he  added  with  great  simplicity.  "  I  am  sure 
I  don't  know  how  it  has  happened  that  it 
never  came  into  my  head  before,  that  they 
might  feel  that  sort  of  love  for  me  that 
Rupert  describes.  I  have  never  done  any- 
thing for  them  except  just  not  using  them 
ill,  but  I  really  like  to  hear  that  they  take 
it  so  kindly." 

"  But  everybody  else  knows  how  justly,  and 
how  truly,  you  are  beloved  by  these  worthy 
people,"  said  Madame  Odenthal,  respectfully  ; 
"  and  that  is  the  reason,  my  Lord  Baron,"  she 
added  with  a  smile,  "  that  I  felt  so  very  sure 
that  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  the  way 
of  Rupert  when  he  applied  to  them." 

"  I  remember  it,  I  remember  it,  my  good 
friend !  Your  conduct  upon  that  occasion 
does  you  great  honour  !"    returned  the  Baron, 
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with  a  decree  of  condescension  that  was  almost 
affectionate.  "  You  are  a  very  excellent  and 
a  very  valuable  person,  my  good  Madame  de 
Odenthal ;  and  both  I  and  my  daughter 
value  you  accordingly." 

To  this  very  flattering  testimony  of  ap- 
proval, Madame  Odenthal  made  a  most  re- 
spectful reply  ;  whereupon,  the  Baron  reite- 
rated his  compliment,  and  then  added,  with 
a  sort  of  gay  excitement,  which  was  very  un- 
usual to  him,  "  But  there  was  one  thing  we 
talked  about,  my  good  friend,  which  you  seem 
to  have  forgotten,  but  I  have  not,  Madame 
de  Odenthal.  I  have  not  forgotten  what 
T  said  about  inviting  these  worthy  peo- 
ple to  dinner  ....  to  dine  at  my  own 
table,  you  know.  Have  you  really  forgotten 
this?" 

"  No,  indeed,  sir,"  said  she,  "  I  have  not 
forgotten  it.  I  had  too  much  pleasure  at 
hearing  you  propose  it,  for  there  to  be  any 
danger  that  it  would  not  be  remembered." 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  know  it,"  he  replied ;  "  I  was 
only  in  jest  when  I  talked  about  your  forget- 
ting it.    I  knew  perfectly  well  that  it  was  not 
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very  likely,  or  rather,  I  believe,  I  might  say 
it  was  impossible.  But  we  must  not  be  over- 
hasty,  my  good  friend.  It  is  quite  out  of 
the  question  that  I  should  do  anything  of  the 
kind,  without  first  consulting  the  Baroness 
Gertrude.  So  now  we  will  hear  what  she 
says  to  it." 

"  What  is  it,  papa  ?"  said  Gertrude,  who 
had  placed  herself  in  a  chair  beside  him. 
"  What  is  this  question  which  I  am  to  de- 
cide?" 

The  Baron  rubbed  his  chin,  and  smiled  with 
very  perfect  good  humour ;  but  yet  he  looked 
as  if  he  were  half-afraid  that  the  frankly  ac- 
knowledged pride  of  his  nobly-born  and 
nobly-minded  daughter  might  be  aroused, 
and  shocked  at  the  proposition  he  was  about 
to  make. 

He  took  courage,  however,  and  said,  "  The 
question,  Gertrude,  is  this.  Will  it,  in  your 
estimation,  be  in  any  way  indecorous  or  im- 
proper, if  I  were,  in  consequence  of  the  at- 
tachment and  affection  of  the  excellent  men,  my 
tenants,  of  whom  we  have  been  speaking, — 
would  it,  in  your  opinion,  Gertrude,  be  in  any 
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degree  wrong,  if  I  were  to  invite  them  to  dine 
with  us  ....  at  our  own  table,  Gertrude  ?" 

"  Wrong,  dearest  father  ?"  she  replied  with 
considerable  emotion.  "  Instead  of  its  being 
wrong,  I  should  consider  it  as  one  of  the  very 
best  and  most  amiable  acts  that  it  would  be 
possible  for  you  to  perform  !" 

"  Then  it  shall  be  done,  Gertrude  !"  re- 
turned her  father,  rather  solemnly.  "  I 
know,"  he  added,  "  what  your  feelings  are  on 
certain  subjects,  and  that  I  shall  run  no  risk  of 
infringing  the  respect  due  to  ourselves,  if  I 
have  your  sanction  for  doing  what  I  pro- 
pose." 

After  this,  there  was  no  further  doubt  or 
difficulty  as  to  the  invitation  that  was  to  be 
given  to  the  good  men  and  true,  who  had  done 
them  more  than  yeoman  service  ;  nay,  Ger- 
trude herself  was  permitted  to  be  the  bearer 
of  it ;  and  it  may  be  doubted  if  the  Baron  ever 
felt  himself  a  greater  man,  than  when  he 
looked  at  the  happy  faces  of  his  grateful 
tenants,  who  seemed  to  have  quite  forgotten 
that  he  was  their  creditor,  as  they  sat  around 
him  at  their  splendid  repast. 
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CHAPTER   XVI. 

Nothing  could  have  happened  more  calcu- 
lated to  ensure  the  peace  of  Gertrude,  and 
the  tranquil  duration  of  the  rational  and  im- 
proving life  she  was  now  leading,  than  the 
adventure  which  had  befallen  her  at  Paris. 

When  the  Baron  had  decided  upon  making 
his  excursion  thither,  his  head  had  been  as 
full  of  grand  matrimonial  schemes  as  that  of 
the  most  ambitious  beauty  could  have  been, 
on  first  emerging  from  her  native  shades. 

But  few  young  beauties  ever  received  a 
more  effectual  check  to  their  hopes,  or  a 
more  mortifying  blow  to  their  vanity,  than  he 
had  done. 
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Instead  of  studying  the  Almanack  de  Gotha, 
and  dreaming  both  by  day  and  by  night  of 
great  alliances,  he  now  shrunk  from  every 
allusion  of  the  kind  with  a  sort  of  sensitive 
aversion,  which  seemed  to  promise  Gertrude 
much  lasting  peace.  And  with  this  very 
precious  portion  of  happiness,  she  resolutely 
determined  to  be  content.  Had  she  never 
known  the  bitterness  of  such  real  mental 
anguish  as  she  had  endured  during  the  time 
that  she  considered  herself  as  bound  to  be- 
come the  wife  of  Count  Hernwold,  she  would 
have  been  far  less  sensible  of  the  blessings  she 
was  now  enjoying. 

And,  in  truth,  these  blessings  were  mani- 
fold. 

As  soon  as  she  became  sufficiently  tran- 
quillized after  the  turmoil  of  emotions  she 
had  passed  through  while  in  Paris,  to  per- 
mit her  common  sense  to  have  fair  play, 
she  made  the  notable  discovery  (which  many 
others  might  make  also,  if  they  would  submit 
themselves  to  the  same  process)  that  there 
was  much  more  of  good  than  of  evil  in  her 
destiny.       She   positively   brought  herself   to 
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smile  at  last,  and  not  in  "  bitter  scorn,"  either 
at  the  idea  of  a  girl  under  twenty,  with  health 
and  wealth,  an  affectionate  father  willing  to 
indulge  her  in  every  whim  that  could  enter 
her  head,  the  command  of  an  excellent  library, 
and  the  government  of  an  excellent  garden, 
making  herself  miserable,  with  a  deliberate 
intention  of  remaining  so  for  life,  because  she 
had  fallen  in  love  with  a  person  who  had  not 
fallen  in  love  with  her ! 

This  was  the  statement  of  her  case  which 
she  drew  up  with  all  truth  and  sincerity  ;  and 
then,  after  contemplating  thepictureitexhibited, 
she  smiled,  less,  perhaps,  at  the  picture  itself, 
than  at  the  idea  that  she,  Gertrude,  the  daughter 
of  her  high-minded  and  philosophical  mother, 
should  submit  her  spirit  to  such  thraldom. 

The  hours  occupied  by  this  mental  process 
were  not  many ;  but  the  effect  of  them  was 
both  important  and  durable. 

The  first  outward  and  visible  sign  of  this, 
was  the  regularity  of  her  daily  occupations. 
There  were,  moreover,  one  or  two  changes 
which  were  so  quietly  brought  about,  that  it 
was  only  by  degrees  that  even  Madame  Oden- 
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t1!  I  herself  became  aware  that  they  were  not 
accidental ;  and  that  they  were,  moreover,  in- 
tended to  be  lasting. 

During  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  Ger- 
trude's life,  the  library  had  been  the  room  in 
which  she  had  chiefly  lived ;  but  now  it  was 
so  no  longer.  Not  that  she  had  by  any 
means  given  it  up  as  a  sitting-room  ;  on  the 
contrary,  she  had  induced  her  father  to  repair 
thither  regularly  every  evening,  after  he  had 
finished  his  coffee  and  his  pipe,  instead  of 
seeking  his  daughter  and  his  tea  (which  he 
had  learned  to  love  as  well  as  if  he  had  been 
an  Englishman)  in  the  drawing-room. 

It  was,  also,  in  the  library  that  her  favourite 
pianoforte  was  now  placed,  and  it  was  there 
that  her  embroidery-frame  ever  stood  ready, 
in  case  any  book  was  in  progress  among  them, 
deemed  worthy  of  being  read  aloud  by 
Rupert  during  the  last  hours  of  the  even- 
ing. But  before  dinner  the  library  now 
appeared  to  be  exclusively  the  domain  of  the 
librarian ;  and  although  his  mother  occasion- 
ally passed  an  hour  with  him  there,  Gertrude 
never  did. 

VOL.    II.  s 
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Perhaps  she  was  wise  enough  to  recognize 
the  truth  of  the  adage,  that  "  it  is  easier  to 
abstain,  than  refrain."  Had  she  permitted 
herself  to  pass  any  portion  of  her  mornings 
in  the  library,  as  in  her  mother's  lifetime  it 
had  been  their  constant  habit  to  do,  she 
might  have  remained  there  longer  than  would 
have  been  consistent  with  the  plan  and  man- 
ner of  life  which  she  had  now  laid  down  for 
herself. 

Rupert  Odenthal  was  very  decidedly  a 
reading  man,  and,  doubtless,  profited  by  the 
uninterrupted  opportunities  thus  afforded  him 
of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  literature  of 
Europe  and  America;  both  ancient,  as  re- 
garded Europe,  and  modern,  as  regarded  all 
the  rest  of  the  world ;  for  no  change  had 
been  made  in  the  long-established  custom 
of  permitting  the  mistress  of  the  house  to 
augment  the  Schloss  Schwanberg  library  a 
discretion. 

But  notwithstanding  his  strongly-developed 
literary  propensities,  Rupert  happened  to  be 
an  accomplished  gardener  also,  and  very  par- 
ticularly  fond  of   flowers,  and   the   scientific 
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cultivation  of  them.  But  although  he  had 
never  made  a  mystery  of  this,  it  seemed  as  if 
the  young  mistress  of  the  Schloss  Schivaiiberg 
gardens  did  not  wish  to  consult  any  one's 
taste  and  science  in  the  art  of  gardening,  be- 
sides her  own  and  her  gardeners ;  for  although 
she  rarely  failed  to  pass  some  hours  every 
day  in  the  garden,  for  not  even  bad  weather 
prevented  this,  she  never  seemed  to  remember 
that  there  was  such  a  place  as  the  said  gar- 
den, or  such  a  treasury  of  beauty  and  frag- 
rance as  her  conservatories  contained,  when 
Rupert  was  present. 

What,  the  young  librarian  might  have 
thought  of  so  strange  a  peculiarity,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  say  ;  but  with  all  his  deference 
for  the  young  heiress,  he  did  not  permit  this 
apparent  caprice  on  her  part,  to  interfere  with 
his  love  of  beautiful  flowers,  or  his  scientific 
cultivation  of  them ;  for  he  made  it  a  daily 
habit  to  pass  the  very  first  hour  of  daylight 
in  the  society  of  the  head  gardener,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  a  familiar  friend  of  long  standing, 
and  who  by  no  means  seemed  to  be  so  ad- 
verse as  his  young  mistress,  to  profiting  by  the 
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aid  of  the  scientific  young  amateur  ;  and  little 
as  the  Baroness  Gertrude  might  be  aware  of  it, 
she  owed  some  of  her  rarest  and  most  pre- 
cious specimens  to  his  persevering  researches, 
and  his  learned  skill. 

But  notwithstanding  the  abundance  of  do- 
mestic occupation  and  amusement  which  Ger- 
trude contrived  to  provide  for  herself,  and  her 
well-beloved  dame  de  compagnie  also,  she  did 
not  appear  at  all  disposed  to  neglect  any  op- 
portunities for  social  intercourse  which  the 
neighbourhood  afforded  ;  this  was  not  indeed 
very  much,  for  as  the  properties  in  their  neigh- 
bourhood were  large,  the  proprietors  were,  of 
course,  few ;  but  fortunately  the  young  Baron- 
ess of  Schloss  Schwanberg  was  not  the  only 
individual  among  them  inclined  to  be  sociable, 
and  their  retirement  was  by  no  means  deser- 
ving the  name  of  seclusion. 

The  ridiculous  affair  of  Adolphe  von  Stein- 
feld's  sudden  passion,  offer,  and  rejection,  was 
remembered  by  his  own  family  as  a  mere 
boyish  whim  on  his  part,  and  had  produced 
no  subsequent  coolness  between  the  respec- 
tive families  ;  and  now  the  news  of  his  speedy 
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return,  after  the  absence  of  nearly  three  years 
of  far-and-wide  wanderings,  was  anticipated 
with  pleasure  at  Schloss  Schwanberg,  as  well 
as  by  the  rest  of  the  neighbourhood. 

It  may  be  that  both  the  Baroness  Gertrude 
and  her  librarian,  heard  the  additional  news, 
of  his  bringing  home  a  young  wife  with  him, 
with  more  pleasure  than  surprise ;  but  the 
community  of  feeling  between  them,  on  this 
point,  as  well  as  on  many  others,  was  never 
alluded  to  by  either. 

This  expected  addition  to  the  somewhat 
monotonous  society  of  the  neighbourhood, 
was,  however,  a  theme  freely  discussed  by 
them  all,  as  well  as  by  every  one  else  in  the 
neighbourhood ;  and  it  was  welcomed  by  all, 
as  likely  to  produce  a  great  many  gay 
parties. 

The  marriage  of  Adolphe  was  nevertheless 
not  thoroughly  approved  by  his  father,  for 
though  the  lady  was  rich,  she  was  English ; 
and  though  she  had  the  reputation  of  being 
highly  accomplished,  it  was  feared  that  she 
might  not  be  able  to  converse  in  German. 

But,  despite  these  little  drawbacks  to   the 
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complete  satisfaction  of  the  Steinfeld  family, 
they  were  prepared  to  welcome  the  fair  stran- 
ger most  cordially ;  for  the  very  fact  of  her 
being  the  cause  of  bringing  the  wandering 
Adolphe  home  again,  was  quite  enough  to 
ensure  her  a  gracious,  nay,  an  affectionate 
reception. 

Adolphe  had  announced  that  they  were  to  be 
accompanied  by  the  unmarried  sister  of  his 
bride  ;  and  as  he  had  taken  care  in  announcing 
this,  to  mention  that  the  young  lady  was  ex- 
tremely rich,  extremely  beautiful,  and  ex- 
tremely accomplished,  this  addition  to  their 
society  was  also  joyfully  hailed  by  all  to  whom 
it  was  made  known. 

Even  the  Baron  de  Schwanberg,  notwith- 
standing his  usual  sublime  indifference  to 
most  passing  events,  heard  of  this  marriage 
with  satisfaction,  as  being  a  proof  that  the 
young  man  whom  he  had  always  considered  as 
a  very  promising  youth,  notwithstanding  his 
unfortunate  exclusion  from  the  Almanack  de 
Gotha,  had  recovered  from  the  disappointment 
which  he  must  have  experienced  from  the  re- 
jection of  his  hand  by  Gertrude. 
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On  the  very  first  occasion  that  he  had  found 
himself  alone  with  his  daughter  after  hearing 
this  news,  he  expressed  himself  much  pleased 
by  the  event. 

"  The  Von  Steinfeld  family  are  not  only  ex- 
tremely good  and  amiable,  my  dear  Gertrude, 
but,  notwithstanding  their  unfortunate  defici- 
encies in  point  of  alliances,  they  really  are  of 
very  respectable  nobility  ;  and  I  sincerely  re- 
joice to  find  that  the  son  has  had  the  good 
sense  to  conquer  his  early,  and  perhaps  some- 
what presumptuous,  attachment  to  you." 

"  His  attachment  to  me,  my  dear  father," 
replied  Gertrude,  "  was  the  fancy  of  a  mere 
boy,  and  not  very  likely  to  be  remembered 
long.  But  I  too  am  very  much  pleased  to 
hear  of  his  having  formed  a  marriage  with  a 
young  lady  so  highly  spoken  of,  for  I  have 
always  thought  that  the  De  Steinfeld  family 
have  behaved  very  kindly,  in  never  shewing 
any  symptom  of  resentment  on  account  of  the 
abrupt  dismissal  of  their  son ;  and  with  your 
permission,  I  shall  wish  to  pay  every  attention 
to  the  wife  of  Adolphe." 

"  You  will  please  me  by  doing  so,  Gertrude," 
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replied  the  Baron,  in  a  tone  of  very  amiable 
condescension.  "  But  yet,"  he  continued, 
with  a  smile,  which  was  perhaps  a  little  sar- 
castic ;  "it  is  probable,  my  dear,  from  the 
country  whence  he  has  selected  his  bride,  that 
the  unreflecting  character  which  seems  to  have 
marked  his  race  in  their  former  alliances,  is 
still  perceptible  in  him.  Not  that  I  mean  ab- 
solutely to  deny  that  there  may  be  found  races 
of  very  respectable  antiquity  of  descent,  even 
in  England  ;  but,  comparatively  speaking, 
they  are,  I  believe,  very  few  ;  and  you  may 
depend  upon  it,  that  this  young  bride  has  not 
been  chosen  from  among  them,  or  the  father 
of  young  Adolphe  would  have  stated  this, 
when  he  communicated  to  us  the  fact  of  his 


marriage  " 


"No,  papa,"  replied  Gertrude,  with  less 
apparent  astonishment  than  the  statement 
seemed  to  call  for.  "  No,  I  do  not  believe 
that  Madame  Adolphe  de  Steinfeld  is  of  a 
noble  family." 

"  You  state  this,  my  dear  Gertrude,"  re- 
turned the  Baron,  with  a  frown,  which  evi- 
dently   betokened    a   disagreeable    surprize  ; 
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"  you  state  this  fact  with  a  degree  of  indiffer- 
ence, which  shews  that  you  feel  less  interest 
than  I  do  for  our  very  estimable  and  very 
well-born  neighbours.  Perhaps  it  is  not  your 
purpose,  Gertrude,  to  honour  her  by  any  very 
intimate  degree  of  acquaintance  ?" 

"  Indeed,  papa,  I  have  no  such  feeling  !" 
she  replied,  very  earnestly ;  "on  the  contrary, 
I  look  forward  with  much  pleasure  to  the 
chance  of  finding  another  English  friend  whom 
I  may  love  almost  as  much  as  I  do  Madame 
de  Hauteville." 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  likely  to 
promote  the  rapid  growth  of  intimacy  between 
Gertrude  and  her  new  neighbours,  than  this 
conversation ;  for  in  the  first  place  it  at  once 
removed  any  doubts  she  might  have  had  re- 
specting her  father's  approval  of  it ;  and  in 
the  next,  it  suggested  the  idea  that  she  might 
be  really  useful  to  the  wife  of  Rupert's  highly 
valued  friend,  Adolphe,  by  shewing  the  neigh- 
bourhood that  the  heiress  of  Schwanberg  did 
not  consider  her  deficiency  of  noble  descent, 
as  any  impediment  to  friendship. 
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CHAPTER    XVII. 

It  is  pretty  nearly  impossible  that  any  bride 
should  make  her  first  appearance  in  a  country 
neighbourhood,  without  becoming  an  object  of 
considerable  curiosity  to  every  individual  who 
makes  a  part  of  it ;  but  when  the  lady  is 
young,  handsome,  rich,  and  a  foreigner,  this 
feeling  is  naturally  heightened  to  a  degree, 
that  makes  the  first  sight  of  her  a  matter  of 
real  importance.  In  the  case  of  Madame 
Adolphe  von  Steinfeld,  this  feeling  was  ren- 
dered more  active  still,  by  the  long  absence  of 
the  bridegroom  from  the  neighbourhood. 
Adolphe  had  been  a  very  popular  personage 
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among  them,  and  his  return  after  so  long  an 
absence,  was  of  itself  enough  to  produce  a 
great  activity  of  visiting ;  no  wonder  then  that 
his  arrival,  accompanied  by  a  beautiful  young 
wife,  should  be  the  signal  for  a  great  deal  of 
neighbourly  and  hospitable  intercourse.  Nor 
was  the  additional  circumstance  of  the  newly- 
married  pair  being  accompanied  by  a  splen- 
didly beautiful  sister  of  the  bride,  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  matter  of  trifling  importance. 

Both  the  ladies  were  the  daughters  of  a 
wealthy  London  banker,  but  by  different  mo- 
thers ;  the  unmarried  sister  being  the  elder  of 
the  two,  and  in  possession  not  only  of  the 
handsome  fortune  bequeathed  to  her  by  her 
recently  deceased  father,  but  of  her  mother's 
still  larger  property,  of  which  she  was  the  sole 
heiress. 

Adolphe  de  Steinfeld  was  wise  enough  to 
say  little  or  nothing  concerning  the  defunct 
banker ;  for  he  well  knew  that  the  fact  of  his 
having  passed  the  last  years  of  his  very  re- 
spectable life  amidst  the  best  society  that  our 
humble  island  can  boast,  would  do  but  little 
to  redeem    his  memory  from  the  odium   of 
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having  "  been  in  business,"  in  the  judgment 
of  the  rustic  magnates  among  whom  his 
daughters  were  now  welcomed  as  beauties, 
and  heiresses  of  high  degree. 

Adolphe,  however,  had  not  married  his  wife 
because  she  was  rich ;  he  really  was  very  sin- 
cerely in  love  with  her,  though  she  was  as 
little  like  the  object  of  his  first  love,  as  it  was 
well  possible  for  a  pretty  young  woman  to  be. 

Madame  Adolphe  de  Steinfeld  was  a  bright 
little  creature,  that  at  twenty-two,  scarcely 
looked  more  than  fifteen.  She  was  mignonne 
in  the  fullest  sense  of  that  very  expressive 
epithet.  Moreover,  she  had  untameable  ani- 
mal spirits ;  and  rather  than  not  be  amused, 
she  would  have  had  recourse  to  the  tricks  of 
a  monkey,  or  the  frolics  of  a  kitten. 

She  certainly  was  good  humoured  ;  for  she 
was  not  only  laughter-loving  herself,  but  rather 
than  not  see  those  around  her  laughing  also, 
she  would  put  in  action,  without  scruple,  any 
and  every  species  of  playful  mischief  in  order 
to  produce  it. 

Her  unmarried  sister  was  a  very  different 
sort  of  person.     She  was  six  years  the  senior 
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of  Madame  Adolphe  de  Steinfeld  ;  but  from 
the  beauty  and  delicacy  of  her  complexion 
looked  considerably  younger  than  she  was. 
Her  eyes  were  large,  blue,  and  of  the  most 
languishing  softness  ;  and  her  abounding  hair, 
which  descended  in  long  natural  ringlets  to 
her  shoulders,  was  almost  flaxen.  In  person 
she  was  tall  and  beautifully  formed,  but  be- 
ginning to  show  slight  symptoms  of  becoming 
a  little  more  plump  than  was  consistent  with 
that  exquisite  perfection  of  youthful  beauty 
of  which  she  had  been  justly  considered,  in 
her  own  particular  style,  as  a  model. 

How  it  happened  that  this  beautiful  Ara- 
bella Morrison,  with  a  fortune  of  several  thou- 
sands a  year,  over  which  no  human  being  had 
any  control  but  herself — how  she  had  con- 
trived to  reach  the  age  of  twenty-eight  years, 
without  being  tempted  to  bestow  herself  and 
her  thousands  upon  some  one  of  the  very 
many  who  had  smiled  and  mourned,  knelt 
and  prayed,  in  the  hope  of  being  taken  into 
life-long  partnership  by  the  banker's  fair 
daughter,  was  a  mystery  to  many. 

The  answer  which  perhaps  most  nearly  ap- 
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proached  the  solution  of  it,  was  given  by  her 
giddy  young  sister  Lucy,  when  she  was  ques- 
tioned on  the  subject  by  the  nurse,  who  had 
been  very  much  like  a  mother  to  her  since 
the  early  death  of  her  real  parent.  "  What 
can  be  the  reason,  Miss  Lucy,  that  your  sis- 
ter, with  all  her  beauty,  and  all  her  money, 
has  never  got  a  husband  yet  ?  Why,  my 
dear,  she  is  going  on  very  fast  for  thirty." 

This  speech  from  Nurse  Norris  produced 
the  following  reply  from  Lucy,  who  was  at  the 
moment  very  busily  engaged  in  examining 
some  part  of  her  own  bridal  paraphernalia. 

"  I  think  I  can  tell  you  the  reason,  Nurse 
Norris,"  she  said.  "  She  admires  and  adores 
her  beautiful  rich  self  too  much,  to  think 
that  any  one  who  has  yet  asked  her  to  bestow 
herself  upon  him  is  worthy  of  such  a  trea- 
sure." 

"  Why,  then,  in  that  case,  Lucy  dear,"  re- 
turned Nurse  Norris,  "  it  is  likely  she  will  die 
an  old  maid  at  last,  notwithstanding  her  being 
such  a  beauty  and  heiress." 

"  No  ! — not  if  she  has  the  luck  of  ever  see- 
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ing  any  one  sufficiently  worth  having,  to  make 
her  pay  a  good  price  for  him." 

"  But  if  she  goes  on  much  longer,"  rejoined 
Nurse  Norris,  "  she  may  have  to  ask  the 
question  her  own  self,  Miss  Lucy ;  for  those 
that  the  like  of  Miss  Morrison  would  call  good 
matches,  generally  like  something  young,  as 
well  as  rich." 

"  Well ! — we  shall  see,  Goody  !"  returned 
the  busy  bride-elect,  "  All  I  know  is,  that 
she  has  made  Count  Adolphe  promise  to  take 
her  to  Germany  with  us ;  and  so  now  you 
may  go  on  with  your  packing,  without  wasting 
any  more  time  in  gossip.  .  .  .  And  if  I  do 
not  find  everything  in  the  most  beautiful 
apple-pie  order  for  starting  by  the  day  after 
to-morrow,  I  will  leave  you  behind  me,  as 
sure  as  your  name  is  Nurse  Norris  !" 

The  only  reply  to  this  threat  was  given  by 
a  very  fond  nurse-like  kiss  upon  the  forehead 
of  the  pretty  threatener. 

But  we  must  leap  the  gulf  between  this 
threat  and  the  safe  establishment  of  the  bridal 
party,  of  which   Nurse    Norris  made  an  im- 
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portant  part,  at  the  far-away  German  castle 
of  Count  Steinfeld. 

It  may  easily  be  imagined  that  Schloss 
Schwanberg  was  not  the  last  of  the  noble 
mansions  in  the  neighbourhood  whose  gates 
were  opened  to  receive  the  gay  bridal  party 
which  it  was  expected  would  so  greatly  enliven 
the  society. 

The  meeting  between  the  bridegroom  and 
his  affectionately-remembered  friend,  Rupert, 
was  as  cordially  friendly  as  their  parting  had 
been. 

Had  Adolphe  not  returned  as  a  married 
man,  it  is  possible  that  Rupert,  notwithstand- 
ing all  his  deep  resolves  to  retain  to  his  dying 
day  his  passionless  respect  for  Gertrude,  might 
have  felt,  in  spite  of  himself,  that  the  renewal 
of  acquaintance  between  her,  and  her  former 
adorer,  might  produce  a  change  in  the  present 
even  tenor  of  their  life  at  Schloss  Schwanberg, 
which  would  not  tend  to  the  general  happi- 
ness of  its  inhabitants. 

But,  as  the  case  stood  now,  the  pleasure  of 
the  meeting  was  equal  on  both  sides,  and  un- 
mixed with  any   drawback  whatever.     Even 
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the  sort  of  embarrassment  which  might  have 
arisen,  either  from  an  awkward  allusion,  or 
from  no  allusion  at  all,  to  this  violent  first-love 
fit  of  the  bridegroom,  was  effectually  prevented 
by  the  light  and  frolicsome  tone  in  which 
Adolphe  himself  now  recurred  to  it. 

"  Do  you  remember  how  distractedly  I  be- 
haved about  that  nice,  good,  quiet  girl  at 
Schwanberg,  Rupert  ?"  said  he.  "  How  on 
earth  I  ever  came  to  take  it  into  my  head  that 
I  was  in  love  with  her,  I  shall  never  be  able 
to  comprehend,  if  I  were  to  live  a  thousand 
years ;  for,  the  real  fact  is,  she  was  by  no 
means  the  sort  of  girl  I  admire.  As  I  think 
of  her  now,  it  really  seems  to  me  that  I  must 
have  pretended  to  be  in  love,  in  order  to  amuse 
myself.  Do  you  remember  all  about  it,  Ru- 
pert ?" 

"  Yes ;  perfectly,"  replied  Rupert  with  a 
quiet  smile. 

"  Oh  !  I  don't  wonder  at  your  laughing,  for 
I  perfectly  well  remember,  too,  that  you  told 
me  at  the  time,  that  you  did  not  see  any 
beauty  in  her.  .  .  .  And,  I  dare  say,  you  were 
very  right.     But  do  you  also  remember  the 
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'  Almanack  de  Gotha  ?'  How  many  a  good 
laugh  have  I  had,  from  remembering  that  scene 
with  the  stiff-backed  old  Baron  !  Has  she  ever 
had  any  offers  since,  Rupert  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes !  I  believe  so.  She  was  very 
much  admired  at  Paris,"  was  Rupert's  discreet 
reply. 

"  Perhaps  the  tender-hearted  Parisians  found 
out  that  she  was  an  heiress  ?"  returned 
Adolphe.  "  But  the  warlike  Gauls  would  have 
no  chance  whatever  with  the  Baron  and  his 
'  Almanack/  " 

"  Probably  not,"  returned  Rupert ;  "  and 
so  little,  on  the  whole,  did  the  Baron  like  his 
Parisian  campaign,  that  I  advise  you,  Count, 
not  to  allude  to  it,  if  you  wish  to  keep  him  in 
good  humour." 

"  If  you  call  me  Count,  I  will  shoot  you, 
Rupert.  So  you  had  better  keep  me,  too,  in 
good  humour,  I  promise  you.  And  if  you 
could  contrive  to  make  the  Baron  talk  a  little 
about  the  '  Almanack  de  Gotha'  before  my 
wife,  I  should  really  take  it  as  a  very  parti- 
cular kindness,  my  dear  friend,  for  she  is, the 
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most   laugliter-loving  little  animal   that  ever 
was  born." 

Rupert  answered  him  very  gravely,  that  if 
he,  Rupert,  was  to  be  kept  in  good  humour, 
it  coidd  only  be  done  by  not  laughing  at  the 
Baron  at  all. 

'  If  your  young  wife,  my  dear  Adolphe,  de- 
serves the  happiness  of  being  your  wife,  as  much 
as  I  hope  and  trust  she  does,"  continued  Rupert, 
earnestly,  "she  will  soon  learn  to  value  his 
daughter  too  highly  to  find  food  for  mirth  in 
anything  that  would  be  painful  to  her." 

"  Be  not  too  serious  with  me,  my  dear  old 
friend !"  returned  Adolphe,  with  a  feeling  that 
was  anything  rather  than  jocose.  "  If  I,  in- 
deed, thought  my  dear  laughing  little  wife  was 
really  capable  of  wounding  the  feelings  of  a 
good  daughter,  for  the  sake  of  a  joke  which 
might  amuse  herself,  I  should  be  very  likely 
to  run  away  from  her.  I  dare  say  you  do  not 
know  yourself  as  well  as  I  know  you,  Rupert, 
or  you  might  give  me  credit  for  sounder  judg- 
ment than  you  are  now,  perhaps,  likely  to 
attribute  to  me,  when  I  tell  you  that  I  have 
never,  since  we  parted  in  the  forest  yonder, 
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met  with  any  one  whom  I  could  consider  as 
worthy  to  rival  you  as  my  chosen  friend.  I 
must  have  recourse,  I  believe,  to  that  delight- 
ful entreaty — pardon  me  for  being  jocular — 
which  we  enjoyed  so  heartily  together  some 
half-dozen  years  ago ;  but,  notwithstanding 
this  dangerous  propensity,  which  has  certainly 
been  greatly  increased  by  my  union  with 
Madame  la  Contessa  Adolphe  Steinfeld,  I  am 
quite  aware,  Rupert,  that  I  have  not  yet  met 
with  any  man  whom  I  considered  as  your 
equal ;  and  as  long  as  I  feel  this,  you  need  not 
fear  that  i  should  do  or  say  anything  that 
could  pain  you,  for  the  sake  of  a  jest." 

This  conversation  was  of  considerable  im- 
portance in  fostering  the  intimacy  between  the 
noble  houses  of  Schwanberg  and  Steinfeld; 
for  Gertrude  would  never  have  endured  the 
seeing  her  father  made  an  object  of  ridicule, 
or  even  of  playful  sport,  by  the  young  En- 
glish stranger,  although  she  was  wrell  inclined 
to  profit  by  her  vicinity,  and  to  assist  her  own 
schemes  for  the  arrangement  of  a  very  cheerful 
and   happy   existence,   without    running    the 
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risks  which  might,  perhaps  be  incurred  by  any 
more  visits  to  gay  capitals. 

The  amusement  of  the  neighbourhood,  when 
welcoming  and  feting  the  fair  strangers,  was 
probably  not  a  little  increased  by  watching 
the  remarkable  contrast  between  them. 

It  took  Rupert  but  little  time  to  arrive  at  a 
tolerably  decided  conclusion  respecting  both 
the  ladies,  and  he  rejoiced  with  very  affection- 
ate sincerity  that  the  choice  of  his  friend  Ru- 
pert had  fallen  on  the  younger  sister.  To- 
wards her,  he  felt  disposed  to  feel,  and  to 
cherish,  very  friendly  sentiments  ;  for,  amidst 
all  her  wild  rattle,  he  discerned  considerable 
shrewdness  of  observation,  and,  what  was 
better  still,  a  cheerful  temper  and  a  loving 
heart.  Moreover,  it  was  easy  enough  for  an 
observer  less  interested  on  the  subject  than 
himself,  to  see  that  she  was  devoted,  heart 
and  soul,  to  her  husband ;  and  that,  in  the 
midst  of  all  her  frolics,  the  idea  of  amusing 
and  pleasing  him  was  the  prevailing  thought, 
and  the  inspiring  motive. 

Of  the  elder  sister,  Gertrude,  at  least, 
formed  a  very  different  judgment.     In  point 
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of  personal  beauty,  indeed,  she  thought  that 
there  could  be  no  second  opinion  ;  for,  in  her 
estimation,  Miss  Morrison  was  the  most  beau- 
tiful woman  she  had  ever  seen ;  while,  to  the 
miniature  bride,  she  could  not  accord  any 
epithet  more  flattering  than  "pretty."  Be- 
yond this  opinion  respecting  her  beauty,  how- 
ever, not  even  her  very  sincere  wish  to  like 
her  new  neighbours,  could  enable  her  to  add 
a  single  word  that  betokened  either  admira- 
tion or  approval  of  the  elder.  She  thought 
her  imperious,  affected,  vain,  and  capricious ; 
and  there  was  something  in  her  manner  of 
attracting  and  receiving  the  attentions  of  every 
man  whom  she  thought  it  worth  her  while  to 
notice  at  all,  which  was  so  totally  unlike  any- 
thing Gertrude  had  ever  seen  before,  as  to 
puzzle  as  well  as  disconcert  her. 

Probably,  however,  neither  her  liking  for 
the  younger  sister,  nor  her  disliking  of  the 
elder,  had  much  immediate  influence  on  the 
intercourse  which  followed.  It  was  speedily 
a  settled  point  in  the  neighbourhood,  that  the 
English  ladies  were  to  be  welcomed  among 
them  by  every  possible  species  of  hospitality ; 
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and  for  several  weeks  this  amiable  project 
prospered  in  every  direction.  The  old  be- 
came young,  and  the  young  became  brilliant ; 
and  a  somewhat  remote  province  of  Germany 
seemed  in  a  fair  way  of  rivalling  the  memories 
of  Brighton  and  Ryde,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
English  sisters. 

But,  decidedly,  the  individual  who  enjoyed 
all  this  the  most,  was  the  Baroness  Gertrude. 

She  had,  indeed,  previously  pretty  well  made 
up  her  mind  to  the  belief  that  she  not  only  was, 
but  she  was  sure  to  continue  so,  exceedingly 
happy  in  the  mode  of  life  which  she  had  ar- 
ranged for  herself,  that  nothing  more  was, 
or  could  be,  wished  for.  But  when  she  per- 
ceived the  marked  change  which  the  return 
of  Count  Adolphe  made  in  the  existence  of 
Rupert,  she  began  to  think  differently. 

That  Rupert  was  .as  much  superior  in 
mind  and  information  to  all  her  noble  friends 
and  acquaintances,  as  he  was  inferior  to  them 
in  rank  and  fortune,  was  a  truth  that  was  too 
deeply  impressed  upon  her  mind  to  be  ever 
overlooked  or  forgotten  ;  and  notwithstanding 
her  resolute  spirit  of  content,  she  did  some- 
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times  sigh  in  secret,  as  she  remembered  how 
completely  he  was  shut  out  from  all  inter- 
course with  that  stirring  world,  of  whose 
marvellously  rapid  onward  movement  she  was 
made  tolerably  well  aware  by  the  unbound 
compartment  of  her  library. 

Her  mother's  often-expressed  opinion  of 
Rupert's  intellectual  superiority,  had  certainly 
left  a  deep  impression  on  her  memory ;  and 
this,  together  with  her  own  consciousness 
that  it  had  never  yet  been  her  lot  to  meet 
any  one  else  whose  mind  seemed  in  harmony 
with  her  own,  or  could  be  in  harmony  with 
his,  made  her  often  sigh  in  secret  that  there 
were  no  means  within  her  reach,  by  which  she 
could  assist  him  to  break  through  the  barrier 
that  seemed  to  separate  him  from  all  whose 
talents  and  acquirements  could  render  them 
fitting  companions  for  him. 

The  mistake  which  Rupert  had  fallen  into, 
of  fancying  that  the  young  Gertrude  beheld 
Count  Adolphe  with  especial  favour,  originated 
solely  in  her  almost  unconscious  gratitude  to 
that  highly-talented  young  noble  for  having 
selected  their  obscure  librarian  as  his  favourite 
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companion  and  most  intimate  friend ;  and  the 
evident  and  eager  pleasure  with  which  this 
intimacy  was  now  renewed  by  the  travelled 
bridegroom,  and  welcomed  by  the  remote  and 
almost  solitary  scholar,  again  caused  Gertrude 
(who  was  in  no  danger  now  of  being  so  in- 
conveniently mistaken)  to  profit  by  every  pos- 
sible opportunity  of  bringing  the  families 
together. 

In  this  object  she  certainly  succeeded  to 
the  utmost  extent  of  her  wishes  ;  for  scarcely 
a  day  passed  without  their  meeting.  But  as 
Count  Aclolphe  was  no  longer  a  single  man, 
who  could,  without  impediment,  trot  over  the 
three  miles  which  divided  them,  either  with 
or  without  the  assistance  of  his  horse ;  their 
almost  constant  companionship  could  not  have 
been  achieved,  had  not  Gertrude  encouraged 
his  young  bride  to  accompany  him,  both  on 
foot  and  on  horseback. 

Fortunately,  this  young  bride  was  really  a 
very  charming  little  girl ;  and  having  wisely 
made  up  her  mind  that  somehow  or  other  she 
must,  and  would,  learn  to  talk  German,  she 
speedily  discovered  that   the   Baroness  Ger- 
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trude  was  the  only  individual  she  had  yet 
met  with,  who  at  all  understood  how  to  teach 
her. 

This  would  all  have  gone  on  very  com- 
pletely to  Gertrude's  satisfaction,  had  this  ex- 
treme intimacy  of  intercourse  been  confined 
to  Count  Adolphe  and  his  gay  little  wife  ; 
but,  unfortunately,  the  beautiful  Miss  Mor- 
rison did  not  permit  it  to  continue  long,  be- 
fore she  gave  her  sister  to  understand  that  it 
was  her  will  and  pleasure  to  be  included  in 
the  horse  and  foot  expeditions  to  Schloss 
Schwanberg,  which  were  of  such  constant  re- 
currence. 

"  But  you  cannot  go  there  every  morning, 
as  I  do,  Arabella,  unless  the  Baroness  Ger- 
trude invites  you,"  remonstrated  the  young 
Countess  Adolphe. 

"  Do  not  give  yourself  any  trouble  on  that 
account,  Lucy,"  was  Miss  Morrison's  reply ; 
"  only  let  me  know  at  what  hour  you  mean 
to  set  off  to-morrow  morning,  and  I  will 
manage  about  the  invitation  for  myself." 

"  What  nonsense  !"  exclaimed  Lucy,  shrug- 
ging her  shoulders.     "  You   could  not  walk 
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there,  and  back  again,  as  I  do,  without  fancy- 
ing yourself  half  killed;  and  as  to  your 
riding  !  Mercy  on  me  !  Just  fancy  yourseL 
and  your  ringlets  trotting  away  upon  such  a 
pony  as  Adolphe  has  got  for  me  !" 

These  remonstrances  were  very  reasonable, 
and  founded  on  truths  incontrovertible.  But 
women  are  wilful — pretty  women  particularly 
so  ;  and  when  wealth  is  added,  without  either 
father,  mother,  brother,  or  husband  to  con- 
trol the  wishes  and  whims  of  the  fair  pos- 
sessor, this  wilfulness  sometimes  assumes  a 
degree  of  power  and  activity  that  becomes 
troublesome  to  those  within  its  influence. 
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CHAPTER   XVIII. 

"Use  lessens  marvel."  It  would  have 
been  considered  as  a  strange  and  portentous 
spectacle  a  year  or  two  before,  if  Schloss 
Schwanberg  had  been  seen  any  single  day 
of  the  year,  under  the  same  aspect  as  it  might 
now  be  contemplated  every  day,  and  some- 
times all  day  long. 

The  huge  hall-door  seemed  now  to  be  al- 
ways standing  open,  instead  of  being  always 
solemnly  shut.  The  library  was  no  longer 
sacred  to  Rupert  and  his  catalogue ;  but 
Adolphe  von  Steinfeld  might  be  seen,  stretched 
at  easy,  if  not  at  lazy  length  upon  the  sofas 
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of  this  noble  apartment,  with  more  than  one 
precious  volume  within  easy  reach  of  his 
hand  there,  though  he  might  have  sought  for 
such  in  vain  for  many  an  Austrian  mile  around 
him. 

And  Rupert  was  there  too,  but  no  longer 
like  the  deeply-read  and  careful  librarian, 
gravely,  in  youthful  earnestness  inhaling,  as  it 
seemed,  the  atmosphere  around  him,  and 
thankful  to  Heaven  in  his  very  soul,  that  if 
shut  out  by  destiny  from  free  communion 
with  human  hearts,  he  was  thus  enabled  to 
exercise  his  intellect,  side  by  side  as  it  were, 
with  the  highest  order  of  human  minds. 
Rupert  no  longer  passed  his  long  mornings 
in  solitude ;  nor  was  his  free  and  easy  friend 
Adolphe  his  only  companion.  For  the  pretty 
little  Lucy  had  a  great  notion  that  she  too 
had  a  taste  for  books  ;  and  in  order  to  prove 
this  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  her  dearly 
beloved  Adolphe,  she  rarely,  or  rather  never 
suffered  any  of  their  long  lounging  morning 
visits  to  be  brought  to  a  conclusion  without 
insisting  upon  it,  that  Gertrude  should  go 
with  her  into  the  library,  not  exactly  for  the 
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purpose  of  reading,  but  in  order  to  look  at 
all  the  beautiful  books,  and  make  her  clever 
husband,  and  his  first-rate  learned  friend 
Rupert,  talk  about  them. 

In  all  this  literary  lounging  the  beautiful 
Arabella  took  her  part,  although  the  doing  so, 
was  so  striking  an  innovation  upon  her  usual 
habits,  that  her  sister,  naturally  enough,  re- 
marked upon  it ;  and  had  more  than  once 
asked  her  what  pleasure  she  could  possibly 
find  in  sitting,  or  in  lounging  about  for  hours 
together,  in  a  great  big  room,  without  a  single 
looking-glass  in  it. 

"  I  suppose  I  find  the  same  kind  of  plea- 
sure that  you  and  Gertrude  do,"  was  once 
her  reply. 

"  Oh  !  dear  no,  Arabella !  that  is  quite  im- 
possible !"  returned  the  indignant  bride. 
"  Without  ever  saying  a  word  about  Ger- 
trude, although  she  certainly  is  my  very  par- 
ticular friend,  I  have,  I  should  hope,  reason 
enough  to  like  to  be  there.  If  you  could  but 
be  so  lucky,  Arabella,  as  to  find  some  one 
handsome  enough,  and  grand  enough,  to  give 
yourself  and  your  fortune  to,  you  would  know, 
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without  my  telling  you,  ivliat  it  is  that  makes 
me  so  fond  of  the  Schwanberg  library." 

"  Upon  my  word,  my  dear  child,  you  make 
yourself  as  great  a  fool  about  your  husband, 
as  you  do  about  everything  else.  If  I  were 
in  your  place,  Lucy,  I  should  be  positively 
ashamed  of  shewing  such  excessive  fondness 
for  any  man.  If  Adolphe  were  ten  times  my 
husband,  I  would  not  follow  him  about  as 
you  do." 

"  You  do  not  know  what  you  are  talking 
about,  Arabella !  When  you  are  married 
yourself,  my  dear,  I  shall  be  much  more  in- 
clined to  listen  to  your  opinion." 

"  And  in  that  case  it  is  most  probable  that 
my  opinion  would  not  be  so  much  worth 
having,"  replied  the  beauty.  "  However, 
while  things  remain  as  they  are,"  she  added, 
"  I  shall  do  all  I  can  to  prevent  your  making 
yourself  appear  too  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Baroness  Gertrude,  and,  it  may  be,  of 
your  husband,  also ;  and  of  course,  my  taking 
care  to  be  always  with  you,  will  be  the  most 
effectual  way  of  achieving  this  important 
object." 
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Lucy  looked  in  her  face  and  laughed,  but 
said  nothing.  It  was  a  saucy  look,  and  might 
have  said,  being  interpreted,  "  do  not  trouble 
yourself !"  The  Baron,  meanwhile,  had  every 
appearance  of  being  in  better  health  and 
spirits  than  his  daughter  ever  remembered  to 
have  seen  him  enjoy.  Nor  was  she  at  all 
mistaken  in  this  opinion  ;  Baron  von  Schwan- 
berg  never  had  felt  himself  so  happy  before. 

It  had  certainly  been  with  the  expectation 
of  finding  a  more  illustrious  son-in-law  among 
the  numerous  admirers  who  were  sure  to 
crowd  round  his  heiress  in  the  splendid  salons 
of  Paris,  than  he  could  hope  to  meet  with  in 
the  retirement  of  his  noble,  but  remote  castle, 
that  he  had  made  the  joyless  excursion  which, 
in  every  sense,  had  cost  him  so  dear ;  and  it  is 
highly  probable  that  he  would  have  sunk  into 
very  hopeless  dejection,  in  consequence  of 
what  befel  him  in  the  course  of  it,  had  he  not 
been  sustained  by  firmer  spirits  than  his  own. 
But  now,  instead  of  this,  he  really  felt  himself 
a  happier  man  than  he  had  ever  been  in  his 
whole  life  before.  In  the  first  place  he  had 
inflicted  indignity  in  the  very  hour  when  he  was 
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tortured  by  the  idea  of  receiving  it.  In  the  next, 
he  felt,  on  returning  to  his  own  isolated  baro- 
nial greatness,  that  no  other  greatness  could 
bear  a  comparison  with  it  in  real  dignity. 
And  then  came  the  agreeable  surprise  of  find- 
ing that  he  was  beloved,  as  well  as  reverenced, 
by  those  whose  industry  furnished  his  reve- 
nues ;  and  last,  but  not  least  among  the  sub- 
jects he  found  for  self-gratulation,  was  the  dis- 
covery that  he  had  not  offended  his  good  and 
noble  neighbours  of  Steinfeld,  by  pointing  out 
to  them  the  lamentable  fact,  that  their  names 
were  not  to  be  found  in  the  "  Almanack  de 
Gotha." 

All  this,  joined  to  the  unhoped-for  blessing 
of  seeing  his  heiress  apparently  as  happy  as 
himself,  might  well  account  for  the  fact  that 
the  stately  Baron  condescended  to  give  symp- 
toms of  being  a  very  contented,  as  well  as  a 
very  dignified  old  man. 

Had  the  case  been  otherwise,  Gertrude 
would  never  have  ventured,  nay,  she  would 
never  have  wished  to  promote  this  daily  and 
familiar  intercourse  with  their  neighbours,  as 
cordially   as  she   now    did ;    nor    was    there 
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any  great  self-delusion  in  her  believing  that 
she  did  so  as  much  for  her  father's  sake,  as  for 
Rupert's. 

But  assuredly  Rupert's  share  in  the  matter 
was  not  trifling.  No  woman,  perhaps,  ever 
believed  herself  more  sincerely  in  earnest 
than  Gertrude  did,  when  she  made  up  her 
mind  to  renounce,  at  once  and  for  ever,  every 
hope,  every  dream,  of  Rupert  Odenthal's  ever 
becoming  attached  to  her.  But  this  was,  in 
her  estimation,  a  reason  for,  rather  than  against, 
the  doing  everything  which  was  in  her  power 
for  his  permanent  advantage. 

"  Had  Rupert  loved  me,"  thought  she, 
"  I  could  have  passed  many  happy  years  of 
life  in  quietly  watching  the  full  development 
of  his  admirable  mind,  and  in  teaching  myself 
to  become  in  some  degree  worthy  of  being 
the  companion  of  his  life  ....  The  happi- 
ness of  my  dear  father  would  still  have  been 
the  first  and  holiest  of  my  daily  cares ;  and 
when  he  should  have  been  taken  from  me,  I 
would  have  become  the  wife  of  Rupert,  with 
no  fear  that  the  spirit  of  my  father,  if  removed 
to  a  higher  sphere,  would  contemplate  with 
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displeasure  my  uniting  myself  to  the  most 
exalted  being  I  have  ever  met  with  in  this 
....  But  now  my  object  must  be  different. 
Rupert  loves  me  not.  But  shall  I  withdraw 
my  aid  from  him  for  this  ?  Rupert  must  be 
as  a  brother  to  me  ;  and  I  have  only  to  fancy 
myself  a  few  years  older  than  I  am,  and  that 
I  am  his  elder  sister  (somewhat  unjustly  made 
my  father's  heiress),  in  order  to  render  all  that 
I  intend  to  do  as  easy  as  it  will  be  righteous. 
But  it  would  be  very  sad,  should  he  be  forced 
by  his  position  here,  to  pass  years  of  solitary 
thought,  and  solitary  study,  without  any  com- 
panion capable  of  doing  him  justice.  Adolphe 
de  Steinfeld  is  full  of  bright  intelligence,  and 
he  does  Rupert  justice.  Accident  has  thrown 
them  into  great  intimacy,  and  it  shall  not  be 
my  fault  if  this  ripen  not  into  close  and  life- 
long friendship." 

It  was  thus  she  reasoned,  and  upon  this 
reasoning  she  acted.  In  one  respect,  at  least, 
this  scheme  worked  pleasantly,  and  succeeded 
well ;  for  no  day  passed  without  bringing  the 
two  young  men  together,  and  no  morrow 
followed  without  the  feelings  of  mutual  syni- 
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pathy  and  esteem  between  them  being  in- 
creased. 

Had  the  share  which  the  English  sisters 
took  in  this  intimacy  been  more  annoying  than 
it  really  was,  Gertrude  would  very  resignedly 
have  submitted  to  it.  But  she  really  liked 
the  young  bride  exceedingly ;  and  though  the 
addition  of  the  beautiful  Arabella  to  the 
coterie  was  not  felt  as  an  improvement  by  any 
of  them,  it  was  too  inevitable  to  provoke 
either  resistance  or  complaint. 

The  young  Countess  Adolphe,  however, 
did  at  length  relieve  her  mind  upon  the  sub- 
ject, by  setting  Nurse  Norris  to  talk  about  it. 

"  I  wish  I  knew  what  it  was  induced  Ara- 
bella to  follow  Adolphe  and  me  so,  when  we 
go  to  Schloss  Schwanberg,"  said  the  bride,  as 
her  loving  tire-woman  was  arranging  her  beau- 
tiful hail'.  "  Does  her  gossiping  maid,  Susan, 
never  make  any  of  her  sage  remarks  upon  it, 
Norris  ?" 

Norris  continued  for  a  minute  or  two  to 
brush  the  silken  tresses  which  hung  over  her 
hand,  without  making  any  reply  to  this  ques- 
tion ;  and  then  Lucy  turned  suddenly  round 
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upon  her,  at  the  risk  of  deranging  all  this 
beautifying  brushing,  and  exclaimed,  "  Now, 
then,  I  am  sure  there  is  some  mystery  about 
it,  Noma,  or  else  you  would  have  answered 
me  directly.  Tell  me,  this  very  moment,  all 
about  it,  or  I  will  send  you  home  in  a  Dutch 
waggon  to-morrow !" 

"  Well  now,  Miss  Lucy  ....  I  beg  your 
pardon,  my  Lady  Countess !  ....  be  so 
kind  as  to  let  me  bide  with  vou  a  little  longer, 
and  I  will  tell  you  all  I  know  about  it ;  but 
that  is  so  little,  that  if  I  don't  add  a  small 
bit  of  guess-work  to  it,  I  don't  think  it  will 
be  worth  your  Ladyship's  hearing  .  .  .  But, 
Susan  certainly  does  say,  that  she  thinks  Miss 
Arabella  has  fallen  in  love  again." 

"  And  I  should  not  be  the  least  surprised 
if  she  had,"  replied  the  Countess  Adolphe ; 
"if  it  were  not  that  the  only  man  she  sees, 
except  the  old  Baron,  takes  no  more  notice  of 
her  than  if  she  were  made  of  wax.  Does 
Susan  say,  or  think,  or  guess,  or  whatever  you 
call  it,  that  Arabella  has  fallen  in  love  with 
the  Baron  von  Schwanberg  ?" 

"  No,  miss  !     No,  my  lady  !  I  do  beg  your 
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pardon,  my  darling,  but  you  do  look  so  very 
young,  that  I  can't  get  myself  to  remember 
that  you  are  married,  and  a  Countess." 

"  Never  mind  about  that,  you  foolish  old 
woman.  I  forgive  you  now,  once  and  for 
ever,  and  you  may  call  me  baby  if  you  will, 
till  I  am  as  old  as  the  beautiful  Arabella  her- 
self, if  you  will  only  go  on  with  your  story. 
Has  my  magnificent  sister  set  her  heart  upon 
being  Baroness  von  Schvvanberg  ?  Upon 
my  word  and  honour,  Goody,  I  should  be 
delighted  to  hear  it.  Only  just  think  of  the 
fun !" 

"  Yes,  miss  ....  yes,  my  lady.  I  have 
seen  the  tears  come  into  your  eyes  with  laugh- 
ing at  things  she  has  done  not  half  so  funny. 
But  that  is  not  it,"  replied  Nurse  Norris. 

"  Then  what  is  it,  you  silly  old  woman  ?" 
resumed  her  impatient  young  mistress. 
"  There  certainly  is  a  person  at  the  castle,  that 
though,  of  course,  not  half-a- quarter  so  charm- 
ing in  my  eyes,  is  quite  as  handsome,  and  I 
dare  say  some  might  say  still  handsomer,  than 
my  beautiful  Count  Adolphe  ;  but  I  tell  you, 
nurse,  that  he  takes  no  more  notice  of  her 
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than  if  she  were  a  stick.  You  won't  tell  me, 
I  suppose,  that  Arabella  has  fallen  in  love 
with  him?" 

"  I  don't  speak  of  my  own  knowledge,  my 
dear,"  replied  Norris,  "  for  how  should  I  ? 
Miss  Arabella  never  tells  any  of  her  seeivi- 
to  me.  But  Susan  says,  that  this  great  beauty 
and  fortune  that  you  have  got  the  happiness 
of  having  for  your  sister,  is  fallen  so  over  head 
and  ears  with  that  handsome  young  gentleman 
at  the  castle,  that  she  thinks  she  will  be  after 
poisoning  herself,  or  may  be  jumping  into  the 
river  yonder,  if  she  don't  get  him." 

The  young  Countess  remained  silent  for  a 
minute  or  two,  and  it  was  certainly  a  wicked 
thought  that  occupied  her  during  this  interval. 
Her  rich  and  beautiful  elder  sister  was  an  im- 
mense bore.  She  had  bored  Lucy  from  the 
very  earliest  moment  at  which  she  could  re- 
member her  own  existence;  she  had  bored 
the  beloved  Adolphe  very  grievously  during 
the  earlier  months  of  their  acquaintance,  and 
before  his  engagement  to  herself  had  given 
her  a  right  to  take  possession  of  him  .  .  .  And 
now  she  was,  most  unquestionably,  a   terrible 
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bore  to  them  both.  "  What  a  relief  it  would 
be,  if  that  handsome  Rupert  Odenthal  would 
marry  her !"  That  was  the  thought  which 
had  entered  her  head  ;  and  certainly  it  was, 
considering  her  own  opinion  of  her  beautiful 
sister,  a  wicked  thought. 

But  it  would  have  been  more  wicked  still, 
if  the  Countess  Adolphe  had  not  been  the 
daughter  of  a  rich  English  banker. 

The  idea  that  wealth  was  the  most  import- 
ant ingredient  in  the  earthly  destiny  of  a 
human  being,  had  grown  with  her  growth, 
and  strengthened  with  her  strength  ;  and  it 
should  be  stated  in  her  defence,  that  if  half 
the  wicked  thought  was  suggested  by  the 
consciousness  of  the  immense  relief  which  it 
would  be  to  get  rid  of  her  sister ;  the  other 
half  arose  from  the  simultaneous  recollection 
that  Rupert  was  only  librarian  to  the  Baron 
von  Schwanberg,  although  the  great  learning 
and  cleverness  of  her  beloved  Adolphe  had 
selected  him  as  his  chosen  friend,  on  account 
of  his  wonderful  intellectual  superiority. 

But  weighty,  and  mighty,  and  important  as 
these  thoughts  were,  they  did  their  work  so 
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rapidly,  that  there  was  but  a  short  interval 
of  silence  between  the  young  Countess  and 
her  aged  attendant,  before  the  meditative 
bride  said,  turning  sharply  round  to  the  old 
woman,  who  had  resumed  her  hair-brush : 
"  And  pray,  goody  wise- woman,  what  has 
Susan  seen,  or  heard,  to  put  such  stuff  into 
her  head  ?" 

"  Oh  !  lor  !  my  dear  young  lady,  if  I  was 
to  set  about  repeating  one-half  of  Susan's 
long  stories,  it  would  be  time  for  you  to  go  to 
bed  before  I  had  done." 

"  Well  then,  just  pick  out  a  few  as  quick 
as  you  can,  there's  a  dear  old  darling,  and 
you  shall  tell  me  the  rest  another  time.  I 
just  want  to  see  if  there  is  anything  at  all 
like  common  sense  in  what  she  says." 

"Why,  first  and  foremost,  my  dear,  Susan 
says,  that  she  is  got  back  to  the  old  way 
which  she  always  takes  to,  in  all  her  love  fits ; 
that  is,  you  know,  she  will  sometimes  dress 
herself  two  or  three  times  over  in  different 
styles,  as  she  calls  it,  and  then  stands  before 
the  glass,  and  practises,  like,  half  shutting 
her  eyes,  and  hanging  her  head  on  one  side, 
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and  leaning  upon  her  fine  white  arm  with  I 
don't  know  how  many  bracelets  on  it,  sitting 
before  the  glass  all  the  time,  and  looking  at 
her  own  face  as  if  she  was  longing  to  kiss  it. 
And  this  is  the  way,  Susan  says,  that  she 
always  goes  on  when  she  is  in  love  ;  and  you 
know,  my  dear,  Susan  •  must  know  a  little 
about  it,  because  she  has  seen  it  over  and 
over  again,  so  very  often.  Well,  and  then 
she  has  been  at  the  old  work  of  flower-keep- 
ing, till  the  leaves  all  fall  upon  the  carpet, 
day  after  day,  as  she  presses  them  to  her 
heart.  And  then  she  brought  home  a  gen- 
tleman's glove  with  her  one  night,  when  you 
had  all  been  dining  at  the  castle ;  and  this 
glove  she  goes  on  sticking  in  under  her  pillow 
every  night.  But  all  this  would  be  nothing, 
you  know,  my  lady,  in  anybody  else ;  but 
Miss  Arabella  has  been  going  on  now  so 
many  years  in  the  same  way,  and  we  always 
are  so  sure  to  hear  that  she  is  going  to  be 
married  after  every  new  beginning  of  this 
sort ;  that,  bless  you,  my  dear,  Susan  knows 
the  signs,  she  says,  as  well  as  she  knows 
the  figures  on  her   sampler.      And   all   this 
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began,  ray  lady,  when  you  was  a  little  girl  at 
school." 

"  And  pray,  my  good  Nurse  Norris,  if  Susan 
is  so  very  observing,  can  she  not  tell  ns 
why  none  of  all  these  fifty  thousand  love 
affairs  ever  ended  in  marriage  ?  With  Ara- 
bella's fine  fortune,  to  say  nothing  of  her 
beauty,  it  is  quite  impossible  that  all  the  men 
who  have  offered  to  her,  and  been  accepted 
too,  should  all  turn  out  traitors,  and  forsake 
her." 

"  Yes,  to  be  sure,  my  dear,  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  believe  it ;  and  that's  the  reason,  I 
suppose,  why  it  never  happened.  Susan  says, 
that  she  don't  believe  that  any  one  of  all  her 
lovers  ever  played  her  false  in  any  way.  .  .  . 
The  fortune,  you  see,  Miss  Lucy,  is  such  a 
hold-fast.  No  !  my  dear,  it  was  none  of  all 
the  gentlemen,  nor  was  it  your  poor,  dear 
papa  either  ;  for  she  soon  gave  him  to  under- 
stand, good,  quiet  gentleman,  that  she  was 
independent  of  him.  No,  my  dear  child ! 
It  was  nobody  in  the  wide  world  but  her  own 
self  who  ever  broke  off  any  of  the  marriages. 
But  Susan  says,  that  it  was  no  sooner  settled 
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that  she  was  really  to  be  married  to  a  gentle- 
man, till  little  by  little,  day  after  day,  she 
seemed  to  get  tired  of  him,  and  began  taking 
to  somebody  else  ;  and  she  knew  well  enough 
that  her  money  always  made  her  sure  of  her 
work.  She  knew,  Miss  Lucy,  that  she  might 
play  as  many  queer  tricks  as  she  liked,  with- 
out the  least  bit  of  danger  that  she  would  be 
left  in  the  lurch  to  die  an  old  maid.  She  is 
quite  up  to  that,  my  dear !  .  .  .  Nobody  ever 
says,  or  sings  either,  to  a  lady  with  eighty 
thousand  pounds  in  her  pocket, 

If  you  will  not  token  you  may, 
When  you  will,  you  shall  have  nay. 

She  knows  as  well  as  everybody  else,  that 
gentlemen  never  do  say  '  nay '  to  that." 

"  You  are  a  very  wise  old  woman,  Goody 
Norris,"  said  her  young  mistress,  laughing 
heartily  ;  "  and  as  I  don't  think  this  love- 
making  sister  of  mine  will  ever  fail,  in  some 
way  or  other,  to  take  good  care  of  herself,  I 
certainly  do  uot  mean  to  give  myself  any 
trouble  about  her.     It  will  be  funny  enough, 
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to  be  sure,  if  all  this  English  banking  money 
should  settle  down  at  last  into  the  pocket  of 
a  German  Baron's  library  !  But,  upon  my 
word,  my  greatest  objection  to  it  would  be, 
that  I  think  he  is  a  great  deal  too  good  for 
her." 

"  Well,  my  lady,  of  course  you  know  best," 
returned  the  old  woman,  demurely.  "  But  if 
the  young  gentleman  is  as  wise  as  we  hear 
he  is  handsome,  he  might  manage,  I  should 
think,  to  be  the  last  of  her  lovers,  and  the 
first  of  her  husbands,  without  troubling  him- 
self much  about  her  goodness.  Money  is  a 
very  fine  thing,  my  lady !" 

The  effect  of  this  conversation  on  the  young 
bride  was  not,  perhaps,  exactly  what  it  ought 
to  have  been.  The  state  of  affairs,  as  de- 
scribed by  her  sagacious  old  nurse,  appeared 
to  her  to  promise  a  very  considerable  portion 
of  fun ;  and  her  imagination  immediately  set 
to  work  to  devise  scenes,  and  arrange  cir- 
cumstances, in  the  best  possible  manner,  for 
the  purpose  of  extracting  amusement  from 
this  new  amourette  of  her  fail1  inflammable 
sister. 
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Her  firm  conviction  that  the  object  of  this 
tender  passion  did  not,  in  the  very  slightest 
degree,  return  it,  only  added  zest  to  the  jest ; 
and  there  would  be  novelty,  too,  in  seeing 
how  the  beauteous  Arabella  would  contrive 
to  render  herself  a  bright  example  of  per- 
severing study,  and,  in  short,  altogether  de- 
voted to  literature  ! 

She  had  already  seen  her,  upon  one  occasion, 
become  so  devoted  to  art,  that  the  Royal 
Academy  was,  for  several  months,  the  only 
place  in  London  where  real  enjoyment  could 
be  tasted.  At  another,  her  whole  soul  was, 
as  she  declared,  absorbed  in  music.  At  one 
time,  she  was  so  enthusiastic  a  Puseyite,  that 
the  majority  of  her  acquaintance  did  not 
scruple  to  declare  that  she  had  evidently  made 
up  her  mind  to  become  a  member  of  the 
church  of  Rome ;  as  she  had,  in  fact,  been 
heard  to  say,  that  Dr.  P.  had  but  one  fault 
.  .  .  "he  did  not  go  far  enough ! 5  But 
from  this  peril  of  perversion,  she  had  been 
saved  by  the  excessively  fine  eyes  of  a  young 
man  who,  as  he  said,  gloried  in  confessing 
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that  he,  at  least,  was  not  ashamed  of  avowing 
himself  to  be  purely  evangelical. 

The  next  aspirant  for  the  safely  funded 
eighty  thousand,  was  a  man  of  fashion ;  and 
while  his  reign  lasted,  all  memory  of  the 
banking  concern  was  ungratefully  forgotten, 
and  the  Peerage  was  never,  by  any  chance, 
permitted  to  be  beyond  reach  of  her  hand.  .  . 

All  these  had,  in  their  day,  afforded  infinite 
amusement  to  the  saucy  young  Lucy ;  and 
she  now  recollected,  with  great  satisfaction, 
that  she  had  never  as  yet  enjoyed  the  grati- 
fication of  seeing  her  beautiful  sister  devoted 
to  literature. 

Notwithstanding  her  own  very  great  felicity 
as  a  wife,  and  the  genuine  pleasure  she  took 
in  the  society  of  her  new  friend  Gertrude, 
she  now  became  conscious  that  her  happiness 
would  very  decidedly  be  greater  still,  if  she 
could  but  have  the  fun  of  watching  one  of 
Arabella's  tender  passions,  with  her  beloved 
Adolphe  at  her  side  to  enjoy  the  joke  with 
her  !  Nay,  she  was  not  without  hope  that 
she  might  manage  to  inspire  her  dear,  darling, 
sober  Gertrude  with  a  sufficient  spirit  of  fun 
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also,  to  make  her  capable  of  enjoying  the 
scenes  she  was  quite  sure  she  should  be  able 
to  get  up  for  her  amusement.  Nor  did  her 
plot  end  here ;  for  being,  in  truth,  despite  a 
great  deal  of  childish,  mad-cap  nonsense,  a 
kind-hearted  little  personage;  she  bethought 
her  that  she  might  really  do  a  very  good 
thing,  if  she  could  manage  to  keep  alive  this 
new  passion  of  Arabella's  long  enough  to 
bring  it  to  the  old-fashioned  conclusion  of 
marriage. 

She  had  not  witnessed  the  great  delight 
which  Adolphe  had  testified  upon  meeting 
again  the  only  companion  and  friend  to  whom 
he  had  ever  strongly  attached  himself,  without 
feeling  sufficiently  interested  about  him  to 
lead  her  to  find  out,  as  nearly  as  might  be, 
who,  and  what  he  was  ;  and  this  had,  naturally 
enough,  led  to  the  conviction,  that  it  would 
be  a  monstrous  good  thing  for  him  if  he  could 
marry  such  a  fortune  as  Arabella's  ! 

She  only  wondered  she  had  never  thought 
of  it  before  Nurse  Norris  had  put  it  into  her 
head !  But  she  supposed  that  her  dullness 
on  the  subject  had  been  caused  by  the  un- 
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mistakeable  indifference  of  the  young  man  .  . 
And  this  thought  caused  her  to  pause,  and 
think  a  little,  if  thought  it  might  be  called  ; 
which  led  her  to  decide  at  last,  that  the  less 
Rupert  liked  Arabella,  the  more  fun  there 
would  be  in  getting  him  to  marry  her ;  and 
that  as,  of  course,  Arabella  must  at  last  marry 
somebody  or  other,  her  money  could  not  be 
better  disposed  of,  than  in  making  Adolphe's 
particular  friend  a  rich  man  ! 

This  last  decisive  thought  being,  decidedly, 
a  very  important  thought,  was  digested  in 
silence ;  that  is  to  say,  she  did  not  then  and 
there  communicate  to  Nurse  Norris  the  con- 
clusion at  which  she  had  arrived ;  but  having, 
rather  more  quietly  than  usual,  awaited  the 
skilful  old  woman's  assurance,  that  her  beau- 
tiful head  was  quite  perfect,  she  descended  to 
the  drawing-room  with  the  comfortable  assur- 
ance that  she  might  set  to  work  upon  her 
scheme  immediately,  as  the  Schloss  Schwan- 
berg  family  were  a  part  of  the  company  ex- 
pected at  dinner. 

Fortunately  for  the  gratification  of  Count 
Adolphe,  and  the  fair  ladies  he  had  attached 
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to  him,  the  Baron  de  Schwanberg  had  not 
abandoned  the  idea  that  it  was  necessary,  or, 
at  least,  highly  desirable,  that  he  should  be 
always  attended  by  his  suite ;  and  Rupert, 
therefore,  as  well  as  his  mother,  in  her  capa- 
city of  dame  de  compagnie,  accompanied  him 
on  the  present  occasion. 

The  Countess  Adolphe  watched  their  entry 
with  a  sort  of  sparkling  satisfaction,  which 
made  her  look  extremely  pretty;  while  her 
Venus-like  sister,  draped,  as  to  the  ivory 
shoulders,  in  transparent  lace,  and  eyes  melt- 
ing with  a  sort  of  dreamy  softness,  that  caused 
the  wicked  Lucy  to  rub  her  little  hands  with 
uncontrollable  glee,  seemed  to  see  only  one  of 
the  group  which  entered;  but  that  one  re- 
ceived a  smile  which  the  Baroness  Gertrude 
saw,  though  it  is  highly  probable  that  the 
Baron's  librarian  did  not. 


end   or   VOL.   II. 
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